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SIR, 

1  his  Volume  is  respectfully  addressed  to  you, 
as  a  testimony  of  that  esteem  which  has  been  uni* 
versally  excited  by  the  independence,  public  spi- 
rit, and  attachment  to  the  best  interests  of  your 
native  country,  which  at  all  times  you  have  4ifr 
played, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  Servant, 

RO.  FORSYTH- 
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CLACKMANNANSHIRE*  coktinDed. 

Nothing  occurs  Specially  deserving  notice  concerning  jtgrfafr 
the  agriculture  of  this  district.     A  considerable  quantity .   *"**  t{ 
of  wheat  is  soWn  Upon  the  carse  lands  ;  and  potatoes  and 
bats  are  much  cultivated.    The  farm-houses  are  of  latepacawhotv 
considerably  improved ;  but  still,  on  account  of  the  small*1'*' 
nesi  of  the  farm*,  they  possess  no  great  degree  of  accom* 
modation.     The  hoUse,  for  the  mdst  part,  fronts  the  south* 
tod  consists  but  of  one  story.  Most  of  them  have*  now  what 
the  country-people  call  a  loft  \  i  e.  a  garret-story.     The 
bam,  which  is  generally  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  long  within  walls,  is  commonly 
placed  on  the  West  side*  in  order  to  have  the  barn  or 
stack-yard  open  to  that  quarter  from  whence  the  wind 
generally  blows ;  and  the  cart-shade  is  at  the  end  of  the 
barn,  with  the  end  of  it  open  to  the  south*  which  en-* 
ables  the  farmer  to  put  larger  things*  under  it  than  he 
could  do  if  it  was  open  to  the  side ;  for  the  walls  of 
the  barn,  stables,  and  byres  (i.  e.  cow-houses)*  are  sel- 
dom above  seven  or  eight  feet  high.    The  stables  and 
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Agrirtl-  cow-houses  ire  placed  opposite  to  the  bajm9  aad  the  dung 
*    'V   ■■'  is  thrown  into  the  space  between  the  barn  and  the  stables. 
There  are  few  of  the  small  farmers  who  have  any  fod- 
dering yards.  The  farm-houses  and  offices  were  formerly 
covered  with  an  alternate  layer  of  thatch  and  tttrf,  called 
divot.    Of  late  they  are  generally  covered  with  pan-tiles* 
They  have  a  more  agreeable  appearance  than  the  old 
thatch-roofs ;  but  there  are  many  inconveniences  attend* 
ing  them,  especially  in  a  county  subject  to  high  winds^ 
which  often  uncover  large  spaces  of  the  roof,  and  break  a 
great  quantity  of  tiles.     They  are  extremely  cold  in  win* 
ter,  and  excessively  warm  in  summer.    In  short,  they 
make  an  unpleasant  and  expensive  covering  for  any  kind 
of  buildings;  but  as  the  first  cost  of  them  is  oonsiderably 
less  than  a  slate  roof,  tiles  are  come  into  general  use.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  mingle  tiles  with  thatch  of 
wheat-straw,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  winds, 
and  to  save,  at  the  same  time,  the  expcnce  of  pointing 
the  tiles  with  lime ;  but  the  effect  of  the  contrivance  is 
not  yet  known.     In  a  severe  climate  Kke  that  of  Scot* 
land,  it  seems  probf^le  that,  where  a  slated  roof  cannot 
be  afforded,  no  covering  will  be  found  more  unexception* 
able  than  that  which  we  formerly  mentioned  as  used  in 
some  quarters  of  Airshire,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
straw  and  lime,  by  which  a  sort  of  tarras  is  formed  of  a 
durable  nature,  and  preserving  that  degree  of  warmth 
which  is  so  requisite  in  our  unsteady  climate.     The  old 
custom  of  paring  the  surface  of  the  moors  to  produce  turf 
for  covering  the  cottages  is  most  truly  barbarous,  as  it 
leaves  the  land,  during  a  long  period,  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute barenness. 
fadosMtt.       There  are  some  fields  of  the  Carse  inclosed  with  hedge 
and  ditch  ;  but   this  does  not,   in  the  general  opinion, 
add  to  their  value,    as  the  hedges,   in  some  measure, 
obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  air;    a  matter  of  the 
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Mfest  consequence  in  the  harvest-time,  the  {founds  Ajriculi 
]/log  very  low ;  and  as  now  most  of  the  farmers  feed 
their  cows  and  horses  on  cut  clover  in  the  bouse,  the  in* 
dosares  arc  of  little  use.  The  farmers,  therefore,  give 
is  much  tent  for  the  oninelosed  lands  as  for  those  that  are 
inclosed*  In  those  parts  of  the  district  where  the  grounds 
are  alternately  tilled  and  laid  down  for  pasture,  the  farm* 
cri  are  very  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  inclosing.  Some 
pty  from  seven  one-half  to  ten  per  ant.  for  the  money 
hid  out  on  the  fences*  Of  late  years  a  great  quantity  of. 
nch  lands  has  been  inclosed*  Indeed  it  is  a  little  surpri- 
sing that  there  has  not  been  still  more  done,  as  the  encou* 
ngement  is  so  great*  Dry  stone  walls  are  frequently  u» 
led.  but  hedges  and  ditches  are  most  common.  The  men 
who  are  employed  in  building  walls  for  inclosing  fields 
ire  called  here,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
wkomsi  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular  masons* 

This  district  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  wooded.  It  is  Weed* 
supposed  by  many  that  the  name  Ochils  is  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Oakhills;  and  that  these  mountains,  which 
form  the  northern  district  of  the  country,  were  once. 
covered  with  oak*  Upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  Lord, 
Alva,  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  who  was  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  barony  of  Alva,  attempted  to  plant  a  part 
of  a  very  steep  and  rocky  hill  which  rises  to  a  great 
height  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Fq$ 
*  considerable  time  the  trees  made  but  little  progress;* 
Their  growth  was  cither  retarded  from  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  and  its  being  much  exposed  to  the  south-west 
wind,  and  the  thinness  of  the  soil  ;  or,  what  is  more  pro* 
fehle,  die  young  trees  were  often  damaged  by  the  sheep, 
which  constantly  trespassed  on  the  plantation  whenever  the, 
Bow  had  covered  the  fence  made  to  protect  it  from  their 
{cprecUtions*     However,  of  lata  years,  the  trees  make  •> 
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*!**•  Utter  sp'p4arftnce.  Bat  although  the  gentleman  who  pats 

"the  estate  from  Lord  Alva  niade  additions  annu« 
ally  to  Uxi  plantations,  yet  he  did  not  pay  that  constant 
attention  to  them  that  tuch  an  undertaking  requires ;  a* 
thdt  as  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  trees  near  the  summit  of 
of  the  hill.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  estate,  has* 
however,  been  mora  attentive;  and  has  annually  replaced 
such  plants  as  failed1 ;  ind  it  is  hoped  that*  by  perseve- 
rance, the  very  summit  nufy  in*  tune  be  covered  with  fine 
tfees.  vTheri  that  period  arrived,  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
tty  will  enjoy  the  beauty  they  must  give  to  the  rest  of  the 
hills.  The  natural  wdods  of  the  county  art  few  in  number; 
and  6t  no  great  extent;  altogether  not  exceeding  400  or 
$00  Scottish  *£*es.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
management  of  (hem,1  but  that  they  are  too  inutfo  ne- 
glected af!W  they  are  cut ;  for  they  are  at  the  very  firs* 
but  HI  fen  cod;  and  scarcely  afly  Attention  paid  to  them  after* 
Wards.  Notwithstanding  of  this  neglect,  there  are  in  some 
of  the  wood*  standards  of  a  tolerable  age  and  size.  There  i* 
i  barony  in  this  county  that  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Fi-s 
rest  of  Clackmannan.  There  is  nothing  upon  it  now,  ex- 
cepting a  copse  of  about  fifteen  Scottish  acres.  At  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  late  century,  the  last  Eirlof  Marr  was  in* 
dustrious  in  c+nkmentnig  his  seat  at  AUoa  with  planta*' 
tions  ;  but'  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Ifl5,  the* 
ihisfortiroe*  of  hi*  family  prevented  their  being  thinned  in 
proper  time1.  During  the  American  wAT,  however,  they 
were  thinned  a"  second  time,  and  oaks  of  six  or  seven' 
feet  in  circumference  were  sold.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
fate  century,  also,  *58  watts  of  poor  land;  which  was 
then  rented  st  L.  40  Scots,  equal  to  L.  3:0:8  Sterling; 
wefe  planted  at  Tjillibodie  mostly  with  firs.  Within  the 
forty  years,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  began  to  cut  them  ; 
they  brought  at  an  average  L.50  Sterling /rr  acre,  beiflf 
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Agricvl- 

ga&nbtedly  both  the  least  troublesome  and  the  most  profi-     turt.   ^ 
table  mode  of  employing  the  land. 

^^  W&< M0IAM 

We  shall  here,  to  avoid  repetition,  take  notice  of  a  dub. 
practice  which  takes  place  in  all  the  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland,  and  is  found  highly  beneficial ;  that  is, 
the  principal  farmers  of  a  certain  district  form  themselves 
into  a  dub*  which  meets  periodically,  for  commimicating 
pafessianal  information  ;  and  one  of  their  efforts  has  of 
late  years  been  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
important  art  of  ploughing,  by  instituting  trials  of  sjtiD.       ^^ 
tnd  small  premiums  for  excellence*     There  is  a  club  oivu*K*u 
fanners  who  meet  four  times  a-year  in  Alloa,  at  which 
tome  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the,  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes,  who  are  member*  of  the  cjub,  attend.    About 
eighteen  years  ago  the  club  established  ploughing  match* 
es,  with  moderate  premium?  for  the  best  ploughmen. 
Some  weeks  before  the  ploughing  matches  took  place, 
advertisements  were  put  up  in  all  \pt  parishes  included  in 
the  district  of  the  club,  on  the  church-doors  and  market* 
places,  inviting  every  farmer  to  make  his  appearance  on 
&  particular  day,  and  requesting  him  to  send  an  account  to 
the  secretary  of  the  club,  three  days  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial,  of  the  number  of  ploughs  that  he 
intended  to  send.     At  the  first  trial  there  were  twenty* 
eight  ploughs  that  appeared  in  the  field:  each  ploughman 
was  to  plough  two  ridges ;  and  a  ridge  was  left  unplough- 
td  between  the  several  divisions,  in  order  that  the  judges 
might  more  readily  distinguish  each  man's  work.  Stakes 
were  set  upon  each  lot,  and  small  pieces  of  board,  on 
which  the  numbers  were  painted,  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
stakes.     Similar  numbers  were  put  into  a  hat  by  the  se- 
cretary, and  the  ploughmen  drew  them,  and  each  plough* 
ti  the  number  he  had  drawn,  the  secretary  having  taken 
town  the  ploughmen's  names,  and  the  number  that  each 
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Agridtf*  0f  them  had  drawn.  The  judges  were  farmers  tin  tftp 
neighbourhood  j  but  none  of  the  judges  were  allowed  ty 
have  any  ploughmen  as  competitors  for"  the  prizes.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  come  near  the  field  until  every  plough* 
man  had  left  it ;  nor  to  see  either  the  ploughmen  or  their 
masters  untij  they  hjui  formed  their  opinion,  and  made 
their  report  to  the  club,  who  Were  assembled  A  a  public 
house  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  judges  had  gi- 
ven their  report,  the  secretary  examined  his  list,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  ploughmens  names  who  bad  ploughed  the 
numbers  th^t  were  entitled  to  the  premiums.  The  firs) 
premium  was  15s.  anjd  a  silver  medal,  which  cost  the  clulj 
3  5s.  The  second  best  ploughman  was  entitled  to  1 5s.  in 
fcnoney ;  the  third  got  10s.  >  and  the  fourth  andftfth  got 
5s.  each.  A  good  dinner  was  provided  for  the  plough* 
taen  iu  fc  neighbouring  public  house  ;  but  tbejx  keenness 
for  priority  made  them  inclined  tp  disputes*  and  therefore 
this  practice  was  altered  $  and  no;w  each  pjoughjnan,  as 
soon  as  he  has  finished  his  two  ndges,  gets  %  good  mut- 
ton-pie and  a  dram,  and  tajtes  hits  fcorses  home  with* 
out  delay*  The  gainer  of  the  firj  t  prejmium  is  debarred 
from  ploughing  again  in  competition  until  such  time  as 
there  shall  have  been  as  niany  silver  medals  given  as  t# 
mal^e  up  a  number  sufficient  for  having  a  ploughing 
match  on  purpose  for  the  victors.  The  club  object  to  no 
kind  of  ploughs,  or  any  number  of  horses,  as  they  are- 
fully  persuaded  that  those  with  four  or  three  horses  hasro 
little  chance  against  the  two-horse  ploughs.  At  the  first 
ploughing  match,  one  of  die  members  of  the  club  had  a 
good  servant*  who  was  however  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
three  horses  in  the  plough  with  a  driver.  Hie  master 
sent  him  to  make  the  trial,  in  hopes  of  convincing  him 
and  his  other  servants  of  their  inferiority,  and  it  succeed* 
cd ;  the  whole  of  them  being  so  ashamed  of  this  man'* 
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•ark  as  to  make  them  ever  sinoe  reject  and  give  op  ask*  Africal* 
nj  fcr  a  third  horse  or  a  driver.  The  club  are  anxious  to  «■  v  ■■ 
procure  farmers  not  concerned  with  the  society  as  judges, 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  plomghmen  any  ground  for 
inspecting  partiality.      The   benefit  whieh  has  accrued 
here,  and  every  where  else,  was  beyond  the  expectation 
of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  measure  ',  and  the 
ploughmen  of  this  district  in  particular,  from  being  noto* 
cioasly  unskilful  in  tillage,  were  speedily  accounted  equal 
to  any  in  Scotland.     When  the  measure  was  first  pro* 
posed,  it  was  objected,  in  some  counties,  that  it  had  a 
tendency  So  exalt  the  successful  ploughmen  top  highly  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  to  induce  them  to  demand  a  greater  rate" 
of  wages  than  could  be  afforded.    The  objection  was  evu 
dently  groundless  ;  because,  if  the  superior  skill  of  the 
individual  did  not  render  his  labour  deserving  of  an  unu* 
.  sail  reward,  nobody  would  give  that  reward  ;  whereas,  if 
particular  farmers  thought  fit  tp  give  extraordinary  wages 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  ploughmen  of  unusual  skill,  tbey 
would  only  do  so  because  the  measure  seemed  profitable 
to  themselves ;  in  which  case  they  would  undoubtedly 
suffer  no  damage.     In  truths  however,  none  of  these  .con* 
sequences  followed  from  the  ploughing  matches  j  the  only 
(Sect  of  them  was  to  introduce  a  general  emulation  to  ex* 
eel  in  this  art*  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  plough* 
men  of  the  district  became  more  skilful  than  the  gainers 
if  the  first  prizes. 

This  county  contains  two  principal  roads.  The  one***** 
proceeds  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  Alva,  Tilly* 
coulrry,  and  Dollar ;  and  the  other,  which  is  the  chief, 
leading  from  Stirling  to  Dunfermline  and  Queens£erry, 
proceeds  along  the  Forth.  On  account  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  best  materials  and  firmness  of  thje  soil,  the  former 
of  these  roads  has  Iprtg  been  good  ;  but  the  other,  pro* 
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Aprioil-  oeeding  along  the  Ctrse  of  Stirling,  was  *)w«ya  deep  «n4 
of  difficult  passage :  but  in  1704  a  turnpike  act  w*s  ob- 
tained, and  it  has  now  been  finished  in  the  best  manner, 
§ome  experiments  were  made,  before  making  this  road, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  by  John  Francos  Er- 
skinc,  Esq.  representative  of  the  family  of  Marr,  in  hi* 
«  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Clackmaor 
"  nan,"  which  are  worthy  of  notice,   "  In  order  to  assist 
the  commissioners  in  judging  of  the  contracts  given  in  to 
them  for  making  the  several  parts  of  the  roads,  by  as- 
certaining the  weight  of  stones  (or  mttmls,  as  they  are  ge» 
nerally  termed  by  the  Scottish  road-makers),  and  the 
number  of  cart-loads  it  takes  to  finish  a  lineal  yard  of 
a  given  breadth,  some  yards  of  a  road  were  made  at  a  vil* 
la  near  Edinburgh.     As  the  account  may  prove  useful 
to  others,  I  venture  to  give  it  as  warranted  by  practice. 
The  cart  used  was  a  common  Midlothian  cart,  or  such  as 
coals  are  generally  carried  in  about  Edinburgh.     The 
length  was  four  feet  five  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  it  was  nine  inches ;  so  that  it  contained 
about  ten  cubical  feet,  and  weighed  (the  axle  was  iron) 
six  hundred  weight  and  a  half.   The  road  was  metalled  the 
breadth  of  sixteen  feet;  and  the  depth  of  metal,  that  is,  of 
broken  stone,  was  one  foot  in  the  centre,  tapering  gently 
down  to  nine  inches  on  the  sides.  Nine  cart-loads  weighed 
five  tons  forty-nine  pounds  (which  is  very  near  twelve  hun- 
dred weight  eighteen  pounds  per  cart).    This  quantity  just 
finished  three  lineal  yards  of  road,  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
before-mentioned.     The  stones  were  taken  from  the  heap 
of  whinstones  at  Leith  Walk,  where  they  are  daily  bro- 
ken for  repairing  that  road ;  and  they  were  as  small  as 
to  pass  through  an  oval  ring  of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  its 
smallest  diameter.  The  nine  cart-loads  cost  nine  shillings, 
which  is  nearly-  one  shilling  and  uinepeuce-halfpenny 
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^r  too ;  so  that  the  materials  read y  broken  tost  three  Agricafc 
shillings  ptr  lineal  yard,  which  is  equal  to  L.264  per 
mile.  The  expence  of  carriage  varies  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  pits  or  quarries  from  the  roads,  and  the 
price  of  the  hire  of  a  carter  day*  According  to  a  pa* 
per  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum  Rusticom,  a 
loaded  cart  moves  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  per 
hour.  The  empty  cart  should  return  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time.  If  eight  hours  are  reckoned  the  time  of  a  day's 
work,  a  cart  can  travel  twenty  miles,  which  is  equal  tp 
35,200  yards  ptr  day ;  but  if  allowance  is  made  for  fill- 
ing and  emptying  the  carts,  no  more  than  eighteen  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  31,680  yards,  can  be  reckoned  on  for 
the  day's  work.  The  following  Table,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  cart  can  go  and  return  from  the  pits 
of  gravel,  or  quarries  of  stone,  according  to  the  several 
distances,  is  (bund  from  experience  to  be  tolerably  exact. 
It  likewise  shows  the  number  of  lineal  yards  of  road  co- 
vered in  a  day. 

* 

» 

Ditta**  from    Number  of  Timet  that  a  Cart    Number  of  Lineal  Yard*  of 

die  Pits.  can  go  and  return  in  a  Day.       Road  covered  by  a  Cart. 

Yank.    Mile*. 

440..  i 36 . .12 

1320..   i 32..... 4 

1700..    1......    9 3 

2100..  1J 7 . 2f 

2640..  If 6.... ...2 

3080 . .  li 5 1  j- 

«•••» itztii • « 

3960. .2} •    4 •...• If 

4400.. 2|......  3  and  4.«.. ........*. .If." 


MinmU,  This  district  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals.  South  fro* 
the  great  ridge  of  the  Ochils,  the  whole  country  seems  to 
be  a  great  field  of  coal,  with  its  concomitant  minerals, 
ironstone  and  lime*  The  mountains  themselves  also 
contain  some  of  the  most  precious  minerals*  The  rocks 
In  the  Ochils  are  composed  of  red  and  grey  granite  whin- 
stone,  and  different  kinds  of  schist;  but  among  them 
veins  have  been  found  of  copper  and  lead.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  district,  on  the  estate  of  Airthrey,  in  the 
years  1161,  6£, 63,  and  64,  an  attempt  was  made  to  work 

Rick  iilnr  *  silver  mine.  About  fifty  barrels  of  ore  were  obtained  j 
four  barrels  were  valued  in  London  at  L.60  Sterling ;  but 
the  work  was  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  It  is  said,  that 
«t  an  early  period  of  the  late  century,  Sir  John  Erskinc  of 
Alva,  by  the  aid  of  miners  from  LesdfciHs,  discovered  a 
valuable  stratum  of  silver  in  the  glen  that  divides  the  Mid* 
dlchill  from  the  Woodhill  of  Alva*  It  was  first  discovered 
in  small  strings  of  silver  ore,  which  being  followed,  coo* 
ducted  the  workmen  to  a  great  mass  of  that  metal*  It  had, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  appearance  of  metallic,  malleable,  or, 
what  is  called,  virgin  silver ;  the  produce  was  no  less  than 
twelve  ounces  of  silver  from  fourteen  ounces  of  ore.  The 
ezpence  of  the  discovery  did  not  cost  above  L.50.  Du» 
ring  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  the  produce  amounted  to 
about  L.4000  weekly,  and  the  proprietor  is  supposed  to 
have  obtained  a  sum  equal  to  L. 40,000  or  L.^0,000,  be- 
sides  considerable  quantities  of  ore  secreted  by  the  work* 
men.  When  the  great  mass  was  exhausted,  the  appearance 
of  silver  gradually  diminished*  and  the  farther,  rescarfcb 
was  laid  aside.  About  the  year  1759,  Charles  Erskine, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  having  purchased  the  estate,  a  com* 
pany  was  formed,  which  renewed  the  search  around  the 
old  workings ;  and,  though  some  small  strings  of  metal 
were  discovered,  they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
encourage  the   continuance  or  the  investigation  of  the; 
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mtk  upon  that  level.    A  pit  was  therefore  sank  below  Meml* 
the  spot  from  whence  the  mass  of  rich  ore  was  formerly 
jobteined ;  and  to  facilitate  the  operation,  the  side  of  the 
hill  was  penetrated  by  a  mim  or  level  to  carry  offthewa* 
ler.    In  executing  this  part  of  the  work,  a  large  mass  of  Ctfedt 
iie  was  discovered,  which  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  sit 
jrtr,  but  upon  accurate  examination  it  proved  to  be  the 
Semi-metal  called  cobalt,  which  is  used  in  forming  the  * 
blue  glarings  of  China  ware,  and  in  giving  to  glass  a  blue 
colour*   The  cobalt  of  Alva  was  tried  at  Prestonpans,  and 
found  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  in  quality  to  that  with 
which  Europe  is  in  general  supplied  from  the  mines  of 
Saxony.     It  was  now  found  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cobalt-ore  had  been  brought  to  the  surface  when  the 
silver*mme  was  formerly  wrought  here,  and  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  for  fifty  years  undisturbed  among  heaps 
jof  rubbish :  thus  an  additional  quantity  Was  procured  i 
but  the  mass  of  cobalt  was  speedily  exhausted,  as  that  of 
silver  had  formerly  been,  and  it  was  found  necessary  te 
abandon  tbc  work*    A  register  of  the  operations,  how* 
ever,  is  said  to  be  in  existence ;  and  that  the  different  me* 
tals  found,  besides  silver  and  cobalt,  were  lead,  coppery 
and  iron,   and  also  of  arsenic,    which  always  exists  hi 
large  quantities,  united  to  the  cobalt,  and  forming  what  is 
called  a  minerpli%er%  from  which  it  must  be  purified  be* 
fore  it  can  be  converted  into  the  blue  powder  used  in  the 
manufactories  of  porcelain.     It  may  be  proper  here  to 
add,  that  the  late  Lord  Alva,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  from  some  of  the  silver-ore  which  red 
mained  in  his  possession,  caused  a  pair  of  communion- 
cups  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  parish  of  Alva,  with 
the  following  inscription  :  "  Sacris  in  Eeclesia  S.  Servant^ 
"  apud  Alveth,   A.  D.   1707,    ex  Argento  indigeno, 
u  D.  D.  C«3j  Jacobus  Exskine."  * 
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Mineral*.  The  hills  to  the  eastward  also,  in  the  parishes  of  TlUit 
coultry  and  Dollar,  contain  similar  appearances  of  valu- 
able  minerals*  In  the  former  of  these  parishes,  upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago,  in  what  is  called  the  Millglcn,  a  cop* 
per-mine  was  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  by  aa 
English  company.  The  thickest  stratum  or  vein  was 
about  eighteen  inches;  and  four  different  strata  were 
found.  After  the  work  had  been  carried  on  for  several 
years,  it  was  abandoned,  as  having  become  unprofitable. 
In  the  same  hills  much  ironstone  is  found,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  ball- ironstone,  which  we  formerly  descri- 
bed. In  the  same  mountains,  farther  eastward,  above  the 
village  of  Dollar,  lead  and  copper  mines  were  at  one  pe- 
riod wrought j  and  silver  ore  has  teen  found  in  Gkn- 
eairn,  to  the  westward  of  Cattle  Campbell,  but  the  quan- 
tity wa?  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  work* 

CotL  At  the,  foot  of  the  Ochils,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
coal-field  immediately  commences  ;  and  throughout  the 
yvhole  district  there  are  numerous  colleries,  from  some  of 
which  considerable  quantities  of  that  mineral  are  export* 
ed.  In  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  coal  and  iron- 
atone,*  *&  iron- work;  has  been  erected  at  Sauchie,  in  the 
parish  of  Clackmannan,  under  the  firm  of  the  Devao 
Company.  They  chose  a  steep  bank,  on  the  south  side 
•f  the  river  Devan,  for  the  situation  of  their  works, 
where  there  was  a  considerable  quarry  *  which  induced 
them  to  try  an  experiment,  whether  the  excavating  the 
quarry  would  not  give  them  more  conveniency,  and  at  a 
less  expence,  than  quarrying  the  stones  and  building  their 
works  at  a  small  distance  from  it.  They  have  two  blast- 
furnaces for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  give  unusual  steadiness  an4  uniformity  to  the  blast 
of  their  cylindrical  bellows,  they  send  the  air  through  a 
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♦tuli  of  such  size*  tbtt  it  contains  10,000  feet  of  com-  Ajfaguiticfc 
pressed  air.     Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  it 
may  be  added,  that  some  strata  of  uncommonly  pure  fire- 
Hay  have  been  found  in  this  district. 

The  tract  of  country  now  under  consideration  contains  Antiquities, 
oo  great  number  of  vestiges  of  antiquity.  In  the  parish 
of  Tillicoultry ,  amidst  a  thicket  of  Scots  firs,  is  a  druidi- 
Al  circle  of  rude  stones,  about  five  feet  and  a  bdlf  in  length 
each,  above  the  ground  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  a- 
Bout  sixty  feet*  The  church  of  this  parish  is  dedicated 
to  St  Servanus  or  St  Serff,  whom  we  formerly  mentioned  St  Ssjrf. 
is  the  instructor  of  St  Kentigern.  He  performed  many 
miracles  ill  this  neighbourhood;  of  which  a  particular  ac* 
count  is  given  in  Winton's  Chronicle,  an  exCerpt  from! 
which  rifts  been  published  by  Mr  Pinkerton.  In  prfrtU 
cular;  he  raised  two  persdru?  from  the  dead. 


In  Tillicoultry  til)  a  wif 

Twt  tooyt  he  raiset  f rfc  ded  to  \yL 

at  his  most  extraordinary  miracle  was  performed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  theft  of  a  favourite  ram  that  was  accus- 
tomed  to  accompany  the  saint.  The  thief,  on  suspicion; 
was  brought  to  the  sain^ ;  but  having  denied  the  crime, 
the  ram,  which  he  had  killed  and  eaten,  bleated  out  of 
his  belly,  and  thereby  convicted  him  of  the  offence.  The1 
itory  is  thus  told. 

This  holy  man  had  a  ram 
That  he  had  fed  up  of  a  Urn  ; 
And  oytit  him  till  folow  ay, 
Quhexcver  h*  pasut  in  hit  way. 
A  theyf  this  schcppe  in  Aclian  stal, 
And  et  hym  up  in  peois  tmalle. 
Quheo  Sanct  Serf  his  ram  had  mjst, 
Ouha  that  it  stal  was  few  that  wis# 
On  presumj  tion  nevertheless 
He  that  it  stai  auityt  wait 
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▼  That  txhapB^Deiaid  that  he  *alao*cht; 

And  tharfor  lor  to  ewer  an  athe 
He  Mid  that  he  wild*  nocht  1m  lay  the  f 
Btit  tone  he  wmhicrede  for  eehayme. 
The  icbeppe  due  bletyt  in  lit  wafiof  | 
$wa  was  he  tyoctyt  lehamf ull j> 
And  at  Saaet  Serf  a£yt  mercy,  ■•    * 

CMtle  Above  tht  village  of  Dollar,  within  s  recess  of  A* 

Campbell. 

•rdttOe  mountains,  are  the  ruins  of  Castle  Campbell.  A  fine 
*&>**•  view  of  them  is  obtained  from  a  bridge  over  a  small  brook 
that  runs  through  the  village*  Its  situation  appears  pc* 
euliarlj  wild  and  inaccessible*  It  stands  on  an  insulate*) 
mount  of  rock,  formed  by  nature,  but  partly  finished 
by  art.  It  has  a  deep  ravine  or  glen  upon  each  hand* 
with  very  steep  banks,  which  commence  from  the  foot  of 
the  walls.  In  the  bottom  of  the  glen  are  rivulets,  which 
form  beautiful  cascades,  and  unite  immediately  below  the 
castle.  The  mount  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  con* 
nectcd  on  one  side  only  with  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
but  disjoined  from  them  by  a  deep  trench,  over  which 
there  must  formerly  have  been  a  drawbridge.  Excepting 
at  one  point,  the  castle  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains 
towering  to  the  clouds.  On  the  southern  or  steep  side, 
however,  towards  the  village  of  Dollar,  is  an  opening  of 
the  mountains,  forming  a  natural  vista,  through  which 
the  adjacent  country  and  the  banks  of  the  Forth  are  seen. 
The  glens  on  each  side  of  the  castle  are  adorned  with 
natural  woods,  which  nearly  cover  the  rooks  interspersed 
over  this  romantic  scene.  The  lofty  mountain  to  the 
north  is  verdant  to  the  summit. 

The  history  of  this  castle,  or  the  period  of  its  con* 
Struction,  is  not  known.  It  was  originally  called  Castle 
Gloom  ;  but  having  become  the  property  of  the  family 
of  Argyle  as  far  baek  as  the  year  1465,  its  name  was 


iltertd  to  that  of  Castle  Campbell.    At  the  timeof  thtA*»f*u» 
sdomstioii  it  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  Archibald  J 


Earl  of  Argyll  This  nobleman  was  the  irst  of  the  Scot- 
tiih  nobility  who  publicly  ventured  to  profess  the  reform* 
ed  religion  ;  and  thereby,  in  all  probability,  by  the  turn 
which  he  gave  to  the  character  of  his  elan  and  descend* 
ants,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  misfortunes  under  the 
later  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  of  the  great  po» 
polarity  which  is  attached  to  the  name  of  Argyle  among 
the  people  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland*  la  this  strong* 
bold  the  celebrated  John  Knox  found  a  retreat,  and  was 
allowed  to  preach*  la  1644  Castle  Campell  was  burned 
by  Montroee  ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  ruin.  The  tower  is  still  tolerably  entire,  but 
the  rest  of  thf  building  is  hastening  fast  into  total  ruin* 
Montrose's  army,  when  they  burned  this  castle,  destroyed 
every  house  in  the  parish  of  Dollar,  and  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Muckart  in  Perthshire,  because  the  inhabitants 
were  Argyle's  vassals.  By  mistake  they  left  a  single 
house  in  the  parish  of  Muckart  unconsumed  by  fire,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  stood  on  the  property  of  another 
baron.  The  castle  was  anciently  supplied  with  water, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  by  means  of  a  secret  stair  which 
penetrates  downwards,  through  the  solid  rock,  to  one  of 
the  adjoining  rivulets.  The  passage  is  six  feet  wide,  and 
appears  to  have  been  cut  with  steps,  which  are  now  co. 
vered  with  rubbish  :  partly  from  the  situation,  with  the 
trees  and  impending  rocks  which  overhang  the  passage,  it 
has  become  frightful  even  to  look  into.  It  is  called 
Kim  ft  Score  or  Cut,  from  having  been  formed,  as  tradi- 
tion relates,  by  one  of  that  name,  to  whom  the  fortress 
anciently  belonged.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  and  strength,  and  a  robber  of  such  enter* 
prise,  that  on  one  occasion  he  entered  the  palace  at  Dun* 


An^uitkt-fennline  and  carried  off  the  king's  dinner ;  bat  a  jrotfag 
1  •  nobleman  pursued,  and  fought  and  Vanquished  him,  and 
cast  his  body  into  a  pool  of  the  Devan,  which  is  still 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  victorious  champion,  WiU 
Mi  Pool. 
Tower  of  Among  the  antiquities  of  the  fcotinty  may  be  noticed 
*Uo*'  the  tower  of  Alloa.  It  was  built  prior  to  the  y^ar  1300; 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  Erskines;  Earls  of  Marr,  and 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Representative  of  that  family; 
The  trails  ate  eleven  feet  in  tbicknesss;  and  the  highest 
turret  is  eighty-nine  feet  from  the  ground:  It  has  been 
repaired  by  the  present  otfrner,  atid  is  inhabited. 
tower  of  Th*  °ld  tower  of  Clackmannan  also  merits  ittentibn.  It 
CUckman-  |s  pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  Commanding 
an  extensive  and  bcautifiil  prospect  over  the  adjacent  tract 
of  country.  It  was  long  the  seat  of  the  thief  of  the  Braces. 
The  large  square  tower  is  called  Robert  Brace's  Tower. 
His  two-banded  sword  and  helmet  were  not  long  ago  pre* 
Served  here.  Near  the  tower  stands  the  little  town  of 
Clackmannan.  The  Braces  are  said  to  hive  had  a  fife 
Or  string  of  castles,  of  which  this  and  another  in  Stirling* 
Shire  were  two ;  they  were  all  within  sight  of  each  other; 
So  that  they  could  communicate  by  signal.  When  Clack* 
tnannan  first  belonged  to  the  Bruces  is  uncertain.  There 
is  a  charter  quoted  by  Douglas  as  early  as  the  time  of 
King  David  the  Second,  dated  the  9th  of  December  1359-, 
wherein  that  king  gftmts  to  Sir  Robert  Bruce  (whom  be 
therein  styles  his  dearly  beloved  relation)  the  cfastle  and 
ta&nor  of  Clackmannan,  with  divers  other  lands  lying 
within  the  sheriffdom  of  Clackmannan.  The  royal  fa- 
mily of  Brace  terminated  in  a  female,  who  by  marriage 
transferred  the  crown  to  the  steward  of  Scotland,  giving 
rise  to  the  royal  family  of  Stuart.     According  to  the 
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tfeat  notion  of  clanship,  the  chief  was  always  the  nearest  Aatiq&i* 
oak  representative,  and  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  by  the  ui  ^  ■■ « i 
Mure  of  the  male  line  in  the  royal  family  of  Bruce,  be* 
came  chief  of  the  Braces.  Henry  Bruce>  Esq.  last  laird 
of  Clackmannan,  died  in  1772,  leaving  no  male  represent 
wives  $  and  it  is  now  considered  as  a  question  of  muck 
difficulty,  though  perhaps  of  little  importance,  whether 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  or  Bruce  of  Rennet  is  now  the  chief 
Df  that  race.  The  widow  of  the  last  laird  of  Cfackman* 
mm  died  in  1791  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  She  had  ill 
far  possession  a  helmet  and  a  sword  of  a  monstrous  size* 
both  said  to  have  been  used  by  King  Robert  Bruce  at  the 
battle  of  Basnockburn.  Both  of  these  die  bequeathed  to 
the  Eaii  of  Elgin.  Adjoining  to  the  old  tower  of  Clack- 
mannan is  the  house  in  which  the  family  resided  till  the 
direct  line  became  extinct.  Both  the  tower  and  this  old 
mansion  are  rapidly  falling  into  ruins.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  remains  of  some  other  ancient  towers  c 
one  in  particular  at  a  place  called  Heartshaw,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Stewarts  of  Rosyth,  from  whom  Oliver 
Cromwtell  is  said  to  have  been  descended  by  the  fe- 
male line.  Little  of  it  remains ;  as  the  proprietor,  early 
in  the  late  century*  pulled  it  down  to  erect  some  farm 
buildings.  On  the  banks  of  the  Devan,  on  the  lands  of 
Sauchiey  is  a  similar  tower,  more  entire  than  that  of 
Clackmannan  ;  but  nothing  interesting  is  known  concern- 
ing its  history. 

This  county  or  district  contains  several  beautiful  villas.  VUUf* 
Of  these  we  have  already  mentioned  that  of  Alva,  and 
the  ancient  fabric  belonging  to  the  representative  of  the 
family  of  Marr»     That  of  Shawpark  is  uncommonly  con-  Shtwptrk, 
spicuous.     It  stands,  with  its  plantations,  in  the  parishes  *"" 
of  Alva  and  Clackmannan  ;  the  situation  is  beautiful,  on 
an  elevation  proceeding  gradually  from  the  Forth,  at  the 
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Village*  distance  of  two  miles,  and  having  in  view  a  fine  reach  or 
curve  of  the  river,  with  the  towers  of  Alloa  and  Clack* 
mannan,  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  even  the  mountain  of 
Tinto  in  Clydesdale.  The  houses  of  Kennet,  Tillicoultry, 
and  Tillibodie,  also  deserve  notice.  Indeed,  every  re* 
aidence  in  this  district  derives  much  beauty  from  it* 
southern  exposure  ;  a  large  river  and  a  fertile  valley  in 
front,  and  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  to  the  northward* 
The  late  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  whose  fall  in  Egypt 
excited  such  general  national  interest,  was  proprietor  of 
Tillibodie,  which  he  derived  from  his  father.  Thjs  fa* 
.tnily  was  uncommonly  fortunate.  During  the  Kfe  of  the 
father,  the  eldest  son  attained  to  high  command,  and  the 
first  degree  of  popularity,  as  a  British  officer  in  Europe  ; 
the  second  son,  General  Sir  Robert  Abercrombie,  was 
governor  of  Bombay,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  for- 
ces in  Bengal  j  and  the  third  son,  Lord  Abercrombie, 
was  a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice  in  Scotland. 

There  is  no  royal  borough  in  this  county.  The  village 
Clackmin-  of  Clackmannan  is  the  head  town  of  the  county.  It  stands 
on  the  ridge  of  a  hill ;  its  street  is  broad  and  regular 
enough,  but  the  houses  are  mean.  It  contains  upwards 
of  600  inhabitants  ;  and  the  artificers  who  live  in  it  are 
driefty  employed  by  the  surrounding  country.  It  has 
two  annual  fairs,  which  are  noway  distinguished.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  there  ii  only  one  sheriff,  orr  as  he  is 
called  in  Scotland,  sheriff-depute  (there  being  no  high- 
sheriffs),  for  Stirling  and  Clackmannan!  He  has,  how- 
ever,  a  substitute  for  each ;  and  the  substitute  for  Clack- 
mannanshire holds  courts  at  times  here.  The  member  of 
parliament  is  elected,  and  the  liars,  or  annual  valuation  of 
the  grain,  is  fixed  at  this  village.  The  most  considerable 
AUoa.  town  in  the  county  is  Alloa  ;  most  of  the  streets  of  it  are 
narrow  and  irregular.     It  has  a  good  harbour,  where,  at 
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neap-tides,  the  water  rises  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  Vfflafe* 
tod  at  springotides  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  feet. 
The  quay  is  substantially  built  of  rough  hewn  stone,  and 
forms  a  creek,  here  called  a  pow,  into  which  a  rivulet 
falls.  Above  the  harbour  is  an  excellent  dry  dock,  largo 
enough  to  contain  a  ship  of  forty  guns.  Above  the  dry 
dock  is  a  ferry,  at  which  two  eomplete  piers  have  been 

1  _ 

built  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the  water 
at  full  tide  is  about  half  a  mile*  This  place  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  that  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
called  camblets,  but  it  has  of  late  years  greatly  declined* 
A  considerable  number  of  weavers  are  here  employed  by 
tht  Glasgow  manufacturers ;  and  the  shipping  employs 
several  mechanics.  There  is  here  a  manufactory  of  bottle* 
glass,  in  a  very  convenient  situation,  with  a  pier  adjoin- 
ing, by  which  their  goods  can  be  unloaded  or  embarked ; 
and  a  waggon* way,  whieh  brings  coal  from  the  pit  to  their 
door.  There  is  also  here  a  manufactory  of  brick  and  tiles, 
and  a  tan  work.  Alloa  has  four  annual  fairs,  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  considered  as  a  prosperous  and  active  place* 
The  remaining  villages  of  the  district  are  of  little  import* 
ance. 

The  population  of  the  county  of  Clackmannan  stands 
thus: 
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Almost  all  the  common  people  in  Scotland  who  are 
counted  of  a  decent  and  respectable  character  possess  a 
less  or  a  greater  collection  of  hooks  ;  the  number  is  sel- 
dom great,  and  they  usually  consist  of  books  of  religion 
and  ecclesiastical  or  other  history.  Sometimes^  however, 
considerable  collections  of  books  are  made  by  individuals) 
particularly  those  residing  near  villages  to  which  itinerant 
auctioneers  of  books  sometimes  go.  In  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  parish  of  Dollar,  mention  is  made  of  a 
person,  balding  the  rank  of  a  common  shepherd,  woo 
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bad  carried  the  propensity  to  accumulate  books  to  a  length 
tttt  is  necessarily  very  unusual  with  persons  in  such  a 
situation.  He  had  collected  no  less  than  370  volumes 
of  divinity,  history,  travels,  voyages,  complete  sets  of  the 
Spectator,  Guardian,  Tatler,  Rambler,  &c.  besides  ma* 
purines  of  various  sorts.  His  name  was  John  Christie ; 
he  was  born  in  1712:  and  it  will  readily  \>e  believed  that 
he  remained  unmarried ;  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
him  to  expend  the  produce  of  his  industry  in  the  way  now 
neQuoned* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  this  district  possesses  great  *4* 
vintages,  from  its  minerals  and  the  vicinity  of  a  navigable 
over,  yet  this  river,  on  jhe  one  side,  and  the  mountains 
CQthe  other,  in  some  degree,  render  it  a  sort  of  seques- 
tered spot,  interrupt  its  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  have  in  some  measure  hitherto  prevented 
it  from  attaining  to  that  degree  of  importance  to  which  it 
fuffct  otherwise  aspire* 
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SmmdaHei.  «P JtofefekMNG  eastward,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain*, 
across  a  comer  of  Perthshire,  which  here  irregularly  pene- 
trates to  the  Forth,  we  arrive  at  Ae  small  inland  county  of 
Kinross.  We  formerly  mentioned  that  the  country  which' 
extends  from  the  Ochil  hills  to  the  German  ocean,  with  the 
Tay  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Forth  on  the  sooth,  was 
Sn  ancient  times  called  Ross.  The  appellation  resulted* 
from  its  insular  situation.  This  word,  in  the  Gothic  or 
Pictish  language,  signifies  a  peninsula :  hence*  Kinross, 
tor&eanross,  as  it  was  formerly  spelled,  signifies  the  head 
*tf  tthe  peninsula ;  Culross,  the  back  of  the  peninsula  ;  and 
Muckross,  the  old  name  for  Fifeness,  the  point  or  snout  of 
tof  the  peninsula.  By  this  general  name  it  continued  to  be 
called,  until  in  later  times,  as  Buchannan  informs  us,  "  ReT 
liquum  agri,  ad  Fortham  usque,  ambitio  in  yarias  praefec- 
turas  dissecuit,  Clackmananam,  Culrossianam,etKinrossia» 
anam."  The  last  of  these,  about  the  year  1426,  was  divi- 
ded into  the  two  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinrpss ;  and  at  th* 
revolution,  Kinross  being  thought  too  small. a  county  as  it 
then  stood,  was  enlarged  by  fhe  addition  of  Orwell,  Cleish, 
and  Tillibole ;  which  parishes,  before  that  period,  had 
belonged  to  the  county  of  Fife.  But  though  these  are  now 
two  distinct  counties,  and  are  separately  represented  in 
parliament,  they  are  both  comprehended  in  the  sheriffdom 
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tf  Fife.   Kinrosshire  ts  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  Bmmdarwt 

and  Extent* 

Fifeshire,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  Perthshire*     It 
'     extends,  from  east  to  west,  from  the  church  of  Fossaway 
due  east  to  Auchmore  bridge,  the  length  of  eleven  miles 
and  a  quarter  ;  and  from  Kelly  bridge,  nearly  due  north  to 
Damhead,nine  miles  and  three-eighths.  The  general  figure 
of  the  county  is  somewhat  circular,  although  the  line  of 
its  boundary  is  very  irregular.     That  which  limits  with 
Perthshire  on  the  west  and  north  measures  twenty-one 
miles;  but  when  taken  in  a  right  line,  it  extends  to  no 
more  than  about  fourteen.     The  boundary  with  Fife  mea- 
sures nearly  twenty-eight  miles1,  but  in  a  straight  line  it 
does  not  exoeed  nineteen.     The  county  contains  seventy- 
eight  square  miles,  or  about  39,702  Scottish  acres.     The 
surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  varied.  The  middle  por« 
don,  which  in  point  of  extent  comprehends  about  one- half 
of  the  whole,  occupies  a  situation  comparatively  low,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  plain  or  flat,  slightly  varied 
with  swells  of  gentle  rising  grounds*     The  boundaries  of 
the  county,  in  every  direction,  are  hilly,  or  formed  of  a 
higher  land  than  the  Laigh  or  vale  of  Kinross,  with  one 
exception  only,  at  the  narrow  passage  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  where  the  river  Leven  issues  from 
the  celebrated  loch  of  that  name.     The  Ochil  hills  form 
the  northern  boundary  of  Kinross-shire  ;  the  Cleish  hills, 
the  southern  ;  and  Balneartie  hill,  and  the  West  Lomond, 
or  Bishop's  hill,  as  it  is  called,  bound  it  on  the  east  and 
south-east  quarters.     The  sides  of  these  hills  which  face 
the  central  part  of  the  county  are  for  the  most  part  excel- 
lent pastures,  which  generally  retain  a  beautiful  verdure  ; 
patches  of  moor-land  occurring  only  near  their  summits. 
In  the  interior  and  higher  part  of  the  Ochils,  howeverf 
heath  becomes  more  abundant.     The  chief  variety  in  tho 
appearance  of  the  low  grounds  is  produced  by  the  mixture 
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,  Waters  0f  corn  and  grass  lands,  and  by  a  few  thriving  plantations^ 
interspersed  with  villages  and  houses,  the  possessions  of 
the  inhabitants*  Some  intervening  morasses  and  exten- 
sive  moors  likewise  variegate  and  blot  the  surface.  Even 
the  margin  of  Lochleven  is  ornamented  in  this  way  by 
a  common  moor  of  more  than  300  acres,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Kinross,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
county.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  shire  is  open  and  ex- 
posed, there  being  little  of  it  inclosed,  and  many  of  the 
inclosures  formed  not  of  hedges,  but  of  stone  walls. 

LocMetca.  Of  the  waters  of  this  county*  thai  which  merits  atten- 
tion in  the  most  remarkable  degree  ia  the  lake  called 
Lochleven.  on  the  banks  of  which,  uX  its  upper  and  west- 
ern extremity,  stands  the,  town  of  Kinross.  This  lake  is 
inferior  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  to  ^ochlomond ;  and 
also  in  picturesque  beauties  it  is  inferior  both  to  it  and  tP 
many  lakes  in  the  Highland*,  Still*  however,  it  is  a 
noble  expanse  of  fresh  water*  of  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  including  its  angular  juttings,  and  covet- 
ing by  its  waters  about  3,308  acre*,  {rom  this  extent, 
however*  must  be  deducted  the  area  of  the  Inch,  or  St 
SerfPs  Island,  amounting  to  about  thirty-six  acres,  and 
likewise  the  area  of  the  island  containing  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  castle  of  Lochleven.  Besides,  there  must 
be  deducted  the  area  of  two  small  spots  of  ground  in  the 
loch,  consisting  of  about  two  acres.  The  extent  of  the 
loch  must  vary  somewhat  in  different  seasons.  The  sur- 
face of  its  water  has  been  observed  to  sink  two  feet  five 
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inches  and  one-fourth  below  a  particular  mark  on  a  stake 
driven  into  the  ground;  and  it  has  been  found  to  rise 
eight  inches  and  one-fourth  above  that  mark  •  so  that  the 
lowest  fall  and  the  highest  rise  of  the  surface  of  the  loch 
may  be  estimated  to  be  about  three  feet ;  although  it  is 
probable,  that  on  particular  and  rare  occasions,  as  after 
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%mj  rains  and  sudden  thaws  of  the  winter  snow,  it  may  Water*  m 
hare  risen  much  higher  than  this  number  of  inches.  This 
like  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hills  called  the  Lo- 
mauds,  on  the  south  by  the  hill  of  Balneartte,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  plain  of  Kinross*     It  is  remarkable  for  pro- Lochleven 
during  trout  of  a  large  size,  and  with  flesh  of  a  pinktromL 
or  reddish  colour,  approaching  nearly  to  the  taste  and 
appearance  of  salmon*     Sorrie  of  them  weigh  from  two 
to  eight,  and  even  ten  pounds ;  but  in  general  they  are 
not  of  such  magnitude.     They  are  brought  regularly 
to  tbe  Edinburgh  market,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale. 
The  high  flavour  and  bright  red  colour  of  the  trout  are 
understood   to  rise  from  the   food  by  which  they  are 
supported  in  the  lo<?h ;  it  being  a  general  rule,  as  formerly 
noticed,  that  while  the  flesh  of  trout  is  white  in  clear 
and  limpid  waters,  the  same  sort,  when  found  where  the 
rivers  pass  with  a  slow  stream  through  a  tract  of  foul  or 
meadow  ground,  have  less  or  more  redness  in  their  co- 
lour.   A  considerable  part  of  the  bottom  of  Lochleven  is 
spongy,  from  which  aquatic  plants  rise  in  great  abun* 
dance,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  lake,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  cover  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their 
lowers :  but  the  circumstance  to  which  the  high  cblour  of 
ike  Lochleven  trout  is  chiefly  ascribed,  is  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  small  shell-fish  of  a  red  colour  which  abounds  in 
tbe  bottom  of  the  loch, -and  especially  among  the  aquatic 
plants.  Its  form  is  globular ;  and  the  trouts,  when  caught, 
hare  often  their  stomachs  full  of  these  fish.     The  trouts 
generally  lie  in  deep  water,  and  do  not  rise  to  any  kind  of 
fly  or  hook,  however  baited.    It  has  been  remarked,  also, 
that  in  Lochleven  are  found  all  the  different  species  of  ri- 
ver trout,  evidently  appearing  from  the  manner  in  which 
tbcy  are  spotted ;  but  after  they  have  remained  some 
time  in  the  loch,  and  approached  towards  one  pound  in 
weight,  they  become  red  in  the  flesh.    Indeed,  the  joup^ 
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,  w»tert.  fry  of  all  9orts  are  white  in  the  flesh,  and  do  not  assime 
the  colour  common  to  the  trout  of  this  loch  till  they  reach 
the  size  of  a  herring.  The  species  called  the  galley  trough 
or  char  is  that  chiefly  admired.  Besides  the  trout,  pike, 
perch,  and  eels  are  found  in  the  loch  ;  the  last  of  these  in 
great  abundance.     Lochleven  receives  the  water  of  three 

Q&tj.  small  rivers  and  several  streamlets.  Gairny^  the  southern* 
most  stream  in  the  county,  is  formed  of  two  branches* 
One  of  them  has  it  origin  in  the' united  parishes  of  Fossa- 
way  and  Tilliebole,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Devaa ; 
the  other,  its  south  branch,  rises  about  the  west  end  of 
Cleish  parish,  or  the  eastern  point  of  Fossaway.  The 
river  formed  by  the  uniori  of  these  two  branches  di* 
vides  the  old  parish  of  Tillibole,  which  is  wholly  in  Kin- 
ross-shire, from  the  parish  of  Cleish.  In  its  course  east- 
ward it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of 
Kinross  and  Cleish,  till  on  the  east  of  Gairny  bridge,  on 
the  line  of  the  great  road  to  Perth,  it  separates  the  latter 
parish  from  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  fortmoak,  after 
which  it  falls  into  Lochleven.  The  water  of  this  rivulet 
is  commonly  of  a  dark  colour ;  which  circumstance  is 
probably  owing  to   its   passing  through    low    meadow 

Quech.  grounds  and  soils  abounding  with  bog  and  peat- moss* 
The  lands  in  the  parish  of  Cleish  and  Portmoak,  lying  to 
the  south  of  it,  have  for  the  most  part  a  northern  expo* 
sure.  The  next  river  to  Gairny  is  South  $>uecb9  which 
takes  its  rise  among  the  Ochils.  The  Quech,  after  run* 
ning  through  a  part  of  Fossaway  parish,  passes  into  the 
parish  of  Kinross,  which  it  divides,  not  very  unequally, 
in  its  course  to  the  south-east ;  and  passing  near  Kinross, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  enters  Lochleven.  North 
$htech,  another  principal  stream  or  water  in  this  county, 
has  likewise  its  rise  among  the  Ochil  hills.  The  original 
springs  form  themselves  into  two  branches,  which  alter  a 
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meandering  course  ire  united  into  one  stream,  that  be- ,  ****+< 
comes  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Orwell  and 
Kinross,  till  its  waters  are  lost  in  Lochleven,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  loch.  The  water  of  both  the  Quechs 
is  very  pure  and  transparent,  running  on  a  gravelly  chan* 
nel  almost  the  whole  of  the  course.  It  sometimes,  from 
the  open  nature  of  the  under  ground  in  particular  places, 
and  in  the  dry  months  of  summer,  entirely  disappears* 
The  smaller  streams  are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  re- 
quire particular  notice, 

Lochleven  gives  rise  to  the  river  Leven,  which  pass-fcWerL* 
es  through  a  considerable  part  of  Fife  into  the  sea,  form- 
ing the  largest  water  of  that  county*  In  the  month  of 
September,  the  eels,  which  greatly  abound  in  Lochle- 
ven, begin  to  go  down  in  great  numbers  to  the  sea  ;  but 
this  passage  they  only  attempt  during  the  night.  When 
the  season  of  the  emigration  arrives,  the  fishers  place  nets 
in  the  river,  and  draw  them  every  two  hours  during  the 
night*  The  nets  are  frequently  found  full.  This  sort  of 
fishery,  however,  is  attended  with  no  great  degree  of  pro- 
fit ;  because  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  the  people 
at  large  dislike  the  eel,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  serpent.  As  the  serpent  is  always  associated  with 
the  two  horrible  ideas  of  poison  and  of  the  Devil  or  Old 
Serpent,  the  eel,  by  association,  partakes  of  the  horror 
tfith  which  it  is  Regarded. 

Besides  Lochleven,  there  are  several  small  lakes  in  the 
county  j  of  these  there  are  four  in  the  parish  of  Cleish. 
The  largest  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference ; 
the  rest  are  much  smaller.  The  whole  four  cover  about 
250  acres.     The  fish  found  in  them  are  pike,  perch,  eel, 

and  a  few  Uouts. 
The  soil  of  this  county  has  that  variety  which  is  fre-3j^ 

etient  in  Scotland.     Part  of  it  is  of  stiff  clay,,  or.  boggy 
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ChmTti  and  spon*7 '  "^  pthcr  Ptrts  °*  '*'  **  no  Srett  ditttacc^ 
1     V  ■■  are  often  light,  and  freely  admit  the  passage  of  water. 

The  clay e j,  and  also  the  mossy  soils,  very  frequently 
rest  upon  horizontal  layers  of  freestone.  This  has  a  ten*, 
djmcy  to  create  a  cold  and  mossy  surface,  because  the 
moisture  cannot  penetrate  to  the  solid  stone.  On  the  con* 
trary,  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  rests  upon  rot- 
ten whinstone,  that  is,  wbinstone  which  moulders  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  Of  such  stones  the  hills  here  are 
chiefly  composed.  The  soil  which  it  forms  is  light,  dry, 
and  warm,  and  in  a  tnoderate  elevation  produces  fine  short 
grass  without  heath. 
Clim*c  fa  the  higher  grounds  the  climate  is  cold  and  wet.  This 
is  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  to  the 
l\ills,  which  attract  the  clouds  and  vapours  in  their  course. 
Frost  sets  in  somewhat  more  early,  and  continues  longer, 
than  in  tfye  adjacent  districts  to  the  south.  The  air  is  ge- 
nerally clear,  which  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  south-west  wind  is  sometimes  very  boiste- 
rous, but  is  supposed  to  be  advantageous  ;  carrying  off  the 
superabundant  moisture  collected  on  the  lower  grounds  by 
the  copious  and  numerous  springs  from  the  declivities  of 
the  hills.  The  high  winds,  however,  are  sometimes  hurt- 
fill  to  the  crop  in  harvest,  by  shaking  it  if  too  ripe.  To 
guard  against  this  occasional  but  fatal  danger,  requires  all 
the  sjdll  and  industry  of  the  husbandman.  The  parish  of 
Portmoak  is  in  some  degree  sheltered  from  the  cold  easU 
erly  winds,  which  in  the  spring  season  are  severely  felt 
upon  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  Fife  ;  but  it  is  exposed 
to  the  north-west  winds,  which  blowing  across  the  Ochil 
hills  covered  with  snow,  and  along  the  surface  of  the  locbt 
becomes  intensely  cold.  On  the  whole,  however,  seed- 
time and  harvest  are  here  as  early  as  in  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  the  climate  is  abundantly  salubrious.    The 
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•fops  cultivated  in  this  county  are  chiefly  oats,  barley,  and  Agricul* 
pets.  Wheat  is  seldom  sown.  Artificial  grasses,  con-  -  "***  f 
listing  of  clover  and  rye-grass,  are  also  cultivated.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  turnips  ;  but 
potatoes  are  far  more  generally  reared  as  a  fallow  crop. 
On  every  farm  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax,  or,  as  it  is 
universally  called  in  Scotland,  lint,  is  sown.  Many  of 
the  cattle  are  of  the  Highland  breed,  and  may  therefore 
literally  be  called  black  cattle,  from  their  colour.  The 
sheep  are  partly  of  the  black-faced  or  Tweeddale  kind, 
and  partly  white-faced ;  but  the  latter  are  of  a  small 
size. 

The  inclosing  And  subdividing  of  land  is  a  practice  not  IdcImut*. 
6f  long  standing  in  this  country.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  agricultural  improvement  are,  however, 
already  so  well  known  in  this  place,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  is  inclosed  every  year.  But  after  all  that  has  yet 
been  done,  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  country  remain 
to  be  inclosed*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  long 
continue  in  such  a  state,  as  the  whole,  excepting  a  com- 
mon of  two,  is  already  subdivided.  Inclosnres  are  of  all 
sixes,  from  four  to  above  fifty  acres,  answerable  to  the 
extent  of  the  farm,  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  land, 
tnd  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  The  dry  stone  dikes  are 
preferred  by  some,  but  others  give  a  preference  to  the 
ditch  and* hedge.  Lands  inclosed  can  usually  be  let  from 
year  to  year  for  pasture,  at  a  higher  rent  than  for  tillage 
upon  a  lease  of  nineteen  years.  The  demands  for  inclo- 
sed lands  are  upon  the  increase,  and  consequently  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  diminishes. 

Concerning  the  plantations  of  this  county  it  is  unneces-  Plantations, 
sary  to  say  much,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the 
estate  of  Blair,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cleish  hills, 
the-county9  in  all  probability,  does  not  contain  one  hun- 
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Apicul-  dred  acres  covered  with  trees,  although  there  can  beo* 
y_  [*"  doubt  that  belts  of  planting  would  both  adorn  and  enrich 
the  exposed  surface  of  this  district,  particularly  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  amelioration  of  climate,  and  consequent  im» 
Plantation  provement  of  pasture-lands,  which  can  only  be  effectually 
produced  in  this  manner*  With  regard  to  the  plantations 
on  the  estate  of  Blair,  the  proprietor,  William  Adam,  Esq. 
sergeant  at  law,  has  given  an  account  of  them,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  are  situated  in  many  places  fire 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  plan* 
tations  were  begun,  by  the  predecessor  of  the  present  propria 
etor,  previous  to  1738.  He  inclosed  at  that  period  about 
1000  acres  by  narrow  stripes  of  planting,  extending  to  a* 
bout  thirty  or  forty  acres.  The  plantations  were  extend* 
ed,  by  his  immediate  successor,  to  five  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  previous  to  the  year  1784  $  to  which  sixty  acres 
of  plantations  were  added  by  the  present  proprietor,  for 
the  sake  of  oompleting  the  original  plan  of  inclosing.  The 
latter  plantations  were  made  in  broader  stripes  than  for- 
merly, and  in  larger  masses.  The  woods  consist  of  pines 
of  all  sorts,  oaks,  ashes,  beeches,  and  elms.  The  grounds 
being  varied  with  numerous  little  hills  and  rocky  emi- 
nences, as  well  as  various  glens  and  valleys,  there  has 
resulted  the  most  perfect  degree  of  shelter  that  trees  can 
give.  The  varied  lines  of  wood  breaking  the  currentof 
the  wind  from  every  quarter,  and  the  cattle  finding  shel- 
ter in  every  field  from  every  wind  that  blows,  are  advanta- 
ges that  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  proprietor,  compensated 
for  the  additional  length  of  fencing  which  that  mode  of 
planting  necessarily  occasioned.  The  climate  has  in  this 
way  been  improved  ;  and  hence,  though  the  soil  has  recei- 
ved no  improvement  from  tinting,  draining,  or  other  cul- 
ture, yet  in  the  spring  the  grass  rises  much  earlier,  and  in 
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aujumn  continues  fresh  much  later,  in  these  indosures,  than 
on  the  exposed  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  plant- 
ing, it  was  found  advantageous  to  place  the  tree  obliquely 
with,  its  top  to  the  south-west,  the  quarter  from  which 
the  wind  most  frequently  blows.   They  assumed  of  them* 
selves  an  upright  direction,  and  in  the  mean  while  pros* 
pered  better.    The  larch  succeeded  best,  and  also  the 
spruce  and  silver  firs  ;  likewise  the  New  England  pinef 
for  twenty-six  or  thirty  years,  after  which  it  failed* 
The  Scotch  firs  were  of  little  value,  unless  in  low  situa* 
uoas.    The  beech,  elm,  ash,  and  sycamore,  grow  rapidly* 
The  spruce  appears  to  be  the  best  for  nursing  forest  trees. 
It  is  thickly  leaved,  and  has  unpliable  branches,  so  that  it 
gives  much  protection  iqithout  lashing  the  neighbouring 
trees  during  severe  blasts*     The  larch,  on  the  contrary,  i* 
naked  of  leaves ;  during  the  worst  part  of  the  season  its 
pliable  boughs  lash  unmercifully  the  neighbouring  trees. 
In  other  respects,  however,  Mr  Adam  thinks,  "  that  the 
greatest  discovery  for  Scotland,  in  the  way  of  planting,  is 
the  larch.    It  is  now  known  to  suit  all  exposures  and 
toils,  and  to  be  a  very  useful  tree.     The  common  peo- 
ple," he  adds,  "  have  got  over  all  their  prejudices  against 
it,  and  prefer  it  to  their  old  acquaintance  the  Scotch  fir. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  pines  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  is  e- 
quallj  suited  to  all  uses ;  for  it  bears  wet  and  dry  equally 
well ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  bears  being  sometimes  wet 
and  sometimes  dry  better  than  any  other  tree.    I  have  ob- 
served, too,  that  it  grows  well  and  readily  by  the  shed* 
ding  of  its.  seed.   One  of  my  plantations,  planted  in  1763, 
contains  a  considerable   proportion  of  larches.      There 
were  left  in  it  large  vacant  spaces  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  riding,   and  of  bringing  out  the  wood  when  there 
should  be  thinnings.     In  these  vacancies- there  are  many 
young  larches  growing  most  vigorously ;  and  as  I  am 
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sure  none  were  planted  in  it,  they  must  be  sclf-sowt! 
from  the  seed  of  the  adjacent  trees.  It  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  too,  that  horses  have  been  permitted  to  graze  in 
that  plantation ;  and  the  young  larches  bear  no  mark 
whatever  of  having  been  injured  by  them*  Black  cattle 
have  been  excluded." 
Pigeon-  This  county,,  though  extremely  small,  is  well  stocked 
with  pigeon-houses ;  a  nuisance  of  which  agriculturalists 
have  just  cause  to  complain.  They  make  dreadful  ha- 
voc among  the  grain,  particularly  in  seed  and  harvest- 
time  ;  and  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  large  county  of* 
File,  they  are  supposed  to.  consume  4000  bolls  annually. 
Did  the  proprietors  themselves  farm  their  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  dovecots,  the  public  would  still 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  wasteful  mode  in  which  the 
most  valuable  of  all  commodities  arc  expended  *  but  When 
it  is  considered  that  they  are  forcibly  billeted  on  tenants* 
the  grievance  is  more  obviously  intolerable.  The  profit 
derived  from  these  animals  is  extremely  trifling.  The  va- 
lue of  a  pigeon-cot  is  seldom  more  than  L.  5  or  L.  6  annu- 
ally ;  and  frequently  from  two  or  three  pigeon-cots  two 
hundred  pairs  in  a  year  are  scarcely  obtained.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  the  farmers,  however,  that  pigeons  are  not 
now  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  Gentlemen  seem  not  to  set 
so  high  a  value  upon  this  species  of  stock  as  they  once 
did.  Many  of  the  pigeon-houses  have  been  suffered  to  go 
to  ruin.  Proper  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  keep 
them  in  repair  ;  and  this  is  a  temptation  to  the  pigeons  to 
desert  them.  Even  those  which  are  kept  in  good  order 
are  not  in  general  so  well  stocked  as  they  once  were* 
This  circumstance  has  been  imputed  to  various  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  general  correctness  of  culture  now 
introduced,  and  the  practice  of  sowing  artificial  grasses, 
which  are  completely  carried  off  at  the  approach  of  win* 
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ter,  leave  upon  rich  lands  none  of  the    seeds  of  wild  Afric*U< 
plants,  upon  which  these  animals  were  accustomed  to  feed  __r 

during  that  part  of  the  year  in  which  no  vegetation  exists, 
la  the  next  place,  wherever  wheat  is  cultivated,  it  is  al- 
most universally  steeped,  before  it  is  sown,  in  a  pickle 
formed  with  salt  and  quicklime*  The  pigeons,  in  seed- 
time, cramming  themselves  with  grain  soaked  with  brine, 
and  crusted  round  with  lime,  are  supposed  to  suffer  se- 
verely, and  that  thus  many  of  them  actually  perish.  At 
least,  a  mode  of  destroying  dunghil  fowls  similar  to  this 
has  been  frequently  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vil- 
lages, when  the  inhabitants  wantonly  allowed  their  poul- 
try to  trespass  upon  crops  of  grain.  Oatmeal  is  formed 
into  dough,  with  strong  pickle,  or  rather  with  the  brine 
of  old  salted  beef.  Pieces  of  the  dough  are  scattered  near 
the  corn-field.  The  fowls  readily  eat  the  dough,  and 
thereafter  drink  water  till  they  destroy  themselves. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  county  is  not  a  subject  of  great  Miner*. 
importance.  Whinstone  is  found  in  a  variety  of  situa-  °^' 
tions ;  and  freestone  of  the  best  quality  abounds.  Lime- 
stone likewise  has  been  discovered  in  abundance,  and 
wrought.  There  are  no  coal-works  established  in  tluc 
county;  but  coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  obtained  on  very  moderate  terms,  the 
distance  being  short.  Peats  may  be  got  in  several  pla- 
ces ;  but  the  labour  and  loss  of  time  which  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  occasions,  cause  them  to  be  less  used  in  the 
present  times  than  formerly. 

This  county  is  well  intersected  with  roads,  which  are  Road* 
in  general  very  good.  The  parish  roads,  in  many  places, 
Jre  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  statute-labour.  The 
carriages  and  the  personal  labour  may  be  either  furnished 
in  kind,  or  commuted,  at  the  option  of  the  individuals 
from  whom  they  are  exacted.     The  scheme  of  making 
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«  ^y^  and  repairing  public  roads  by  statute-work,  or  the  joi 
assistance  of  the  people  chiefly  concerned  in  these  roac 
was  certainly  very  commendable,  and  probably  the  hi 
that  could  have  been  devised,  at  that  period  when  roads  at 
.to  admit  heavy  Carriages  were  first  opened  for  the  servi 
of  the  public.  At  that  time  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  m 
of  his  horses  and  serjrants,  was  not  nearly  30  necessary 
the  field  a£  afterwards,  when  improvements  in  husband 
4>ecame  mote  general.  Several  weeks  in  summer  m 
winter  required  hut  extremely  little  attention  find  labot 
in  comparison  of  what  must  now  be  given  in  the  cultiv 
tion  of  potatoes  and  other  green  crops,  in  summer-fi 
-lowing,  inclosing  land,  draining  fields,  procuring  linn 
removing  stones,  &c.  &c.  These  kinds  of  labour  were  n 
then  much  attended  to  by  the  cultivators  of  the  groun 
In  these  weeks,  or  rather  months,  of  recess,  therefore,  pa 
of  the  labour  of  the  community  was  properly  directed 
the  making  and  repairing  of  roads.  The  plan  met  wf 
the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  w: 
great  alacrity  they  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  2 
yeral  tasks  required  at  their  hands.  More  work  com 
then  be  done  by  the  same  number  of  persons,  colled 
by  their  own  and  the  consent  of  the  community,  tb 
could  have  been  expected  by  hired  servants ;  but  as  so 
as  the  people  were  driven  away  to  make  roads  at  a  d 
tance  from  the  vicinity  where  they  had  their  habitation 
or  where  they  were  immediately  concerned  in  agricultu- 
operations,  they  engaged  in  the  work  with  reluctance,  a 
consequently  made  small  progress.  The  improvement 
agriculture  also  rendered  farmers  averse  tp  employ  die 
servants  and  horses  in  this  way.  The  times  are  now  a 
tered  since  the  period  when  farmers  servants  in  summer  ha 
little  else  to  do  than  to  pull  thistles,  and  their  horses  hai 
no  other  work  than  to  eat  them.     Hence  it  has  been  foun* 
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lecasary,  {hat  every  farmer  -may  occupy  his  time  U] 
his  twn  farm,  to  convert  the  statute-labour  into  a  pecu- 
niary payment,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  labourers  or  an 
undertaker  to  make  or  support  the  roads  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  principal  turnpike-roads  in  this  -county  arc  those  * 

which  lead  from  Perth  to  Queensferry,  and  from  Stirling 
to  Kinross.    They  are  kept  in  the  best  state  of  repair. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  this    county,    those  connected  Aatl3nWc$ 

with  Lochleven  are  the  most  remarkable.     The  Castle 

of  Lochleven,    now  in   ruins,    stands   upon  an  island, 

nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  loch,  of  about  two  English 

acres  in  extent.     Lochleven  Castle  is  of  unknown  anti-  cutfe. 

•oitj.    It  is  encompassed  with  a  wall  of  stone,  nearly  of 

a  square  form.     The  principal  tower,  which  is  a  square 

building,  stands  upon  the  north  wall,  near  its  north-west 

corner;  and  there  is  a  lesser  round  tower  at  the  south-east* 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  square  tower  is  an  apartment  or 

dungeon,  with  a  well  in  it.  Above  this  is  a  vaulted  room, 

which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  kitchen.     Over  this 

were  formerly  three  stories.     The  whole  circuit  of  the 

otter  rampart  is  565  feet.     This  castle  is   said  to  have 

been  founded  by  Congal,  son  of  Dongart,  king  of  the 

Picts.    It  occurs  in  history  as  early  as  1334,  when  its,eSCt 

was  besieged  by  Sir  John  de  Sterling,  an  English  officer, 

with  a  number  of  Scots  who  had  joined  the  English  party. 

Fordun  gives,  in  substance,  the  following  account  of  the 

matter :  The  besiegers  finding  the  siege  tedious,  establish* 

ed  their  quarters,  at  Kinross,  impiously  surrounding  the 

cfaorch  with  a  fortress  ;  thereby,  as  the  historian  alleges, 

converting  the  house  of  God  into  a  den  of  thieves.    Allan 

de  Vissent  was  then  governor  of  the  castle,  and  had  with  him 

tther  James  Lambyn,  a  citizen  of  St  Andrews,  and  many 

>rave  and  robust  Scotsmen.     The  siege,  for  a  while,  went 

n  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  the  besiegers  gaining 
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Antigortie^litde  ground,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem;  and  in  order  to 
overflow  the  castle  and  drown  the  garrison,  constructed  a 
strong  and  high  dam,  with  turf  and  hard  rammed  earth, 
across  the  water  of  Leven,  by  which  the  lake  empties  iu 
self.     At  this  work  the  neighbouring  people,  women  as 
well  as  men,  worked  incessantly.    They  ako,  by  chan- 
nels cut  in  the  earth,  drew  down  the  waters  of  Leven  to 
the  town  of  Kinross.     The  festival  of  the  blessed  Marga, 
ret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  approaching,  which  was  annually 
celebrated  at  Dunfermline,  Sir  John  de  Sterling  though* 
it  necessary,  for  form-sake,  to  attend,  taking  several  of 
his  people  with  him ;  the  remainder  he  disposed  in  the 
best  manner  for  carrying  on  the  siege.    But  the  blessed 
Servanus,  the  protector  of  the  islanders,  inspired  them 
with  the  following  mode  of  defence.     The  governor  and 
garrison,  informed  of  Sterling's  absence,   and  being  in 
want  of  victuals,  firing,  and  all  other  necessaries,  secretly 
detached  four  valiant  men,  in  a  light  yoat,  and  provided 
with  proper  instruments,  to  destroy  the  dam.     They  got 
out  on  the  east  side  of  the  castle  unperceived  by  the  be* 
siegers ;  and  after  labouring  almost  the  whole  night,  de- 
spairing of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  had  determined 
to  desist :  but  one  of  them  suggesting  that  they  should 
persist  a  little  longer,  and  that  he  would  promise  them 
help  from  the  faith  he  had  in  $t  Servanus,  resuming  their 
work,  the  water  began  to  come  through  the  dam  by  drops; 
which  they  observing,  in  haste  returned  to  their  boat  and 
regained  the  castle,   carrying  the  joyful  news  to  their 
comrades,  who  were  thereby  filled  with  courage.     The 
water  continued  by  degrees  to  widen  the  breach,  and 
within  the  space  of  two  hours  ran  out  with  great  impetu- 
osity, it  having  been  more  than  a  month  in  collecting ; 
and  such  was  its  fury,  that  it  swept  away  not  only  the 
tents,  sheds,  booths,  and  cottages  of  the  English,  and  of 
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those  lodged  on  the  banks  of  the  fake,  carrying  (heir  hor-  Amjqpkjc* 
fcs  aad  harness  to  the  sea,  but  also  tore  up  and  carried  * 
away  the  banks  themselves  of  great  districts.  It  being 
sow  quite  day,  the  garrison  rf  the  castle  unanimously, 
is  had  been  previously  settled,  embarked  themselves, 
with  warlike  instruments,  for  the  fort ;  which  the  Soldiers 
there  observing,  and  being  under  great  astonishment* 
quickly  sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  when  many  of  each 
parry  were  wounded  with  arrows.  The  English  at  lengthy 
though  with  difficulty,  were  obliged  to  ffy,  on  which  the 
Soots  joyfully  entered  the  fort/  and  obtained  a  consider* 
tbie  booty*  besides  provisions ;  all  which  they  conveyed! 
twiy  with  them.  The  news  of  this  ervent  having  been 
carried  to  John  de  Sterlings  he  bound  himself  by  oath  not 
to  retire  from  the  castle  till  he  had  completely  demolishes 
it  tod  punished  the  garrison  with  death :  but  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  adds  the  historian,  which  is  ever  watchful' 
over  his  faithful  servants,  depressed  the  affairs  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  raised  those  of  the  Scots,  and  in  a  short  time  de- 
livered them  from  the  English  yoke,  under  which  they 
had  been  severely  oppressed.  Sir  John  de  Sterling,  seeing 
it  was  not  his  interest  to  persevere,  and  having  made  a 
sort  of  treaty  of  peace  with  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  dis- 
gracefully retired  home,  not  without  the  stain  of  perjury. 
At  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Leven,  some  remains  of  this  dam-dike  or  mound  are  still 
thought  to  be  distinguished. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  renders  this  castle  Qaetn 
particularly  conspicuous  in  Scottish  history,  is  the  con-^j^M?" 
finement  here  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.   After  she  here. 
had  parted  with  Bothwell  at  Carberry,  and  surrendered 
herself  a  prisoner  to  the  confederate  lords,  she  was  con- 
veyed to  this  castle,  and  shut  up,  under  the  custody  of 
the  wife  of  Douglas  of  Lochlcven,  who  was  the  mothef 
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AnriqnitiCi.0f  Murray,  the  natural  son  of  James  the  Fifth,  afterward* 
regent.  Thi»  woman,  whose  manners  were  as  rude  as  her 
conduct  had  been  irregular,  bore  an  implacable  hatred  to 
Mary,  alleging  that  her  own  son  was  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  crown.  Under  such  a  guardian  the  queem 
suffered  all-  the  miseries  of  a  rigorous  captivity.  She 
was  even  compelled  to  sign  an  instrument,  resigning  her 
crown  in  favour  of  her  infant  son,,  and  appointing  Mur- 
ray regent.  In  this  secluded  fortress  she  languished  for 
months,  and  seemed  almost  forgotten,  till  the-  haughty 
conduct  of  the  regent  estranged  from  him  many  of  the 
confederates,  and  the  length  and  rigour  of  her  imprison- 
ment had  moved  many  to  compassion ;  so  that  her  few 
friends,  who  had  been  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  unite,  and  were  daily  increasing,  when  she  recovered 
her  liberty  in  a.  manner  no  less  surprising  to  them  than 
unexpected  by  her  enemies.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  rescue  her,  which  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper  had 
rendered  abortive  :  hut  neither  the  walls  nor  boks  of  the 
fortress  were  barriers  against  love.  Mary  had  those  be* 
witching  charms  which  always  raised  her  friends.  These 
charms  she  employed  to  captivate  the  heart  of  George 
Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  She 
treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction,  and  even 
allowed  him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes.  That 
circumstanced,  was  it  possible  for  a  youth  like  him  to  re* 
sist  such  a  temptation  ?  He  yielded,  and  drew  others  into 
the  plot.  On  Sunday  the  2d  of  May  1568,  while  his 
brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  re* 
tired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  his  accomplices  found 
means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother's  chamber ;  and 
opening  the  gates,  the  queen  and  a  female  attendant,  un- 
der the  protection  of  her  lover,  reached  a  boat  prepared 
for  te  purpose,  and  threw  tlie  keys  into  the  lake,  haviug 
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previously  locked  the  doors.  An  alarm  was*  sooh  given ;  Atiyfeife 
confusion  filled  the  eastle  ;  hasty  lights  were  seen  passing 
and  repassing  at  every  window,  and  traversing  the  island 
in  all  directions ;  but  no  boat  could  be  found.  The 
boat  in  which  the  queen  was  soon  reached  the  shore, 
when  she  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy  by  Lord  Sea- 
ton,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and  a  few  attendants.  She  in- 
standy  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards 
Niddrie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Seaton,  in  East  Lothian. 
Here  she  arrived  without  interruption,  and  after  resting 
for  three  days,  set  out  for  Hamilton,  which  place  she 
reached  early  the  next  morning  ;  an  astonishing  exertioq, 
when  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  not  accustomed  to  such 
violent  exercise,  is  considered.  The  battle  of  Langside 
was  afterwards  fought  by  her  adherents  ;  but  that  being 
lost,  she  fled  into  England,  from  whence  she  was  never 
permitted  to  return. 

In  the  largest  island  of  the  lake  was  formerly  situated  priory  o| 
the  priory  dedicated  to  St  Serff,  or  Servanus.  It  is  said8150^- 
to  have  been  founded  by  Qrudo,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  Picts,  and  that  he  granted  the  island  to  the 
original  Christian  clergy  of  Scotland,  called  by  the  Scots 
and  Britons  Culdets,  from  whom  so  many  places,  whose 
names  begin  with  the  syllable  Kil,  are  supposed  to  this  day 
to  derive  their  appellation.     The  ruins  of  the  monastery 
are  still  visible.     David  the  First  annexed  it  to  the  priory 
of  St  Andrews*     Patrick  Graham,  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, and  grandson  of  King  Robert  the  Third,  is  said  by 
historians  to  have  been  buried  within  the  chapel  of  this 
priory .     He  prematurely  attempted  to  produce  a  refor- 
mation of  the  lives  of  the  catholic  cfergy,  before  the  coun- 
try at  large  was  prepared  to  demand  that  measure,  which 
they  did  with  a  vengeance  about  fourscore  years  thereaf- 
ter.   He  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  who 
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Antiquities. Were  all  powerful  at  court.  They  arrested  and  confined 
him,  first  in  his  own  palace,  thereafter  in  different  mo- 
nasteries, and,  lastly,  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  already 
mentioned,  where  he  died  in  1478. 
Portmoak  On  the  eastern  bank  of  Lochleven,  to  the  northward  of 
muDSMcry-  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  flow  towards  the 
sea,  stood  the  monastery  of  Portmoak.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded'  by  a  king  of  the  Picts,  called  Rogasch,  and 
was  built  for  the  Culdees,  whose  monasteries  originally 
appointed  the  bishops  in  the  different  places  where  bishops 
*  then  existed.  It  had  considerable  possessions.  At  the  re- 
formation, the  prior  of  Portmoak  happened  to  be  sub- 
prior  of  St  Andrews,  and  he  united  it  to  St  Leonard's 
college  there.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  monastery 
now  remain.  Its  prior  was  accustomed  to  reside  at  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Kipncss,  of  which  it 
had  received  a  grant  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First. 

In  the  vicinity,  that  h,  eastward  from  Lochleven,  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  county,  arc  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  tower  or  castle  of  Arnot,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  of  that  name  upwards  of-  000" 
years. 

Burleigh  ^n  ^ie  eas*ern  Part  °f  tne  parish  of  Orwell  are  the  ruins 
castle.  0f  the  castle  of  Burleigh.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  It  is  a  square  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  ten  feet  in  height,  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  castle  itself 
is  entirely  in  ruins ;  a  part  of  its  wall  is  fallen  down,  and 
the  ditch  in  many  places  filled  up.  To  the  eastward  of 
Anafreck,  in  the  parish  of  Kinross,  an  artificial  mount  of 
earth  was  opened  some  years  ago.  It  is  called  the  Elf 
Hillock  or  Fairy  Know.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  coffin 
formed  of  unpolislied  stones,  in  which  were  some  bones, 
interspersed  with  pieces  of  charcoal ;  from  which  it  would 
appear,  that  at  the  time  of  its  formation  it  had  been  cus- 
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ternary,  on  some  occasions  at  least,  to  born  the  bodies  ofAmi^akieg 
the  dead.  *       - 

Upon  several  of  the  hills  which  form  the  border  of  this 
county  are  the  remains,  particularly  to  the  south,  of  pla- 
ces of  defence,  but  in  a  very  decayed  state.  The  most 
remarkable  of  them  is  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  called  Drumglen.  On  the  low  ground 
near  this  hill,  to  the  northward,  some  urns  were  found  in 
1791 ;  four  of  them  were  discovered  under  a  great  stone, 
and  others  under  a  cairn  or  heap  of  small  stones.  They 
contained  human  bones,  with  pieces  of  charcoal  and  ash- 
es. They  were  tolerably  well  glazed,  but  appeared  to 
hate  been  formed  of  coarse  materials. 

Kinross,  which  is  the  central  and  principal  town,  andKiaraa> 
capita]  of  the  county,  is  situated  in  50°  1 5*  north  latitude, 
and  3°  lo'  west  longitude  from  London,  and  is  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  sea-port  towns 
of  Alloa,  Kincardine,  Culross,  North  Queensferry,  In- 
Terkeithing,  Burntisland,  Kinghorn,  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart, 
and  Leven,  on  the  south-west,  south,  south-east,   and 
east;  and  from  the  ports  of  Perth  and  Newburgh  on 
the  north*     Here  is  the  seat  of  the  sheriff,  justice   of 
peace,  and  baron-bailie  courts.     This  town,  it  would  ap- 
pear, formerly  consisted  of  forty-seven  steadings  or  tofts, 
as  they  are  commonly  called.     That  it  did  so  is  evident 
from  an  agreement  mutually  entered  into  in  1708,  for  the 
division  of  a  common  called  the  moors  of  Kinross;  to 
which  common  each  of  the  tofts  had  an  equal  right.  The 
inhabitants  then  derived  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the 
produce  of  the  town  acres,  grazing  their  cattle  on  the  se- 
veral commons  belonging  to  the  place,  and  from  the  fish 
of  Lochleven.     Between  sixty  and  seventy  new  houses 
have  been  added  to  the  town  within  the  last  forty  years  ; 
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Village*, 

been  frequently  quoted  by  tourists : 

No  more  its  arches  echo  to  die  noise 

Of  joy  and  festive  mirth;  no  more  the  glance 

Of  biasing  taper  through  it»  window*  beams, 

And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave : 

Bat  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 

•Lash'dby  the  wintry  tempests,  cold  and  bleak, 

And  whistle  mournfully  throagh  the  empty  hall, 

And  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  towers  to  dust* 

Perhaps  in  some  lone  dreary  desert  tower, 

That  time  has  spared,  forth  from  the  window  looks* 

Half  hid  in  grass,  the  solitary  f  ox ; 

While  from  above,  the  owl,  musician  dire ! 

Scrcaim  hideous,  harsh,  and  grating  to  the  ear* 

loual  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fate, 

A  row  of  moss  green  trees  around  it  stand  f 

Scarce  here  and  there  upon  their  blasted  tops* 

A  shrivelled  leaf  distinguishes  the  year. 

The  population  of  the  county  of  Kinross  stands  tJ 
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FIFE. 

BomJirie*  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  form 
•»*  «**"*«  and  situation  of  the  county  of  Fife.  It  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Scotland j  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  ac- 
cordingly washed  by  the  waters  of  the  German  ocean. 
On  its  southern  side  it  looks  down  upon  the  Frith  of 
Forth  ;  on  the  north,  the  river  Tay  divides  it  from  the 
counties  of  Angus  and  Perth  ;  on  the  west,  the  bounda- 
ries are  the  counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan* 
The  county  of  Kinross  incroaches  deeply  upon  its  western 
ride.  From  the  uncvenness  of  this  last  boundary,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  indented  by  the  surround* 
ing  waters,  its  form  is  irregular.  By  the  most  correct 
computation  that  can  be  made,  its  medium  length,  from 
cast  to  west,  is  about  thirty-six  miles,  and  its  medium 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  fourteen  miles;  and  there- 
fore the  whole  contents  will  amount  to  504  square  miles, 
or  256,070  Scots  acres,  equal  to  322,560  acres  English 
measure.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county,  however, 
from  the  western  point  of  the  parish  of  Saline  to  Fifeness, 
is  upwards  of  sixty  miles ;  and  from  Kinghorn  on  the 
south,  to  Newburgh  on  the  north,  is  upwards  of  thirty 
miles.  The  county  lies  between  56°  3'  and  56°  25'  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  3°  and  3°  56'  of  west  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich. 
Hiife.  Fife  exhibits  abundance  of  inequalities  of  surface,  but 
contains  nothing  that  in  Scotland  deserves  to  be  denomina- 
ted mountainous  territory.    The  chief  hills  are  the  Lo- 


©ends,  by  which  it  is  partly  separated  on  the  west  from.   H^k 
finross-shire,  but  which  are  in  no  respect  remarkable. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  Largo  Law,  very  con* 
sptcooos  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Lothians.    It  is 
of  a  conical  form,  situated  considerably  inland,  but  does 
sot  rise  more  than  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  mention  hills  in  Scotland,  which  in  addition 
to  the  name  of  the  place  or  village  near  which  they  are 
situated  receive  the  appellation  of  Law.     They  are  sel- 
dom what  can  be  called  lofty  mountains,  but  rather  coni- 
cal hills,  detached  from  any  great  mountainous  chain,  and 
liable  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country.     Two  ety- 
aologies  of  the  word  have  been  given.     By  some  it  has 
been  supposed  that  these  hills  were  places  where  crimi- 
nals were  executed,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  statutes,  "  did  underlie  the  law."    Others,  how* 
«ver,  are  of  opinion,  and  the  notion  seems  fully  as  pro- 
fable,  that  these  conspicuous  hills  were  anciently  selected 
os  alarm-posts,  on  which  fires  were  Kindled  in  cases  of 
tostile  invasion  of  any  sort  ;  for  example,   North  Ber- 
wick Law  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  and  Largo  Law 
on  the  north,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
A  fire  kindled  on  the  one. would  be  readily 'seen  at  the 
.other ;  and  these  two  would  be  capable  of  spreading  an 
alarm,  in  an  instant,  over  a  very  large  division  of  Scot- 
land.    In  the  present  vulgar  Scottish  dialect,  the  word 
Jaw  is  synonymous  with  the  English  word  flame,  which 
lhe  Swedes  express  by  the  word  loay  and  the  Danes  by 
the  word  lue.     It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the 
appellation  law  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  northern  term 
which  signiiies./Zfzzft*.     The  Norman  Law,  in  this  county, 
is  also  conspicuous.     Several  hills  on  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county  give  variety  to  its  aspect. 
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Watcri.^  Xhe  general  aspect  of  Fife  is  uncommonly  beautiful 
and  populous  along  its  shores ;  but  on  assoending  from 
thence  inland,  it  more  or  less  suddenly  a«fum*s  &  consi- 
derable degree  of  bleakness  of  appearance* 

From  its  peninsular  situation,  the  inland  waters  of  Fife 
cannot  be  great  or  important*    The  chief  of  its  streams 
TT* Lcm    are  the  Leven  and  the  Eden.    The  Leven  issues  from 
the  celebrated  Lochleven  in  Kinrosshire,  and  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.    This  water  runs  eastward,  through 
a  beautiful  strath,   by  Lesslie,  Balgonie,  and  Balfour* 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  town, 
of  Leven.     In  its  course  it  is  joined  by  the  water  of  Lo- 
thrie,  a  little  below  the  village  of  Lesslie ;  by  the  Orr^ 
half  a  mile  above  Cameron  bridge ;  and  a  little  farther* 
down  by  a  burn  or  brook,  which  descends  from  the  Lomoo A. 
hills,  and  runs  thro9  a  valley  in  Markincb,  a  little  towards 
the  north.  From  its  rise  to  the  sea,  the*Leven  has  a  course 
of  eleven  or  twelve  miles.     It  is  a  clear,  constant,  anA 
weighty  stream,  and  from  the  declivity  of  its  channel  im 
in  many  places  rapid,  and  of  quantity  and  force  sufficient 
to  drive  machinery  of  almost  any  magnitude.    There  are 
upon  this  water  seven  bleachfields,  two  large  cotton-mills, 
three  mills  for  spinning  flax,  twelve  corn-mills,  three 
fulling-mills,  seven  lint-mills,  two  flour-mills,  four  bar- 
ley-mills,   one  mill  for  manufacturing  linseed-oil,  and 
three  coal-engines.     Besides  the  stations  already  occu- 
pied, there  are  many  others  equally  convenient  for  erec- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  and  where  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water  can  be  had  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  water  abounds  with  excellent  salmon  and  trout,  and 
some  pikes  and  eels.     Where  it  falls  into  the  sea  there  is 
a  considerable  salmon-fishery,  the  property  of  which  be- 
longs to  Mr  Christie  of  Durie. 
Orr#  The  Orr  issues  from  a  loch  or  lake  of  that  name, 


t§  the  southward  of  Lochleven,  in  the  parish  of  BaHtrn   ^"^ 
py.     About  a  mile  below  the  loch  it  is  joined  bj  a 
stream  from  Lochfettie,  and  farther  down  by  another 
from  Lochgellie,  and  at  last  loses  itself  in  the  water  of 
Leven  about  half  a  mile  above  Cameron  bridge.     Upon 
this  water  there  are  six  corn-mills,  two  fulling-mills,  two 
lot-mills,  one  flour-mill,  and  one  coal-engine.     Loch  Orr 
has  been  lately  drained  by  the  proprietor,  by  which  means 
he  has  added  above  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  his  estate* 
Bat  while  the  proprietor  of  the  loch  has  been  a  gainer,  the 
proprietors  of  the  mills  have  been  materially  injured  by  the 
(trainings.   The  loch  was  originally  a  natural  reservoir,  in 
which  the  water  was  collected,  and  from  which  a  regular 
tad  sufficient  supply  was  furnished  at  all  seasons.     But 
bow  that  the  dam  is  removed,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
ran  off  as  it  'gathers,  the  mills,  in  a  long  course  of  dry 
weather,  are  but  scantily  supplied,  and  must  occasionally 
stop.    Besides,   the  haugh  and  low  grounds  upon  the 
banks  of  the  water  are  liable  to  be  overflowed  and  inju- 
red in  time  of  floods  or  great  falls  of  rain  ;  there  being 
nothing  now  to  prevent  their  running  off  as  they  are  coU 

'  lected.  This  water,  issuing  from  mossy  ground,  and  in 
its  course  being  mixed  with  coal-water,  has  never  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching.  Trout,  pike,  perch# 
ttd  eels,  are  to  be  found  in  it,  but  no  salmon. 

Lochty,  which  rises  out   of  the  bog  Lochty,  in   the  Lochty, 
parish  of  Ballingry,  runs  upon  flat  ground,  through  the 
parish  of  Kinglassie,  and  falls  into  the  Orr  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  road  that  leads  from  Kirkcaldy  to  the  New 

Jan.     This  is  a  small  stream  except  in  rainy  weather. 

fish,  the  same  as  in  the  Orr.     Only  one  lint-mill  upon  it. 
The  water  of  Eden  forms  an  important  line  in  the  geo~  *<*€», 

graphy  of  Fife.    It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
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Wateri*  small  sreams  in  the  parishes  of  Strathmiglo  and  Falkland, 
that  is,  towards  the  north  and  eastern  side  of  the  Lomonds. 
It  runs>  in  general,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  parallel  to 
the  Taj,  and  divides  the  eastern  part  of  Fife  into  two  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  southern  is  the  largest.  It  will  after* 
wards  be  remarked,  that  the  mineralogy  of  the  county 
en  the  two  sides  of  the  river  is  totally  different ;  and  the 
jnouth  of  the  Eden  may  even  be  considered  as  an  interest- 
ing point  in  Scottish  geography,  so  far  as  its  mineralogy  is 
concerned..  In  the  mean  while,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
this  stream,  from  its  source,  winds  its  way  slowly  through 
a  level  valley,  passes  the  town  of  Cupar,  and  loses  itself 
in  the  German  ocean  a  little  below  the  Guard  bridge.  This 
water  is  increased  by  the  accession  of  several  small  streams 
that  descend  from  the  high  grounds  on  either  side,  and 
"has  a  course  of  about  eighteen  miles.  Formerly,  from  its 
having  little  descent,  and  from  its  frequent  and  sharp  turn- 
ings, it  very  often  overflowed  its  banks,  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  ground  on  either  side  by  washing 
away  the  soil :  but  some  of  the  proprietors  through  whose 
lands  it  runs  have  now  partly  remedied  this  evil,  by 
straightening  and  deepening  its  channel.  Mr  Johnston  of 
Lathrisk,  in  particular,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  spa* 
r?d  no  labour  or  expence  in  order  to  render  the  work  as. 
complete  and  effectual  as  possible  ;  and  his  operations 
have  been  equally  successful  and  advantageous  te  his 
estate.  He  caused  a  spacious  canal  to  be  made  for  the 
w#ter,  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  feet  at 
the  top,  secured  on  the  sides  by  embankments  and  hedges, 
which  include  a  space  of  seventy  feet  in  breadth  ;  so  that, 
in  time  of  a  flood,  there  is  sufficient  space  for  containing 
the  water,  and  preventing  its  overflowing  and  damaging  the 
adjacent  grounds.  Upon  this  water  there  are  some  mills. 
and  a  bleachfield  near  Cupar.     It  abounds  with  excellent 
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fed  and  white  trout,  pikes,  and  eels';  and  thirt  Is  a  sak  VaMm 

moo-fishing  at  its  mouth,  neaf  the  sea. 

Besides  these  there  are  xrtany  smaller  streams  upon 
which  mills  have  been  erected  ;  ana  in  most  quarters  sU 
hmdance  of  good  water  is  found. 

Fife  contains  a  very  considerable  number  of  lochs 
lakes,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent.  The 
following  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  loch  of  Lin*  Loch  of 
lores,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is*  a  beautiful  *** 
ttieet  of  waier,  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  ah  equal 
breadth.  It  is  frequented  by  wild  ducks  and  other  wa- 
ter-fowl ;  and  abounds  with  pike  and  perch.  Were  the 
leighbouring  heights  covered  with  plantations  properly 
disposed,  this  lake  could  not  fail  to  b6  regarded  as  un- 
commonly beautiful.  Even  in  its  pfesent  state,  when  seen 
from  the  high-road,  it  has  much  beauty.  The  small  wood 
tf  Woodmill,  just  showing  its  northern  extremity  on  the 
tath-west  of  the  lakey  the  manse,  churchy  and  church- 
jnrd  of  Abdie,  Standing  solitary  on  the  west,  2nd  the  ruin- 
tas  mansion  of  Old  Lindoresy  with  the  trees  surrounding 
ft  on  the  north,  form  a  most  picturesque  view,  and  have 
i  fine  effect. 

Killconquhar  loch,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  coun-  Kilkonern 
rj,  is  nearly  of  an  oVal  form,  and  is  about  two  miles  inhar  ^^ 
eiroi  inference.  The  loch  was  originally  called  Redmyre, 
tod  peat  was  obtained  from  it.  It  had  a  drain,  according 
to  tradition,  towards  the  sea  ;  but  this  having  been  choak- 
ed  up,  it  became  a  lake.  The  only  fish  which  it  con* 
tains  are  pike  and  eels.  It  is  frequented  by  considerable 
numbers  of  water-fowl.  Being  situated  in  a  fertile  coun* 
try,  between  the  large  plantations  and  inclosures  around 
Ely  house  on  the  one  hand,  and  Killconquhar  on  the 
othcf,  it  becomes  an  interesting  object  j  adding  beauty, 
variety,  and  richness,  to  the  other  ornaments  of  the  terri^ 
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vrzttn.  torj  around  it.    Kinghorn  loch  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
Kinghora   the  town  of  Kinghorn,  and,  though  not  luge,  is  t  fine  eh* 


ject  on  the  edge  of  the  road  that  leads  from  KirkcaHj  to 

the  Queensferry.    It  forms  a  natural  reservoir,   from 

which  the  cotton  and  flax  machinery  at  Kinghorn  iftsup- 

Lochgellie  plied  with  water.    In  the  parish  of  Anchterderran.  there 

UloS""^  arc  two  ^^  °*  considerable  size,  viz.  Lochgellie  and 
Camilla  loch ;  the  former  about  three  miles,  and  the  lat- 
ter  about  two  miles  in  circumference :  and  farther  west, 
an  the  parish  of  Beith,  we  meet  with  Lochfettie,  of  an 
oblong  figure,  and  of  equal  extent  with  cither  of  the  tw* 
last  mentioned.  These  three  lochs,  Being  situated  in  the 
most  uncultivated,  perhaps,  and  least  sheltered  parts  of  die 
county,  may  be  considered  as  natural  beauties,  which  a** 
rest  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  afford  him  a  moment 
tary  amusement,  under  the  unhospitable  appearance  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  passing.  To  those  already 
mentioned  we  shall  only  add  the  small  loch  of  Otterstoo, 
in  the  parish  of  Dalgety,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
which  from  its  situation  is  universally  admired.  On  its 
banks  stand  three  gentlemens  houses,  two  of  which  are 
still  inhabited ;  and  it  is  so  surrounded  with  rising  ground 
and  trees  as  to  furnish  a  pleasing  miniature  scene. 

Besides  these  inland  waters,  the  county  has,  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  boundary,  the  sea-coast ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  south,  the  Tay  on  the  north, 
and  the  German  ocean  on  the  east ;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  almost  every  part  of  it  accessible  to  eommerce. 
Climate.  The  climate  of  Fife  is  in  general  as  temperate  as  could 
be  expected  in  such  a  latitude,  and  is  far  more  friendly  to 
vegetation  than  many  districts  which  are  farther  south. 
In  that  part  of  the  county  which  stretches  along  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  which  is  not  greatly  elevated  above  the  level 


of  the  sea,  well  cultivated  and  improved,  and  tolerably  Climate 
sheltered  by  inclosures  and  numerous  plantations  around 
the  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  climate  is  warm 
and  temperate  ;  snow  seldom  lies  long  ;  and,  in  case  of 
continued  storms,  the  frost  generally  disappears  a  consi- 
derable time  before  it  leaves  the  higher  and  more  inland 
parts.     In  the  middle  and  northern  districts,  where  the 
ground  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  soil  is  cold,  wet,  and 
lets  improved  ;  or,  where  it  is  destitute  of  shelter,  the 
ispect  is  bleak,  and  the  air  more  cold  and  penetrating. 
This  county,  from  its  peculiar  situation,  and  from   the 
almost  uniform  direction  of  its  hills  and  valleys  from  east 
to  west,  is  much  exposed  to  winds  which  blow  fepm  the 
east,  north-east,  and  south-east.    These  winds  not  only 
sweep  along  the  high  grounds*  but  force  their  way  through 
the  valleys,  without  obstruction  \  so  that  the  whole  coun- 
ty, excepting  some  particular  spots,  accidentally  favoured 
by  situation,  lies  exposed  to  their  assaults.     Armed  with 
the  cold  of  the  great  northern  continent  over  which  they 
pass,  and  unsoftened  by  the  small  extent  of  sea  they  have 
to  cross,  they  are  keener  and  colder  than  the  winds  from 
any  other  quarter,  and  often  prove  hurtful  to  vegetation, 
especially  when  the  springing  grain  is  yet  in  the  tender 
blade.     The  winds  from  the  south-west  are  usually  the 
most  weighty  and  violent,  and  sometimes  do  material  in- 
jury to  the  farmer,  by  shaking  his  ripe  grain  in  harvest. 
In  the  spring  and  beginning  of  summer  vegetation  is  fre- 
quently retarded  by   alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  which 
greatly  injure  the  pasture-grass  and  hay-crops  ;  but  the 
wheat-fields,  if  the  plants  keep  in  the  ground,  are  seldom 
the  worse   for  being  retarded.     Hoar  frosts  frequently 
happen  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June,  and  sometimes  la. 
ter.     If  wheat  be  in  the  ear  and  in  blossom  when  thi* 
takes  place,  it  will  infallibly  be  more  or  less  subjected  tq 
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blight,  or  .what  is  called  mildew,  which  it  generally  £» 
Qcapes  if  its  growth  be  checked  in  the  spring*  From  the 
dry  bottom,  and  natural  warmth  of  the  soil,  the  north  di- 
vision, and  the  south  banks  of  .tfee  jiver  Eden, have  harvest 
eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  the  generality  of  Fife.  The 
jvest  and  north-west  end  of  the  county,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lomond  and.Ochil  hills,  as  well  as  the  high 
ridge  of  the  middle  division,  being  more  subject  to  cold, 
lpin,  and  damp  fogs,  are  still  later,  by  eight  or  ten  days^ 
in  all  respects,  than  the  rest  of  the  county.  From  epery 
quarter  both  fair  and  rainy  weather  come ;  but  th.e  rains 
that  are  brought  by  the  south-west,  the  .south-east,  and 
the  north-east  winds,  are  the  heaviest,  the  most  frequent, 
an4  of  the  longest  continuance.  The  rains  from  the  two 
last  mentioned  points  are  for  the  most  part  very  cold;, 
and  from  thence,  too,  come  the  greatest  falls  of  snow  in 
winter.  The  driest  and  most  steady  weather  comes  from 
the  west,  north-west,  and  east.  With  respect  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  weather  through  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular.  It  is  not 
from  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  from  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls,  or  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  that  the 
husbandman  has  so  much  to  fear,  as  from  the  inconstancy 
and  variableness  of  the  weather  $  an  evil  from  which  no 
season  in  the  year  is  exempted,  and  which  this  county 
feels  in  common  with  the  whole  island.     Seldom  do  two 

■ 

seasons  of  the  same  tenor  follow  in  succession.  Even  the 
same  week,  nay  even  the  same  day,  exhibits  sudden  and 
unexpected  changes,  which  must  unavoidably  embarrass 
and  retard  the  operations  of  husbandry.  The  inconveni- 
encies,  however,  arising  from  this  unfavourable  circum- 
stance, are  not  so  great  as  to  give  any  serious  check  to 
the  efforts  of  industry,  or  to  prevent,  in  any  material  de- 
gree, the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement. 


Like  other  counties  in  Scotland,  Fife  exhibits  almost      Sri). 
every  variety  of  soil.     Along  the  Frith  of  Forth,  from  Soil  en  tins 
Ibe  eastern  to  the  western  boundary,  the  land  rises  gently,  coa*t* 
to4  has  no  £reat  elevation  above  the  sea.     Here  the  soil 
is  for  the  most  pari  of  an  excellent  quality ;  deep  rich 
loam,  good  clay,  and  gravel  mixed  with  loamy  earth.   In 
many  places  the  soil  lies  on  rotten  rock  j  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  seldom  fails  to  be  dry  -and  remarkably  fer- 
tile. About  Largo  Law,  Kinghorn,  Burntisland,  and  some 
«tber  places,  where  the  ground  is  broken  and  uneven, 
swelling  Abruptly  into  eminences  or  little  hills,  the  soil  is 
deep  and  rich,  not  only  in  the  interjacent  valleys,  but  as 
far  up  the  hills  and  rising  grounds  as  they  are  accessible 
to  the  plough.     The  breadth  ef  this  division,  from  south 
to  north,  is  very  different  in  different  places.     From  the  East  dtt» 
parish  of  Leveo,  as  it  stretches  eastward,  it  gradually  ex-  uofk 
piods  till  it  reaches  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  .exhi- 
bits a  beautiful  tract  of  rich  flat  land,  unequalled,  in  point 
of  extent,  by  any  in  the  county.     From  the  mouth  of  the  MiddU 
Leven  to  the  western  boundary  of  Kirkcaldy,  this  tract 
of  good  kind  is  very  narrow  j  the  poor  soil  approaching 
within  a  mile,  and  in  some  places  within  half  a  mile,  of 
the  shore.     Beyond  that,    towards   the   west,  it  grows  Western. 
broader  ;  and    in   the   parishes  of  Inverkei thing,    Dun- 
fermline,  and  Torrybum,  the  breadth  is  in  many  places 
almost  equal  to  the  tract  in  the  eastern  extremity  just  now 
mentioned.     Here  the  ground  is  more  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  than  the  other,  and  the  surface  more  un- 
even ;  but  the  soil  is  equally  rich  and  productive*     The 
whole  of  this  division  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  all 
kinds  ;  wheat,  barley,  beans,  oats,  grass,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  all  these  of  excellent  quality.     In  favourable 
seasons,  when  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared,  the; 
crops  are  exuberant  almost  to  excess ;  and  when  \vc1J 
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,  fr*!-  fociosed,  and  laid  out  for  pasture,  the  land  hert  brings  * 
higher  rent  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  where  pa** 
ttire  alone  is  the  objects 
Centred!*.  Between  the  ideal  waving  line  which  bounds  the  dis- 
**ict'  frict  just  now  mentioned  on  the  north,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  high  ground  south  of  die  Eden,  and  from  St  Andrews 
On  tlie  east  to  the  extremity  of  the  county  on  the  west* 
the  quality  of  the  soil  is  in  general  greatly  inferior.  A 
.  very  large  proportion  is  cold  poor  clay  and  very  wet;  and 
the  strata  under  it,  for  the  most  part,  freestone  and  close 
till.  Though  numbers  of  lafge  and  small  whinstanes  are 
found  almost  every  where  tm  the  surface*  or  mixed  with 
the  toil,  very  little  whinwrock  strata  are  found  in  it.  la 
this  district  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  mossy,  moorish, 
rocky,  and  barren  ground,  either  altogether  incapable  of 
tillage,  or  incapable  of  being  brought  under  the  plough 
with  any  advantage.  *The  most  remarkable  tract  of  this 
kind  extends  from  the  western  limits  of  the  county  along 
the  north  side  of  the  parishes  of  Saline,  Dunfermline^ 
and  Beith,  and  from  thence  by  Lochgelly,  and  along  the 
north  side  of  the  parishes  of  Dysart  and  Wemyss,  tiil  it 
approaches  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Leven.  In  short, 
the  high  exposure  of  this  large  division,  its  almost  total 
want  of  shelter,  the  heathy  and  barren  moors  it  contains* 
and  the  scanty  crops  it  produces,  render  its  general  aspect 
bleak  and  forbidding,  bnd  indicate  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying it  chiefly  to  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  rearing 
cattle,  for  which  it  is  muoh  better  calculated  than  for  rai- 
sing crops  of  corn. 

But  though  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  this  district  he  in 
general  extremely  inferior,  it  is  nevertheless  mingled  with 
spots  in  which  the  soil  is  abundantly  productive;  and 
these  spots  are,  in  many  situations,  of  considerable  ex* 
tettt.    There  are  also>  in  this  division,  many  thousand. 
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lores  of  doll,  which,  though  at  present,  from  want  of     Soil, 
shelter  and  of  draining,  they  maj  be  of  little  value,  are*      *    "* 
yet  capable  of  a  very  high  degree  of  improvement. 

Proceeding  northward,  next  to  the  district  last  mention- Strict  oa 
id,  a  very  different  soil  commences.    It  extends  from  the***  £dca* 
month  of  the  Eden,  along  the  coarse  of  that  river,  on 
both  sides,  till  it  reaches  the  shire  of  Perth.    From  Cu> 
pir,  westward,  it  is  a  low  and  level  valley,  expanding 
in  some  places  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles ;  and 
from  its  situation  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  it  was  an* 
ciently  called  the  How  or  Hollow  of  Fife.  Along  the  mid- 
dle, and  on  the  south  side  of  this  vale,  the  soil  is  generally 
light,  dry,  and  sandy.    On  the  west,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Lomond  hills,  it  inclines  to  gravel.     On  the  other  side 
«f  this  valley,  as  it  approaches  the  hilly  ground  on  the 
Aortb,  the  soil  becomes  gradually  deeper  and  stronger,  in. 
tome  places  day,  and  in  others  rich  loam ;  with  the  ex* 
option  of  Eden's  moor,  which  is  a  thin  mossy  soil,  with 
a  substratum,  in  some  places  of  sand,  and  in  ethers  of  cold 
-rill,  and  covered  with  short  heath.     From  Cupar,  east- 
ward, the  ground  rises,  the  surface  is  more  unequal,  and 
the  valley  narrower,  but  widens  as  it  declines  and  ap- 
proaches the  sea.     Here  the  soil  is,  in  genera],  superior 
to  that  of  the  western  part  of  the  strath.     In  some  places 
we  meet  with  a  thin  wet  soil  upon  a  cold  tilly  bottom  ; 
but  the  greatest  proportion  consists  of  loam,  partly  deep 
and  moist,  and  partly  light  and  dry ;  and  in  some  places 
a  rich  friable  day  on  a  bottom  of  dead  sand.     Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Eden,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  ground,  gradually  rising  from 
the  sea,  and  bounded  by  the  surrounding  hills,  in  the 
ibrm  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  fertility  of  which,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  it  produces,  are  exceeded,  perhaps, 
*y  oo  other  part  of  the  country.    From  the  bottom  of 
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v.8*8,     thc  hiDa bounding  the  valle?  just  now  described  en  the 
Kortbcra   north,  to  the  river  Tay,  the  land  is  almost  every  where 
found  to  have  a  whin-rock  bottom ;  all  the  hills  arc 
whin-rock,  and  all  the  stones  in  or  upon  the  surface  are 
of  the  same  kind.    These  hills  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Ochil  hills ;  and  their  elevation  above  the  sea  is  consider- 
.  able.    But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  soil  is  in  general  ex- 
cellent ;  and,  except  on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills,  where 
it  is  thin  and  exposed,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  Fife. 
When  viewed  at  a  distance,  this  district,  from  the  number 
of  barren  rocks,  and  the  quantity  of  short  ill-thriven  furze 
which  cover  the  summits,  and  in  many  places  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  assumes  rather  a  barren  and  gloomy  aspect, 
and  affords  no  favourable  ideas  of  its  fertility  ;  but  upon 
a  nearer  inspection,  we  are  agreeably  disappointed.    The 
sloping  ground  upon  the  south  side  of  these  hills,  from 
the  western  boundary  to  the  extremity  on  the  cast,  is  rich 
clay  loam  and  gravel.    On  the  north  side  of  the  county, 
along  the  Tay,  the  soil  is  nearly  of  the  same  quality  j 
only   in  some  places  the  clay  is  heavier  and  stronger, 
and  in  others  the  ground  inclines  to  be  wet,  from  a  clayey 
or  tilly  battom.   The  land  around  the  Old  Abbey  of  Lin- 
dores,  and  some  other  flat  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  ri« 
ver,  are  rich  carse  lands,  equal  perhaps  to  any  in  the 
kingdom.     The  middle  part  of  this  district,  around  New* 
burgh,  is  indeed  of  no  -high  quality,  but  on  the  cast  coast 
is  a  rich  extensive  valley,  commencing  at  the  loch  of 
Lindores  in  the  parish  of  Abdie,  and  winding  along  east* 
ward,  in  different  directions,  and  with  various  lateral  o» 
penings,  till  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  county.    Here 
the  soil  is  light  loam  gravel,  in  some  places  clay,  and  in 
others  swampy,  and  over-run  with  rushes  from  the  want 
of  draining.     The  soil  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hills,  oft 
either  side,  to  tlic  very  summit,  is  nearly  the  same>  but 
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f$  general  deeper,  richer,  and  more  productive.  On  the  »»fr 
/eastern  part  of  this  district,  where  the  hills  gradually  de- 
/dbe,  and  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is 
jmich  excellent  land,  especially  in  the  parish  of  Leuchars, 
jnd  seemingly  under  the  best  management.  At  the  same 
lime,  we  find  here  large  tracts  of  flat,  benty,  and  light 
faody  soil,  lying  upon  the  shore  ;  which,  from  its  natu- 
ral poverty,  its  inability  to  relieve  itself  from  the  super- 
abundant moisture  it  receives  in  winter  or  in  rainy  sea- 
sons, and  the  danger  of  having  the  covering  mould  blown 
off  the  new-sown  grain  by  high  winds  in  dry  springs,  is 
incapable  of  much  improvement,  and  must  ever  continue 
•f  small  value. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  U  may  not  beUffo. 
improper  to  remark,  that  the  south  and  the  eastern  coasts  the  torn, 
of  the  county,  are  skirted  in  most  places  by  what  are 
termed  ZinJh»  These,  though  of  considerable  extent,  are 
of  little  value*  In  general,  they  consist  of  land  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  winds,  has  drifted  from  the  sea-shore, 
sad  buried,  often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  the  original 
continental  soil ;  they  produce,  in  their  natural  state,  only 
a  coarse  and  scanty  pasture.  They  afford,  in  general, 
however,  the  situations  which  have  been  selected  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the 
county*  One  or  two  tracts  of  this  sort  are  used  as  rab- 
bit-warrens. Lands  called  Lints,  in  Scotland,  are  gene* 
rally  uncultivated,  and  similar  to  what  are  termed  Down* 
in  England.  The  Scottish  name  Linh  is  probably  derived 
from  the  waving  or  crooked  form  or  outline  of  lands  situ- 
ated along  the  margin  of  waters  of  any  sort,  whether  the 
sea,  rivers,  or  lakes.  In  the  case  of  lands  bordering  upon 
lakes,  the  name  is  sometimes  continued  after  the  lake  has 
been  drained.  Thus,  a  piece  of  waste  territory,  which 
was  once  adjacent  to  the  Borough-loch  of  Edinburgh,  is 
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^  **  ^U  tilled  Burntsfidd-Links,  although  the  neighbouring 
territory  which  the  Borough-loch  formerly  covered  it 
now  converted  into  a  park,  used  for  pasturage,  and  sup- 
rounded  with  public  walks,  under  the  name  of  Hope 
Parkf  or  the  Meadows. 

Upon  the  whole,  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  inland -parts 
of  Fife  are  jet  almost  in  a  sttjte  of  nature,  unsheltered 
from  the  storm,  covered  with  rocks  or  heath,  or  soured 
with  too  great  a  superabundance  of  moisture.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  great  part  of  this  county  is  highly  or* 
namented  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  consists  of  an  a- 
greeable  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  or  moderate  swell- 
ings and  depressions  of  the  surface,  in  every  direction  and 
in  every  degree.  A  great  number  of  beautiful  villas  ap- 
pear in  the  midst  of  extensive  plantations  and  inclosures^ 
disposed  with  taste  and  elegance  over  a  variegated  soil> 
while  almost  the  whole  county  is  surrounded  with  sea* 
port  towns,  which,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  the  magni- 
tude of  cities,  yet  give  a  singular  degree  of  chearfulness 
to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  habitations  of  man,  and  the 
aspect  of  commerce,  is  never  far  distant, 
larly  im-  A  great  part,  alt  least,  of  the  lands  in  Fife  appear  to  have 
Htjjrlu<nl  attained  to  a  state  of  improvement  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  rest  of  Scotland.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  before 
the  last,  when  the  whole  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  va- 
lued, with  a  view  to  taxation/the  whole  valued  rent  of  the 
kingdom  was  stated  at  L.3,872,600  Scots.  Of  this,  the 
sum  allotted  to  Fife  amounted  to  L.362,584  :  7  :  5  Scots  5 
that  is  to  say,  the  valuation  of  Fife  amounted  to  nearly 
yV  parts  of  the  whole ;  and  consequently  Fife  was  ac- 
counted equal  in  value  to  nearly  three  times  the  average 
of  the  other  counties.  The  above  valuation  is  still  the 
rule  for  *he  payment  of  the  land-tax.  Property  in  this 
county  is  less  rgually  divided  than  it  was  in  former  times* 
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Still,  however,  exclusively  of  the  small  feus  rod  villages,  s*fl»  M 
which  are  extremely  numerous,  propertj  is  distributed 
f  sarong  ft  greater  number  of  individuals  than  occurs  in 
other  counties.  The  great  proportion  of  estates  are  worth 
between  L.400  and  L.3000  per  ammmf  and  onlj  a  few 
tie  above  that  value.  A  considerable  number  of  persons, 
also,  possess  properties  amounting  in  annual  value  to  front 
1.30  or  L.40  to  L.400.  The  persons  having  a  right  ta 
vote  in  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament  for  the 
county  amount  in  number  to  above  170 ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  royal  boroughs,  which  will  be  afterwards  mention* 
ed,  give  to  the  county  its  full  share  in  the  representation 
of  Scotland. 

Farms  in  this  county,  in  respect  of  extent,  differ  mupk 
from  one  another*  They  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from 
fifty  or  sixty  acres  to  400  or  500  acres*  The  average, 
perhaps,  may  be  120  acres.  There  are,  besides,  many 
tenements  from  fifty  acres  downwards  to  eight  or  ten ; 
bat  few  of  these  are  occupied  by  actual  farmers.  Many 
of  them  are  the  property  of  small  heritors,  and  many  of 
them  are  taken  by  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
and  others,  merely  for  convenience,  who  do  not  depend 
upon  their  produce  for  the  support  of  their  families,  or 
the  payment  of  the  rent. 

Not  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  farmers  houses  Farm-too* 
and  offices  in  this  county  had  in  general  a  mean  and  wretch- 
ed appearance.  The  farmer  usually  lived  in  a  low  smoky 
house,  badly  lighted,  and  without  divisions  or  separate 
apartments,  except  such  as  were  formed  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture.  The  office-houses  were  small,  the 
walls  low  and  rudely  constructed,  mid  the  roofs  ponde- 
rous, and  with  difficulty  kept  dry.  Sometimes  they  were 
placed  irregularly,  as  fancy  or  supposed  convenience  dic- 
tated; and  sometimes  they  formed  a  squirt,  with  the  dwellr 
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Farm-    W-house  and  the  bafti  on  the  tme  side,  and  tie  stenti? 
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and  byre  on  the  other.  In  die  middle  stood  the  dunghil/ 
the  hollow  situation  of  which  retained  all  the  rain  thaf 
fell  within  the  square.  During  the  summer  months,  af- 
ter the  dung  collected  through  the  Mason  was  carried  tor 
the  land,  the  hollow  where  it  lay  exhibited  the  disagree-' 
able  object  of  a  pool  of  stagnant  putrid  water,  equally  o£* 
fensive  to  the  smell  and  pernicious  to  the  health. ,  Thef 
intermediate  passage  between  the  houses  and  the  dunghil 
were  very  narrow,  and  often  a  complete  mire,  by  the 
treading  of  the  cattle,  or  laid  with  round  stones  confusedly 
thrown  together.  Since  that  period,  however,  there  is  as 
material  change  in  this  respect  to  the  better.  At  this 
moment  there  are  in  Fife  a  great  number  of  very  excel- 
lent farm-steads.  The  dwelling-house  is  of  two  stories/ 
substantially  buih,  covered  with  slate,  neatly  finished, 
and  with  every  necessary  convenience  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  farmer's  family.  The  office-houses  are  built 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  sometimes  at  the  back  of  the' 
dwelling-house,  and  including  it  as  a  part  of  the  square  ; 
and  sometimes  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  having  stables^ 
cow-house,  barn,  shades  for  the  implements  of  husbandry^ 
straw-yard  for  feeding  cattle,  milk-house,  hog-house,  Sec. 
all  built  of  stone  and  lime  covered  with  slate  or  tile,  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  thef 
size  of  the  farm.  Of  these,  several  nave  been  projected 
and  executed  by  the  landlords,  upon  certain  conditions 
Specified  in  their  agreement  with  the  tenants ;  some  by 
small  proprietors,  who  farm  their  own  grounds?  and 
some  by  the  tenants  themselves,  and  that  without  the  pro- 
mise or  prospect  of  any  allowance  or  adequate  compen- 
sation. This  last  case,  however,  occurs  only  where  the 
leases  are  of  long  endurance.  But  though  we  meet  with 
a  considerable  number  of  farm-steads  jgf  thi$  description, 
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fint  described,  and  these  upon  the  grounds  of  proprietors        ^     »» 
60m  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected.    Be- 
tween those  which  might  be  styled  the  best  and  the 
wont,  there  are  a  great  number  of  farm-buildings,  which, 
though  tolerably  decent  and  commodious,  are  still,  through 
the  inattention  or  ill-judged  parsimony  of  the  landlord,  or 
the  indolence  and  negligence  of  the  tenant,  destitute  of 
much  of  that  convenience  and  accommodation  which  every 
firmer  ought  to  have,  and  which  indeed  is  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  farm.    Some,  for  instance,  are  badly 
constructed,  and  arranged  on  too  small  scale  for  the  farm ; 
some  have  no  granaries  or  lofts  for  holding  thrashed 
grain ;  some  have  either  no  shades,  or  shades  not  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  farming  utensils,  so  that  we  often  see 
their  carts  and  ploughs  rotting  in  consequence  of  their 
continued  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain ;  some  have  no 
straw-yards,  no  feeding  byres  for  their  cattle,  and  both 
stables  and  byres  too  narrow  ;  many  have  no  proper  site 
for  the  dunghil,  so  that  in  some  cases  we  see  the  dunghil 
soaking  in  water,  and  in  others  the  rich  moisture  running 
to  waste  ;  some  want  a  proper  milk-house,  and  other  con- 
veniences necessary  to  a  dairy  ;  and  some  are  set  down  in 
a  remote  corner  of  the  farm,  or  at  a  distance  from  good 
water.     And  therefore,  though  much  has  been  done  of 
late,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the  improvement 
of  the  farm-buildings. 

Cottages,  in  this  county,  in  point  of  improvement,  have  Cotta jew 
kept  pace  with  the  houses  of  the  farmers.     They  are  in- 
deed generally  better  now  than  many  of  the  best  farm- 
houses were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.    Such  as  have  lately 
Wen  built  are  usually  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  wide, 
ind  six  or  seven  feet  high  in  the  side  walls,  constructed 
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.  ^mc^    of  stone  and  lime,  covered  with  thatch,-  well  lighted, 

sufficient  to  accommodate  any  ordinary  family.    On  thar 
north  division  cottages  are  few.   This  is  an  inconvenience 
that  has  been  felt  and'  complained  of*     Feuing  gntanA 
in  small  portions  is  not  common  in  that  quarter,  and  te* 
nants  are  backward  to  allow  the  benefit  of  a  cow's  gm» 
to  a  cottager ;  and  therefore  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
labourers,  are  discouraged  from  settling  there.     Through 
the  rest  of  the  county  cottages  are  more  common. 
Leaie*     Formerly  the  rent  of  farms  was  made  payable,  partly 
in  money  and  partly  in  kind.    The  tenant  was,  besides, 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  poultry,  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  carriages,  and  sometimes  to  send  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hands  in  harvest  to  assist  in  cutting  down 
the  landlord's  corn.    Of  late,  however,  gentlemen,  con- 
sidering  rent  in  kind  as  a.troublesome  concern,  and  of  un- 
certain value,  and  wishing  to  have  a  fixed  and  known 
rental,  have,  in  almost  all  the  new  leases,  converted  the 
whole  rent  into  money,  except  the  victual  due  to  the  mi- 
nister, which  the  tenant  is  still  usually  taken  bound  to 
pay.    The  period  of  endurance  of  leases  is  usually  nine- 
teen years,  but  is  sometimes  extended  to  twenty-one, 
Mode  of    twenty-five,  and  thirty-two  years.     Lands  are  sometimes 
ftaftf       let  by  public  roup  ;  but  the  practice  most  commonly  fol- 
lowed is  that  sort  of  roup  behind  the  curtain  which  we 
formerly  noticed,  and  which  consists  of  advertising  for 
concealed  proposals.     Many  inconveniences  follow  from 
it.  .  Not  only  is  a  complete  separation  produced  between 
the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  concerns 
personal  regard,  but  proprietors  are  often  led  to  accept 
for  tenants  speculators  or  adventurers,  who  flatter  their 
wishes  by  the  offer  of  a  higher  rent  than  a  man  of  cha- 
racter and  substance  can  engage  to  pay.     The  farmers, 
also,  who  make  offers  in  this  form,  are  not  only  some? 
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limes  tempted  to  make  imprudent  proposals,  but  many  AgricuU 
aonths  usually  elapse  before  tbe  landlord's  answer  is  re- 
tained, whereby  aa  opportunity  is  lost  of  obtaining  a 
settlement  elsewhere.  In  short,  this  mode  of  proceeding 
teems  in  every  respect  inconsistent  with  the  rule »  of  fair- 
dealing  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  men  of  rank  and  pro- 
piny  should  indulge  themselves  in  a  mode  of  transacting 
business,  which  would  be  accounted  disgraceful  in  a  mer- 
chant, though  a  man  of  little  wealth,  and  only  struggling 
with  the  world.  It  has  only  been  found  practicable  in 
consequence  of  the  great  competition  which  exists  for 
farms,  of  the  improving  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the 
steadily  increasing  price  of  its  productions. 

In  this  county  the  cultivation  of  oats  is  more  universal  >oj*  cul& 
sad  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  grain.     The  7]^ 
reasons  are  obvious*     Oats  are  more  generally  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  ;  oatmeal  still  continues  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  food  **nong  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  and  the  consumption  by  horses  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease for  some  years  past.     The  progress  of  luxury  has 
increased  the  number  of  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  as 
well  of  those  employed  upon  the  road  as  of  those  in  the 
hands  of  private  gentlemen.      Besides,  horses  are  more 
generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  than  for- 
merly ;  they  are  commonly  of  a  better  kind  and  more 
constantly  employed,  and  therefore  require  a  more  plen- 
tiful and  constant  supply  of  oats.     The  quantity  of  land 
annually  sown  with  this  kind  of  grain  cannot  be  compu- 
ted at  less  than  30,000  acres,  and  it  generally  turns  out  to 
be  a  very* profitable  crop.     Barley  is  cultivated  in  Fife  toBarjc- 
a  very  considerable  extent,  and  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  farmer.    It  is  supposed  that  nearly  20,000  acres  are  an- 
nually under  this  kind  of  grain.     The   kinds  sown  are, 
l/l,  Common  barley,  usually  called  btar9  with  MX  rows 
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Agricnl-  0f  grain  0i|  tnc  car-  This  kind  was  once  ver y  generally 
!■  \  cultivated ;  but  as  improvements  in  agriculture  advance, 
is  now  falling  into  disrepute.  It  still  continues  to  be  sows 
in  the  higher  and  colder  parts  of  the  county,  to  whieh  it 
is  much  better  adapted  than  any  other  kind,  as  it  ripens 
early,  and  will  yield  a  tolerable  crop  on  ground  where 
any  other  kind  would  fail.  2&9  The  long-eared  bailey 
with  two  rows  of  grain.  This  sort  is  now  universally 
cultivated  on  all  htnds  that  lie  low  and  are  warn,  and  are 
under  an  improved  system  of  husbandry.  It  produces 
larger  grain,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  the  common 
bear ;  is  stronger  and  harder  in  the  straw,  and  not  so  apt 
to  lodge,  and  therefore  more  proper  when  grass  seeds  axe 
sown  along  with  it.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some,  mat 
when  barley  and  common  bear  have  been  sown  on  ground 
equally  rich  and  well  prepared,  the  common  bear  produced 
the  bulkiest  crop  both  of  straw  and  grain.  But  be  this  as 
it  will,  the  long-eared  barley  is  unquestionably  the  superior, 
and  consequently  the  most  marketable  gram  ;  is  preferred 
wherever  the  soil  and  climate  are  sufficiently  favourable^ 
partly  perhaps  from  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and 
partly  from  a  wish  to  accommodate  their  practice  to  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  rather  late,  as  lying  upon 
Bigandban»a  cold  bottom.  $d,  Many  of  the  farmers,  in  some  of  the 
upland  parishes,  still  prefer  for  seed  a  mixture  of  bear  or 
big  and  barley  in  different  proportions,  which  they  caH 
ramble.  Though  they  admit,  that  when  equal  quantities 
of  these  grains  are  mixed  together,  and  the  produce  repeat* 
edly  sown,  the  barley  in  a  few  years  is  generally  found  to 
prevail;  yet  they  are  of  opinion  that  they  can  depend  most 
upon  this  mongrel  crop.  They  think  that  the  bear,  as 
being  the  earlier  and  hardier  plant,  cherishes  the  tender 
barley,  and  pushes  it  forward  in  its  various  stages ;  that 
from  its  superior  strength  of  straw,  it  prevents  the  barley 
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nixed— ft  circumstance  peculiarly  prejudicial  upon  a  damp 
soil,  from  the  great  quantity  of  under-growth  it  is  disposed 
to  send  up  ;  and  that  from  the  same  quality  the  bear  assists 
much  in  winning  and  preserving  the  whole  crop  in  late 
sad  rainy  seasons*     Experience,  without  doubt,  confirms 
in  some  measure  the  truth  of  this  train  of  reasoning.    But 
how  far  these  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
feriority of  this  kind  of  mixed  grain  to  pure  barley  yet 
remains  to  be  ascertained.      Whether,  from  being  origU 
ntfly  the  native  of  a  warmer  climate,  or  from  having 
been  more  recently  brought  northward,  barley  when  sown 
remains  much  longer  in  the  soil  than  bear  or  big  before 
it  spring  up,  and  ripens  later.     The  same  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sorts  of  grain  is  observed  when  they  are* 
made  to  undergo  a  process  of  vegetation  for  the  purpose 
of  being  converted  into  malt.     It  appears,  however,  thai 
barley  is  capable  of  altering  its  original  habits  and  of  ac- 
quiring new  ones.     It  has  been  found,  that  when  barley 
and  common  bear  or  big  have  been  cultivated  for  some 
time  in  a  mixed  state,  they  spring  and  ripen  and  malten 
equally,  and  little  difference  in  size  is  to  be  observed  be- 
tween them.     This  mixed  kind  of  grain  holds  a  middle 
place  in  point  of  quality  between  barley  and  common 
bear :  but  it  is  wearing  out,  and  the  culture  of  clean  bar- 
ky becoming  more  general.      The   cultivation   of  the 
mixture  seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  grain.     The  mutual  influence  of  the 
plants  upon  each  other  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  ve- 
getable economy,  and  is  deserving  of  attention.     Some 
have  supposed  that  the  approximation  of  quality,  obser- 
ved in  the  two  sorts  when  mixed,  results  from  the  pollen 
of  the  two  kinds  mixing  and  falling  indiscriminately  upon 
both  whep  the  plants  arc  in  flower $  but  this  circumstance 
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is  probably  insufficient  to  account  for  the  change,  because 
the  natural  tardiness  of  the  one  species  ought  to  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  flower  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other. 
wheat.  It  would  appear  that  in  ancient  times  wheat  was  more 
generally  cultivated  than  at  a  later  period*  In  the  state- 
ments of  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  old  monasteries,  it 
appears  that  wheat  was  delivered  as  rent  by  the  holders 
of  lands^  upon  which,  sixty  years  ago,  nobody  thought 
of  attempting  to  rear  that  sort  of  crop.  It  would  seem 
that  the  complete  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  or  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  standing  timber,  had  greatly  injured 
the  climate,  and  that  the  mischief  can  only  be  repaired  in 
one  of  two  ways  ;  either  by  restoring  a  portion  of  the 
shelter  which  the  country  once  enjoyed,  or  by  the  means 
which  have  of  late  years  been  employed,  which  consist 
of  enriching  the  soil  by  manure,  of  draining  it,  and  of 
clearing  it  from  weeds  ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  skilful 
agriculture,  of  giving  to  the  soil  an  advantage  which  it 
does  not  naturally  possess.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tending, and  has  invariably  kept  pace  with  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  the  soil.  Many  parts  of  the  county 
are  extremely  fit  for  the  production  of  this  valuable  grain. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  have  been  tempted, 
by  its  value,  to  push  the  wheat-husbandry  further  than  is 
proper,  sowing  it  on  land  either  not  adapted  to  that  kind 
of  grain,  or  before  it  has  been  brought  to  a  right  state  of 
preparation  ;  by  which  mea;\s  they  have  reaped  a  very 
bad  crop  of  wheat,  where  an  abundant  crop  of  oats  or 
barley  might  have  been  raised  at  a  much  less  expence. 
Steeping  or  pickling  wheat  is  very  generally  practised; 
that  is,  a  strong  pickle,  fit  to  swim  an  egg,  is  made 
with  salt  and  water ;   the  grain  is  cast  into  it,  and  the 
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weal  grim  skimmed  off.  The  pickle  is  then  poured  Agricu!- 
wt,  and  as  much  powdered  quicklime  mixed  with  the 
grain  ts  renders  it  sufficiently  dry  to  be  sown  with  the 
bud.  Bems  and  peas  are  cultivated  to  the  extent  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  acres  annually ;  and  lime  is  ac- 
counted for  these  a  manure  of  peculiar  efficacy.  In  rainy 
harvests,  the  farmer  is  sometimes  under  the  necessity 
of  briaging  his  corns  to  the  barn-yard  before  they  are 
completely  dry.  la  this  situation  they  run  a  great  risk 
of  being  damaged  in  the  stack  ;  to  prevent  which  several 
expedients  have  been  devised.  Sometimes  a  stack  stuffed 
with  straw,  or  a  sheaf  of  thatch,  about  fifteen  inches  dia- 
meter, is  drawn  up  the  middle  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
gradually,  as  the  stack  is  building.  Some,  again,  fasten 
together  three  pieces  of  wood,  of  the  thickness  of  raft- 
ers, and  sufficiently  long,  in  a  triangular  form,  with  lath* 
This  they  place  in  the  middle,  and  build  the  stack  around 
it.  In  both  these  methods,  if  the  stack  be  set  on  the 
ground,  a  communication  is  kept  open  at  the  bottom  for 
the  admission  of  the  external  air  ;  and  thus  the  heat  and 
moisture  are  carried  off,  and  the  grain  prevented  from 

suffering  material  damage. 

Potatoes  here,  and   in    many    other  districts  of  the  Potatoes 

country,  may  be  said  to  constitute  one- third  of  the 
food  of  the  common  people  for  eight  months  in  the 
year.  On  every  farm  a  considerable  quantity  is  plant- 
ed for  the  tenant  and  his  cottagers  :  and  on  the  lands 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages,  which 
are  very  numerous  in  Fife,  a  still  greater  quantity  in 
proportion  is  raised.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have 
no  ground  in  their  own  possession  take  pieces  of  land 
from  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  it  can  Be 
got,  and  at  a  convenient  distance,  for  planting  pota- 
toes, manuring  it  with  ashes  and  street- soil,  or  with  dung 
when  it  can  be  procured.   This  practice  is  not  merely  be 
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Agricul-  neficial  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  land  it  thus  let,  hut 
▼cry  advantageous  to  the  farmer  himself*  The  land 
brings  a  good  rent,  is  let  only  for  one  yeai*,  and  being, 
well  manured  and  cleaned,  it  property  prepared  far  * 
succeeding  crop.  The  quantity,of  land  annually  in  pott* 
toes  cannot  be  under  6000  acres*  A  considerable  part  of 
the  potato-crop  it  consumed  bj  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  During  winter  the  potatoes  are  preferred  in  hoo» 
ses,  and  sometimes  in  pits*  made  on  declining  ground  of  a 
aandy  or  gravelly  nature  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  straw,  or  with  the  refuse  of  the  lint-mills,  and 
over  all  with  a  covering  of  earth,  closely  packed,  an<t 
made  sharp  at  the  top. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fife  considerable  quantities 
of  turnip  are  cultivated ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  in 
consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  so  many  villages,  potatoet 
are  preferred. 
Lint.  There  are  few  counties  in  which  lint  or  flax  is  more  ge- 
nerally cultivated  than  Fife;  it  is  probable  that  about 
1500  acres  of  flax  may  be  annually  raised  in  this  county* 
In  the  cultivation  of  flax,  particular  attention  is  necessarily 
paid  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  A  light,  thin,  gravelly, 
or  sandy  soil,  if  naturally  dry,  is  unsuitable.  Neither 
will  a  bard,  stiff  day,  or  land  that  is  very  spongy  and 
wet,  answer.  Light  loam,  friable  day,  and  'in  general 
any  open  soil  of  a  tolerable  depth,  and  sufficiently  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  is  proper.  The  richest  crops  are  usually 
produced  on  haugh  lands,  or  ground  lying  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  which  have  been  deepened  and  enriched  by  the 
fine  mould  carried  down  from  the  neighbouring  hills  by  the 
rain,  or  with  the  sediment  occasionally  deposited  by  the 
overflow  of  water  in  the  time  of  a  flood.  Pasture-ground 
that  has  been  laid  down  dean  and  in  good  order,  after 
carrying  one  crop  of  oats,  will  seldom  fail  to  yield  a  good 
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pspof  Sax.     Potatoes,  likewise,  use  an  excellent  prepa*  A^]" 
ration :  and  grass-seeds,  sown  along  with  the  flax,  will 
thrive  as  well,  perhaps  better,  than  after  most  other  crops. 
The  potato-ground  is  either  not  ploughed  at  all,   or 
ploughed  immediately  after  the  potatoes  are  tajfcen  up. 
Gay-land,  when  designed  for  flax,  is  ploughed  before 
winter,  to  jexpose  it  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  thereby 
t>  pulverise  it  more  completely.     Seed  from  Holland,  Ri- 
ga, and  Philadelphia,  are  chiefly  sown.    It  is  remarkable 
that  the  last  of  these  is  thought  preferable  in  cold  wet 
soils.    Some  proprietors,  from  a  notion  that  flax  is  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  and  because  it  affords  no  manure  for  the 
ground,  have  gf  late  introduced  clauses  into  leases,  pro- 
hibiting more  to  be  sown  than  is  thought  merely  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  family.     It  is  thought, 
however,  that  this  anxiety,  so  injurious  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  is  overstrained    All  crops  of  grain 
are  of  an  impoverishing  nature ;  but  it  is  evidently  the 
interest  both  of  proprietors  and  tenants  to  rear  upon  the 
soil  that  crop  from  which  the  greatest  profit  can  be  deri- 
ved.    If,  in  certain  situations,  this  crop  be  flax,  the  land- 
lord is  interested  to  receive  the  higher  rent  which  caq 
be  obtained  by  means  of  it  than  by  any  other  produce. 
His  attention  ought  not  to  be  directed  towards  its  utter  ex- 
clusion, any  more  than  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  but  merely  towards  preventing  the  soil 
from  being  unnecessarily  exhausted,  by  means  of  it,  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  lease.     In  truth,  however,  any  ap- 
prehensions of  this  sort  are  probably  altogether  imagi- 
nary.    Flax  will  not  flourish  upon  a  foul  or  an  exhausted 
y)U.     The  tenant,  therefore,  who  leaves  land  in  such  a 
condition,  that  it  has  been  able  to  produce  a  valuable  crop 
of  flax,  cannot  be  said  to  have  left  the  soil  in  an  impro- 
per slate.     A  crop  of  oats  i  far  more  to  be  dreaded,  be* 
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a  i?  i  ct!-  cause  that  plant  will  flourish  where  nothing  else  can 
grow.  It  u  even  an  error  to  say  that  flax  produces  no 
manure  :  the  chaff  and  weak  seed  of  an  acre  is  reckoned 
worth  ten  shillings ;  and  the  oil-cake  of  two  bolls  of 
seed9  the  produce  of  an  acre,  is  twenty-two  stone,  equal 
to  d  *uble  its  weight  of  hay  for  feeding ;  and  the  dung  of 
cattle,  while  feeding  on  the  oil-cake  and  boll-chaff,  is 
much  richer  than  farm-yard  dung,  two  cart-loads  of  the 
former  being  reckoned  equal  to  three  of  the  latter. 

Rye-grass  and  red  and  white  clovers  are  cultivated  on 
almost  every  farm.  A  mixture  of  rye-grass  and  red  clo- 
ver is  used  for  hay.  As  the  crop  is  intended  to  be  cut 
green,  little  or  no  rye-grass  is  mixed  with  the  clover. 
Where  permanent  pasture  is  intended,  the  proportion  of 
red  clover  is  diminished,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  with 
white  clover  and  rib-grass.  About  10,000  or  12,000 
acres  are  annually  under  clover  and  rye-grass. 
Hocncd  This  county  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  excel- 

lence of  its  breed  of  horned  cattle.  The  prevailing  co- 
lour is  black.  The  horns  are  small,  white,  pretty  erect, 
or  at  least  turned  up  at  the  points.  Their  bones  are  small; 
they  fatten  quickly  ;  are  accounted  doeile,  hardy,  fit  for 
work.  They  bring  a  higher  price  at  Smithfield  market 
than  almost  any  other  kind.  Some  of  them  have  been  fed 
to  a  monstrous  size ;  but  in  general  they  weigh  from  thirty 
to  fifty  or  sixty'Dutch  stones  when  about  to  be  slaughter- 
ed. A  good  Fife  cow,  in  the  best  of  the  season,  gives 
from  ten  to  fourteen  Scots. pints  of  milk  each  day  ;  two 
of  which  pints  are  nearly  equal  to  an  English  gallon  ;  and 
she  will  produce  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  of  butter,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  cheese, per  week,  tron  weight, 
for  some  months,  or  for  about  twenty-six  weeks  annually. 
But,  excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  or  large 
villages,  the  dairy  is  not  a  principal  object  with  farmers* 
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Breeding  upon  the  poor  lands,  and  fattening  open  the  rich,  AgriraV 
ire  chiefly  attended  to.  There  are  few  flocks  of  sheep  in  • 
thecounty,and  these  only  upon  theLomonds  and  some  other  Shce^ 
His,  or  on  the  Downs,  called  Lints,  on  the  north-eastern 
coast*  Besides  these,  a  few  are  kept  in  the  inclosurea 
belonging  to  gentlemen-farmers  and  others.  The  use  of 
oxen  for  the  draught  is  almost  passed  away,  and  horses  in- 
troduced in  their  stead.  The  aversion  to  pork,  which  for- 
merly existed  among  the  lower  classes  of  people,  has  of 
late  greatly  diminished,  or  rather  ceased,  and  swine  are 
to  be  seen  about  every  farm-house,  and  cottagers  rear  con* 
siderable  numbers  of  them  ;  but  nobody,  considers  this  as 
a  principal  object.  In  Fife  considerable  quantities  of 
donghil  fowls  are  reared ;  and  most  farmers  are  bound  by 
their  leases  to  deliver  to  the  landlord  a  certain  number  of 
them  annually.  Ducks  are  also  very  generally  bred  ;  but 
geese  and  turkeys  are  only  to  be  seen  about  the  houses  of 
the  gentry,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  farmers.  In 
Scotland,  whether  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or 
ignorance  of  the  proper  management,  most  people  find  it 
a  difficult  task  to  rear  turkeys.  They  are  extremely 
hardy  when  full  grown ;  but  with  most  people  they  are 
▼ery  apt  to  perish  when  young  :  hence  they  are  always 
very  high-priced. 

About  one-third  of  this  county  may  be  considered  as 
substantially  and  completely  inclosed ;  the  rest  is  either 
open  or  fenced  in  a  defective  manner.  Hedge  and  ditch 
is  the  most  common  mode  of  fencing  property. 

The  climate  of  Fife  is  accounted  unfavourable,  like  that  *•** 
of  the  rest  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  to  the  production 
of  the  larger  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  apples  and  pears.  Gar- 
dens, however,  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
tensive, and  in  a  very  elegant  style.  This  is  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  opulent  proprietors,  who  are  resident,  or 
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Mincrali.  stone,  and  freestone,  ire  fonnd  in  a  vast  variety  ofplacc% 
Coal  on  the  and  of  the  best  quality.  On  the  south  side  of  the  coilnty, 
€Daac>  along  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  strata  of  coal  are  generally 
regular,  dip  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  trend  into  the 
sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  short  way  towards  the  north* 
east  on  the  other  ;  the  strata  being  uniformly  cut  off  be- 
fore they  reach  the  higher  ground,  and  not  extending 
above  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore.  In  this  district, 
on  the  western  boundary,  we  find  the  coal  of  Toirylnun. 
This  coal  is  upon  the  lands  of  Torry  and  those  of  Crom- 
bie.  The  field  of  coal  upon  the  lands  of  Torry  *A"frtnt 
eight  different  strata  or  seams ;  vim.  what  is  called  the 
main-coal,  of  eleven  feet  in  thickness ;  a  blind  coal, 
which  has  neither  smoke  nor  flame,  and  is  used  for  dry- 
ing malt,  nine  feet  thick ;  and  a  parrot-coal,  three  feet 
thick.  The  remaining  seams  are  of  the  various  thickness 
of  six,  five,  four,  three,  and  two  feet.  Besides  these 
different  seams,  there  is,  on  the  north  part  of  the  same 
lands  of  Tony,  an  uncommonly  fine  parrot-coal  of  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  six  strata  of  coal  on  the  lands  of 
Crombie  are  of  a  quality  similar  to  that  of  ^Newcastle, 
and  are  brought  out  small.  They  consist  of  the  various 
thicknesses  of  seven,  five,  four,  three,  and  two  feet.  There 
is  also  here  abundance  of  ironstone. 
T.?™>v;in.,  About  three  miles  further  east  are  the  lime-works  at 
Limekilns,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  which  are  ua- 
doubtedly  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  in  this  country. 
From  the  vestiges  of  lime-kilns  along  the  shore,  the  village 
of  Limekilns  derives  its  name  ;  and  it  appears  from  these 
ancient  ruins,  that  the  lime- works  were  carried  on  at  a  very 
remote  period.  The  seam  of  limestone  is  opposite  to  the 
Forth.  It  is  a  mile  long  from  east  to  west,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet  thick,  ar.d  dips  to  the  east  and  west  from  about 
the  centre.   The  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  the  years  1777  and 
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1TIS  began  a  plan  of  extending  these  lime- works,  by  build-  Mbenk 
ing  nine  large  drawkilns,  a  harbour,  waggon-ways  for 
drawing  the  stone  from  the  quarry  to  the  kiln-heads,  and  a 
village  for  accommodating  his  work-people,  which,  after 
himself  was  called  Gharlestown.  As  the  works  were 
great,  the  expence  was  proportionable.  Before  they  were 
inithfi1,  the  necessary  utensils  for  quarrying  procured, 
sad  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  new  and  great  un- 
dertakings surmounted,  it  is  said  they  cost  above  L.  1 4,000 
Sterling ;  but  all  this  expence  was  amply  repaid.  From 
80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  limestone  have  been  quarried 
usually,  and  either  calcined  upon  the  spot  or  sold  in  the 
aabornt  atone.  About  12,000  tons  coal  are  annually  con- 
noted in  burning  the  lime.  During  the  summer-months, 
fiom  thirty  to  fifty  vessels  are  annually  to  be  seen  at 
Gharlestown,  waiting  their  turn  to  receive  on  board  lime. 
About  Inverkeithing  the  whin-rock  strata  prevail ;  and 
there  neither  coal  nor  lime  are  found  near  the  shore.  At 
Dalachy,  near  Aberdour,  there  is  a  limestone  of  excel- 
lent quality  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Morton.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  Burntisland  there  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
limestone,  which  is  exported  to  Carron  and  other  places 
in  great  quantities'  :  but  between  this  and  the  west  end  of 
Kirkcaldy  the  whin-rock  again  intervenes,  and  neither 
coal  nor  lime  appears,  except  on  the  east  of  Kinghorn, 
where  lime  is  found  at  Abden  within  sea- mark,  and  at 
Lmerteil,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Kirkcaldy.  In  the 
lime-rock  last  mentioned,  though  elevated  at  least  fifty  feet 
above  the  sea  at  high- water,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  sea- 
ibells  are  found  incorporated  with  the  solid  mass. 

In  the  parish  of  Abbotshall  and  Kirkcaldy,  a  few  seams  rw«rt 
of  coal  are  found  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  but  none  ofcoaL 
them  are  wrought  at  present.  In  the  parish  of  Dysart  there 
k  s  large  nod  extensive  bed  of  coal,  stretching  from  the 
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Mjneralf.  sea  to  the  Water  of  Orr.  There  are  fourteen  beds  of  coal  fa 
this  district ;  most  of  them  are  thin,  and  have  been  wrought 
out  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Three  of  the  thickest  of 
these  beds,  which  are  near  one  another,  are  now  work* 
ing.  The  uppermost  bed  is  five  feet  thick.   The  distance 
between  it  and  the  second  bed  is  eighteen  inches ;  being  a 
foot  of  coal  with  three  inches  of  till  above  and  under  it. 
The  second  bed  of  coal  is  eight  feet  thick  ;  under  it  is  a 
bed  of  stone  and  till  two  feet  three  inches ;  and  under 
it  the  third  bed  of  coal  five  feet  thick.    They  are  now 
working  these  beds  of  coal  sixty  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
face*   The  metals  cut  through  in  getting  to  thfc  coal  are, 
1st,  next  the  surface,  two  fathom  brownish  stone;  9d» 
fourteen  fathom  of  till  very  close ;  3d,  eight  fathom  of 
brownish  stone,  porous,  and  mixed  with  iron-veins  $  4th, 
seven  fathom  till  mixed  with  thin  beds  of  freestone, 
hard;  5th,  two  fathoms  bluish  stone,  very  hard,  must  be 
wrought  with  gun-powder ;  6th,  six  fathom  till,  mixed 
with  thin  beds  freestone ;  7th,  one-half  fathom,  a  hard 
coarse  coal,    mixed  with  stone,  which  is  immediately 
above  the  beds  of  coal  that  are  wrought,  and  is  left  for  a 
goof.     Dysart  coal  was  among  the  first  wrought  in  Scot- 
land, having  been  begun  more  than  300  years  ago.    It 
was  on  fire  nearly  as  far  back.     It  is  said  to  have  had  pe- 
riodic eruptions  once  in  forty  years ;  a  remarkable  one 
in  1602.     This  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  pyrites,  which  is  found  in  this  coal.     It  is  described 
by  Buchanan : 

Vicini  dcterta  vocaut :  ibi  nzea  fubter. 
Antra  tegunc  nigras  vulcantia  temioa  cautet. 

Buch.  Francuegmtis. 

The  effects  of  it  may  still  be  traced  by  the  calcined  rocks, 
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from  die  harbour  more  than  a  mile  op  the  country.  The  Mtocnfc 
load  from  the  harbour  is  called  Hot  Pot  Wynd,  and  an»c«l-piti 
other  near  it  the  Burning.    In  the  beginning  of  the  late01""*^ 
century  the  flames  were  seen,  at  nighty  coming  out  of  the 
pit-mouths.     In  1741  the  coal  was  set  on  fire  by  a  lime, 
kih  which  had  been  placed  too  near  it.    It  did  not  bum 
violently*  but  was  not  extinguished  for  some  years.     la 
1790  it  again  took  fire,  from  what  cause  is  unknown.    II 
did  not  burn  with  fury,  but  occasioned  much  smoke  and 
bad  air.     The  colliers  were  prevented  from  working  for 
some  months :  it  is  now  extinguished.     The  means  used 
were,  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  allow 
die  water  to  rise,  by  stopping  the  engines.     Dysart  coal 
has  a  strong  heat  $  but  being  slow  in  kindling,  and  ha- 
ving much  ashes,  is  not  so  pleasant  for  rooms  as  some 
lighter  coals.    It  dips  to  the  south-east  (most  of  the  me- 
tals oa  the  sea-coast  of  this  parish  dip  the  same  way)  one 
fathom  in  three  near  the  shore,  but  is  flatter  as  it  goea 
north.     To  the  eastward  of  this  the  coal  continues  to 
Easter  and  Wester  Wemyss,  and  is  extremely  valuable. 
Farther  east  is  the  coal  in  the  parish  of  Sconie,  upon  the 
estate  of  Dune,  which  is  likewise  valuable  ;  and  after- 
wards the  coal  at  Lunden,  in  the  parish  of  Largo ;  and 
farther  east,  upon  the  coast,  is  the  coal  at  Pittcnweem. 
Here  the  whole  surface  of  the  parish  is  supposed  to  rest 
upon  a  continued  field  of  coal.     It  is  believed  -to  have 
been  wrought  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  took  possession 
of f <ie  Earl  of  Kelly's  estate,  of  which,  in  his  time,  it 
formed  a  part ;  and  a  pit  is  still  to  be  seen  that  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Cromwell  Pit.     Some  seams  of 
coal  have  been  discovered  at  Kilrennie,  but  not  of  such 
value  as  to  be  wrought  with  advantage.     In  the  parish  of 
Creii,  the   subst.  atum  is  whin-rock $  and  there  neither 
coal  nor  lime  is  to  be  expected* 
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Mineral      The  next  tract  of  coal-metals,  upon  the  north  of  thar 
More  in-    which  has  just  now  been  mentioned,  lies  generally  at  the 
ted  mot  dijfcm^  0f  iWOf  three,  or  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in 
ground  considerably  elevated.    Here  the  coal  and  all  other 
strata  lie  quite  differently  from  those  on  the  shore,  the  dip 
being  almost  uniformly  north  or  north-east,  and  the  bear- 
ing from  east  to  west,  or  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
with  perhaps  some  few  exceptions.     On  this  tract,  and 
of  this  description,  are  the  coal  of  Annfield,  in  the  pa* 
rish  of  Torryburn  ;   of  Fitferrane,  the  property  of  Sir 
Charles  Halket ;    Pittencrieff,  Batherwic,  Chamberficld, 
and  Habbeath,  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline ;  of  For* 
del  and  Cuttlehill,  in  the  parish  of  Dalgetty  ;    Loch- 
gellie,  Dundownet,  and  Clunie,  in  Auchterderran  ;    of 
Boggie,  in  Abbotshall ;  of  Leslie,  Balbirnie,   and  BaU 
gonie/in   the   parishes   of  Leslie   and   Markinch  ;    the, 
last  of  which  resembles  the  metals  on  the  sea-coast  in 
respect  of  its  regularity  and  bearing.     Upon  the  same 
course  is  the   coal  at   Gilston,  part   of  Lunden  estate; 
Fall  field  and  Largo  Ward,  belonging  to   Mr  Durham  of 
Largo  ;  Lethallcn,  the  property  of  Major  Lumsden  ;  and 
at  King's  Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Deuino,  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  county.     From  the  one  end  of  this  tract 
to  the  other  limestone-quarries  are  also  found,  of  greater, 
or  less  extent.     In  the  parishes  of  Auchterderran  and  Ab- 
botshall, particularly,  are   the  lime-quarries   of   Chapel 
Gleniston  and  Foul  ford,  where  a  vast  quantity  of  lime* 
rock  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  wrought. 

To  the  northward  of  the  tract  last  described,  we  meet 
with  the  highest  grounds  in  the  county,  stretching  from  Sa- 
line to  St  Andrews.  Here  the  surface  being  extremely  un- 
equal, sometimes  rising  into  high  hills,  and  then  sinking  into 
deep  valleys,  we  find  the  different  strata  lying  in  all  ima- 
ginable directions,  and  sometimes  the  same  strata  dipping 
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And  cropping  towards  the  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  Mfrenfc 
In  the  Saline  hills  both  coal  and  lime  are  found  in  various 
places.  There  is  a  considerable  ccal-work  at  Kclty,  in 
the  parish  of  Beith,  on  the  borders  of  Kinross-shire  :  and 
tt  East  Blur,  on  the  south  side  of  Binarty  hill,  there  is 
another  coal ;  near  which  is  a  lime-work  belonging  to  Mr 
Syme  of  Loch  Orr.  Between  Binarty  and  the  Lomond 
hills  the  strata  are  interrupted  and  cut  off  by  the  deep  val- 
ley through  which  the  water  of  Leven  flows ;  but  near 
the  top  of  the  Lomonds  the  limestone  again  appears,  of 
which  a  regular  bed  is  found  cropping  out,  on  the  north- 
side  of  the  West,  And  on  the  south  side  of  the  East  Lo- 
mond. Near  the  bottom,  on  both  the  north  and  south 
rides  of  the  bill,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal,  but 
too  thin  to  be  wrought  with  advantage.  At  Forthar,  in 
the  parish  of  Kettle,  there  is  a  very  valuable  and  exten- 
sive lime-quarry,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  stone 
has  been  burnt  annually  for  many  years  past.  The  lime 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  brings  a  higher  price  than  any 
other  in  the  county.  From  this,  all  along  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  great  quantities  of  coal  and  lime-rock  are  to 
be  found  in  Afferent  places,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  ;  but,  from  the  irregularities  of  the  surface, 
*nd  the  frequent  breaks  and  interruptions  of  the  strata, 
only  a  few  of  these  are  either  valuable  or  extensive. 

As  ironstone  is  a  constant  attendant  on  coal,  consider-  Irowton* 

able  quantities  of  it  are  found  in  the  county ;  but  it  is 

only  in  a  few  places,  and  upon  the  sea-coast,  that  it  has 

hitherto  been  wrought.     Near  Dysart,  the  ironstone  ac 

companying  the  coal  has  been  wrought  during  a  consider* 

able  period,  and  upwards  of   2000   tons   are  annually 

brought  to  the  surface.    In  the  parish  of  Dunfermline, 

also,  and  on  the  lands  of  Balgonie;  ironstone  ha*  been 
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^Minerals*  wrought  along  with  the  coal  j  it  is  generally  sold  to  the 
Carron  Company. 

freefone*  Freestone,  which  is  also  a  common  product,  is  found 
here  in  abundance,  being  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  pa- 
rish, or  rather  upon  every  estate*  Its  quality  is  varii- 
ous  ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  excellent,  being  close, 
durable,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish*  In  the  parish 
of  Burntisland,  particularly,  there  is  a  fine  freestone 
<juarry,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  most  of  the  new  building* 
along  the  coast  have  been  supplied  with  stones  for  the 
hewn  work.  In  the  parish  of  Strathmiglo  there  is  an 
extensive  bed  of  freestone,  of  a  durk-red  colour,  which 
not  only  auspices  well  for  building  houses  and  enclosing 
ground,  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  are  form- 
ed and  lie,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  pavement ;  and,  when 
designed  for  that  use,  can  be  wrought  with  greater  ease 
and  less  expence.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Lomond  hills, 
and  also  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline,  there  are  vast 
rocks  of  white  freestone,  which  from  its  colour,  its  dura- 
bility, and  its  susceptibility  of  a  fine  polish,  is  excellently 
adapted  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  architecture. 

Boundary        It  is  to  fye  observed,  that  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 

coaUficld.  along  which  the  river  Eden  flows,  is  the  boundary  of  the 
northern  fipld  of  coal  and  iron-stone  in  this  county,  and  of 
the  minerals  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  To  the 
north  of  the  Eden  the  soil  rests  on  a  basis  of  whinstone ; 
and,  as  usual  where  that  is  the  case,  no  coal  exists  ;  but, 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  granted  by  Nature,  the  fertility 
of  the  surface,  or  the  quality  of  the  soil,  is  higher. 

We  have  said  that  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  Scottish  mineralogy.  Having  arrived 
there,  we  have  completed  the  description  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  Scotland  within  which  coal  and  its  concomitant 
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strata  are  founds     The  coal  country  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  Mineral*, 
lias  jet  been  discovered,  appears  to  commence  in  Air-  Boundaries 
dure,  at  Saltcoats  en  the  north,  and  at  Girvan  oh  the  I^1)^01" 
with.  Southward  from  Girvan  is  no  coal  nearer  than  the 
"Solway  Frith  and  the  English  border.     Northward  from 
Saltcoats,  to  the  extremity  of  the  island,  ho  coal-strata  i 

have  been  found.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  in  the  island 
of  Mull,  and  at  some  other  places  in  the  Highlands,  slen- 
ikr  strata  of  an  uncommonly  fine  sort  of  coal  "have  been 
discovered;  hot  they  ace  short  and  inconsiderable.  They 
arefcooi  among  veins  of  lead,  or  between  clefts  of  rodks, 
in  situations  totally  different  from  what  is  exhibited  in 
regular  coal-fields.  These  singular  exceptions,  therefore, 
though  well  calculated  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the 
mineralogist,  do  not  form,  in  a  practicable  point  of  view, 
any  exoeptioa  to  the  general  truth  now  stated. 

The  northern  boundary  of  ftie  great  Scottish  coal-field,  Northern 
commencing  at  Sahcoasts  on  the  west,  proceeds  in  a  north-    u     **" 
easterly  direction,  through  the  parishes  of  Dairy,  Kilbir* 
Tue,  Lochwinnoch,  and  Kilbarchan.    It  crosses  the  Clyde 
about  four  or  five  miles  below  Glasgow  ;  and  crossing 
Dan  bar  ton  shire,  which  is  there  very  narrow,    proceeds 
along  the  southern  front  of  the   mountains   called  the 
Campsie  Fells,  in  Stirlingshire.     Proceeding  in  the  same 
north-eastern  direction  through  that  county,  it  crosses  the 
Forth,  and  advances  along  the  southern  front  of  the  O- 
chils,  which  have  alreay  been  described  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Campsie  and  Lennox  hills.     The  boundary,  inclu- 
ding the  greatest  part  of  Clackmannanshire,  proceeds  east- 
ward, along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  high  ground  in 
the  centre  of  Fife  ;  that  is,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Vale  of  Zden,  terminating,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the 
mouth  of  that  stream. 
The  southern  boundary  of  this  great  coal-field  appears 
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Minmh.  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  parallel  to  the  former :  but  it  i* 
Southern    less  correctly  ascertained  ;  because  it  traverses  an  inland 
^^W^T-  country  of  inferior  population,  and  more  remote   from 
navigable  streams.     It  is  also  a  more  elevated  regiqn? 
where  the  f>eds  of  coal  are  mere  frequently  jjrojten  in  up^ 
on  by  whinstone  and  other  mountain  strata.     It  begins, 
us  already  mentioned,  near  Girvan,  on  the  south-west^ 
and  proceeds  in -a  south-eagerly  direction.  being  known 
to  include  Dalmellington  in  Airshire^  an^l  Sanquhar  ift 
Dumfriesshjre*     It  is  there  deeply  encroached  upon  by 
the  high  country  of  Crawford  and  Crawford- John,  and 
the  mountains  which  advance  northward  and  terminate 
in  Tintoc ;  but  it  ij  known  to  include  Dpnglas  and  Lib* 
berton  in  Lanarkshire ;    and  thereafter  fo  traverse  the 
northern  part  of  ^Tweeddale^  including  the  whple  valky 
of  the  Esk  ;  and  proceeding  algrjg  the  northern  side  of 
the  Lammermoor  hills,  which  divide  East  Lothian  from 
Berwickshire,  it  terminates,  io  a  manner  less  marked  than 
on  the  northern  boundary,  about  the  village  of  Inner* 
wick,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.     Thus  the  coal- 
field of  Scotland,  traversing  the  island  from  south-west  to. 
north-cast,  extends  to  the  breadth  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles.     The  coal  country  in  the  north  of  England,  ex- 
tending  from  Whitehaven  on  the  west  to  Newcastle  on 
the  east,  is  probably  of  greater  breadth  than  that  of  Scot- 
land,  but  it  appears  to  run  across  the  island  in  a  simi- 
lar direction.     There  is  also  coal  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  from  Somersetshire  to  l^orth  Wales  ;  but  it  is 
profcafyly  insulated,  or  in  patches :  at  least  this  is  the  case 
with  two  great  beds  of  it ;  one  in  Colbrook  Vale,  at  the 
Iron  Bridge,  in  the  north  of  Shropshire,  and  another  in 
the  south  of  Staffordshire,  which  have  no  connection  with 
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one  another,  or  with  the  rest  of  the  mines* 

}t  will  readily  occur,  that  the  tract  of  territory  in  Scotland 
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Wthin  whicti  this  important  mineral  is  fbfcnd  possesses  great  **■**», 
advantages  over  the  test  of  the  country,  and  ought  hatu* 
tally  to  have  made  the  most  rapid  advance!  in  popula* 
tkn  and  riches.  This  accordingly  has  actually  been  thd 
esse ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  large  towns  have 
only  been  established  in  those  situations  to  which  a  com* 
mnmcation  by  water  could  be  obtained  with  this  favoured 
territory.  In  this  northern  climate  fuel  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  neeessaries~of  life ;  and  without  the  possession  of 
of  it  in  abundance  population  and  industry  cannot  exist* 
When  our  ancestors  exterminated  the  forests  which  co* 
Vcred  the  surface  of  this  quarter  of  the  island,  they  redu* 
fed  their  descendants  to  the  necessity  of  either  suffering  a> 
considerable  part  of  the  territory  to  remain  abstracted 
from  agriculture,  and  covered  with  mosses  to  be  used  aa 
fuel,  or  of  having  recourse  to  the  mineral  treasures  con* 
tained  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of  the  coun* 
try.  These  treasures  do  undoubtedly,  in  this  district,  exist 
in  such  vast  abundance,  that  though  not  physically  bound* 
leas  or  inexhaustible,  no  period  can  be  assigned,  by  calcu- 
lation, or  even  conjecture,  within  which  it  is  possible  to 
exhaust  them*  Long  before  such  a  period  arrives,  ftu 
tare  generations  will  have  abundance  of  leisure  to  restore 
the  forests  to  the  mountains,  which  were  once  sheltered 
by  them ;  and  by  adopting  suitable  precautions,  and 
planting  proper  sorts  of  trees,  it  will  probably  be  found 
practicable  to  provide  with  fuel  a  numerous  people  upon 
the  territory  of  Scotland,  without  injuring  its  agriculture, 
and  even  without  essentially  diminishing  its  pasturage  $ 
especially  as  the  territory  allotted  to  the  support  of  trees, 
by  affording  shelter  to  the  remainder  of  the  soil,  aug- 
ments its  fertility,  and  thereby  compensates  the  diminution 
of  its  extent. 
In  Fife,  besides  the  minerals  already  mentioned,  there 
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Minerals.  is  g^t  abundance  of  whinstone,  especially  in  the  north- 
Whimtonccrn  division.  This  is  a  valuable  material,  and  capable  of 
being  applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  particularly  to 
the  making  of  roads,  inclosing  and  draining  land,  and 
building  of  houses.  To  this  last  mentioned  purpose  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  excellently  adapted.  It  is  of  a  fine  co- 
lour,* is  capable  of  being  neatly  dressed,  becomes  ex* 
tremely  firm  with  lime,  and  strongly  resists  the  weather. 
Houses  constructed  of  this  kind  of  stone,  when  the  archi- 
tecture is  under  the  management  of  masons  skilled  in  thia 
kind  of  work,  besides  strength  and  durability,  have  an 
elegant  and  pleasing  appearance.  Near  Burntisland,  upon 
•the  shore,  and  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  there 
are  quarries  of  hard  stone,  of  a  dark  colour,  to  be  founds 
with  the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  the  force  of  fire.  It 
will  endure  for  many  years  without  being  .wasted  or  bro* 
ken,  though  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat.  On  this 
account  it  is  used  for  the  soles  of  ovens,  and  for  the  sides 
of  chimney-grates.  In  the  Lomond  hills  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  both  lead  and  copper.  The  existence  of 
the  former,  at  least,  is  certain.  A  lead-mine  of  rich  ore 
was  discovered  many  years  ago,  which  at  that  time  was 
given  up,  either  from  the  want  of  enterprise,  or  the  want 
of  money  to  follow  it  out.  It  was  again  opened,  and  a 
Second  trial  made,  at  considerable  expence,  by  the  pre- 
seat  proprietor  ;  but,  either  through  the  mismanagement 
of  those  employed  to  conduct  the  work,  or  because  ap- 
pearances were  not  sufficiently  favourable  to  justify  the 
risk,  if  has  been  again  relinquished. 
Marl  Marl,    though  it  cannot  be  said  to  abound,  is  never- 

theless to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of  this  county. 
In  the  lands  of  Rossie  there  is  an  extensive  and  rich 
bed  of  this  valuable  manure,  the  most  extensive,  per- 
haps of  any  in  Fife.     There  is  marl  also  in  the  estate 
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of  Lunden.      Some  has   been  discovered  and  wrought  Mineral*^ 
near  Dysart ;  and  in  the  estate   of  Balbirnie  there  is  a  * 
Considerable,   though   not  extensive  bed  of  shell-mart, 
which  has  never  yet  been  used.     In  the  bottom  and  a* 
round  the  edge  of  Kinghorn  loch,  also,  marl  has  been 
found.    In  summer  1106,  which  was  a  very  dry  sea- 
mo,  a  considerable  quantity  was  taken  out  by  the  di£« 
ferent  proprietors  around  the  loch.     On  the  farm  of  BaL* 
bidy9  marl  is  so  plenty,  and  so  near  the  surface,  that  the 
wheels  of  carts  often  turn  it  up  as  they  pass  along  ;  and 
jet  the  farmer,  either  from  indolence,  or  through  igno« 
ranee  of  its  value,  has  never  thought  of  applying  it  as  a 
manure  to  his  lands.  Clay  is  also  found  of  excellent  quality 
for  making  bouse- bricks  and  tiles  to  any  extent ;  and  pie- 
ces of  clay  have  been  found  proper  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king fire-bricks.     In  Durie  coal-works,  particularly,  it 
is  procured  in  such  quantity  as  to  encourage  a  gentleman 
to  set  on  foot  a  manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  the  quality  of 
which,  upon  trial,  has  been  found  completely  to  answer 
the  purpose. 

Fife  contains  no  less  than  thirteen  royal  boroughs  ;  viz.  Royal  bo* 
Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  Burntisland,  Kinghorn,  Kirk-™0* 
cajdy,  Dysart,  Pittenweem,  Kilrennie,  Crail,  Wester  An^ 
struther,  Easter  Anstruther,  St  Andrews,  and  Cupar. 

Of  these,  in  point  of  ancient  grandeur,  St  Andrews  isftAndriwtj 
entitled  to  the  pre-eminence.     It  stands  upon  a  flat  coast, 
from  which  the  country  gradually  and  agreeably  ascends. 
Travellers  have  often  said,  that  on  entering  it  they  are  in 
some  degree  impressed  with  similar  feelings  to  those  pro* 
duced  on  entering  the  city  of  Rome.     In  point  of  magni- 
tude there  is  indeed  no  comparison,  nor  even  in  point  of 
history,  seeing  this  was  never  the  seat  of  empire :  bu 
here,  sis  in  Home,  are  to  be  seen  the  striking  remains 
of  ancient  ecclesiastic  magnificence  ;  the  magnitude  and 
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JtAaditw*  apparent  grandeur  of  the  buildings  are  evidently  dispro- 
portioned  to  an y  business  or  active  employment  here  car- 
lied  on  j  and  the  town  has  the  appearance  of  being  too 
great  for  its  present  inhabitants,  and  of  falling  into  rain 
from  the  want  of  present  wealth  or  energy. 

St  Andrews  appears  to  hare  originally  risen  into  die* 
tinction  in  consequence  of  superstition;  and  it  fell  into 
decay  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  an  ec 
clesiastical  hierarchy.  Soon  after  the  Scots  and  Picta 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  St  Andrews  became  a 
place  of  importance  by  the  possession  of  some  valuable 
relics,  consisting  of  "  the  arm-bone,  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  a  tooth,  and  one  of  the  lids  of  the  knee*  of 
St  Andrew  the  Apostle."    Our  ancient  historians  relate 

it  Rule,  that  St  Regulus,  vulgarly  called  St  Utile,  a  monk  of 
Achaia,  having  been  warned  by  a  vision  to  emigrate  to 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  world  towards  the  west,  his  ship, 
after  a  long  voyage,  fell  into  the  German  ocean,  and 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  St  Andrews  bay. 
The  holy  man  and  his  companions  escaped  on  shore  with 
nothing  but  relics.  The  companions  whom  the  vision, 
had  warned  him  to  assume  as  partners  of  his  journey  con- 
sisted of  a  priest,  two  deacons,  eight  hermits,  and  three 
devout  virgins.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  about  the  year 
370,  the  king  of  the  Picts  granted  them  an  establishment 
at  this  spot.  Its  ancient  name  had  been  Mucross,  but  in 
honour  of  St  Rule  it  was  called  Kilrule  or  Kilrymond ; 
and  a  chapel  and  square  tower,  the  walls  of  which  still  re- 
main, were  built  in  honour  of  St  Rule,  or  for  his  use. 
After  the  Picts  were  subdued  by  the  Scots  under  Kenneth 
the  Third,  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Christians, 
which  was  formerly  established  at  Abernethy,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Picts,  was  transferred  to  Kilrule ;  and  the  name 
of  the  place  was  changed  to  that  of  St  Andrews,  in  honour 
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of  St  Andrew,  whose  relics  St  Rule  had  brought  thither/ 
and  St  Andrew  became  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland.  The 
prelates  of  St  Andrews  appear  at  all  times  to  have  held 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Scotland.    They 
were  originally  elected,  like  all  other  bishops  in  Scot* 
had,  by  the  order  of  Culdees  ;  but  they  being  suppress 
d,  die  chapters,  in  A.  D.  1208,  obtained  this  privilege. 
After  the  reformation,  till  1(569,  when  episcopacy  waft 
abolished,  the  archbishop,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  was  elected  by  eight  bishops  of  his  province.  The 
archbishop  of  York,   at  one  time,  claimed  precedency 
o?tr  the  Scottish  church ;  but  this  claim  was  set  aside  by 
different  popes.    When  the  see  of  Glasgow  was  erected 
into  an  archbishopric,  a  contest  for  prfe-eminence  com* 
menced  between  it  and  St  Andrews,  but  terminated  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter.    The  bishops  of  St  Andrews  had  pow* 
er,  at  an  early  period,  to  act  as  legates  of  the  pope,  and 
confirmed  the  grants  and  privileges  conferred  upon  abbeys 
and  priories.    These  prelates  were  counts-palatine,  were 
entitled  to  coin  money,  and  to  hold  we  apon-sha  wings  ; 
and  numbered  among  their  vassals  no  less  than  twenty- 
aeven  Scottish  nobles  of  high  rank,  who  held  lands  as  vas* 
aals  of  that  see.     The  bishops  of  St  Andrews,  as  metro* 
politans,  crowned  the  Scottish  kings,  and  enjoyed  prece- 
dency in  parliament  over  the  whole  peerage.     Many  of 
them  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  Scottish  history.  Un- 
der the  patronage  of  these  powerful  and  wealthy  prelates, 
8t  Andrews  rose  to  great  opulence.     One  historian  takes 
notice  of  a  spot  which  "  was  of  old  the  great  mercat-place 
of  that  renowned  fair  of  St  Andrews,  called  SenzU  Mer* 
cat,  held  and  kept  for  fifteen  days,  and  beginning  the  se- 
cond week  of  Easter ;  whereunto  resorted  merchants  from 
most  of  the  then  trading  kingdoms  in  Europe,  trade-in 
this  kingdoms  beipg  then  in  its  infancie."    There  appear 
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StAndrewi^to  have  been  formerly  various  streets,  of  which  scarce  * 
fragment  now  exists.  From  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  there  anciently  ran  westward  a 
street,  called  the  Swallow  Street,  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  merchants,  but  is  now  a  public  walk.  The 
present  inhabited  streets  are  three,  which  run  westward 
from  the  cathedral,  at  which  they  all  terminate.  They 
are  intersected  by  lanes  called  wynds,  and  receive  the  ap- 
pellations of  South  Street  or  Shoegate,  Mercat  Street,  and 
North  Street. 
Municipal  Anciently  every  town  that  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
canititu.     ^j  cjjiej  a  cj|y#     The  city  of  St  Andrews  was  erected 
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into  a  royal  borough  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First.  At 
present,  along  with  Cupar,  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Dundee, 
it  elects  a  member  of  parliament.  The  government  of  the 
city  is  vested  in  a  provost,  dean  of  guild,  and  four  bailies, 
who,  with  the  town-treasurer,  are  called  the  office-bear* 
ers  in  the  council,  and  are  elected  annually  at  Michael* 
mas  by  the  whole  council.  The  dean  of  guild  here  has 
the  precedency  of  the  bailies,  and  is  president  of  the  coun- 
cil in  absence  of  the  provost.  No  one  is  eligible  into  the 
council  who  is  not  a  burgess  and  guild-brother,  assessed  in 
a  portion  of  the  public  burdens  within  the  city.  The  provost 
is  the  only  member  of  the  council  who  is  not  obliged  to  re- 
side. He  has  also  this  farther  privilege,  that  he  may  be  re- 
elected every  year  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  while  none  of  the  o- 
ther  office-bearers  can  continue  above  three  years  in  imme- 
diate succession.  No  counsellor  that  has  at  any  time  enjoyed 
a  higher  office  can  afterwards  be  elected  into  a  lower.  Be- 
sides the  seven  office-bearers  above  mentioned,  the  council 
consists  of  fourteen  brethren  of  the  guild,  the  convener  of 
the  trades  for  the  time  being,  the  deacons  for  the  time 
being  of  the  seven  following  crafts  or  incorporations  ;  tax. 
smiths,  wrights,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  and 
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Sobers,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-nine.  In  St  AndrcwjBtAitom 
there  is  little  trade  or  business  of  any  sort  carried  on. 
Tbc  bay  upon  which  it  stands  is  much  exposed  to  the 
forth  and  north-east  winds,  and  is  found  dangerous.  The 
kirbour  is  much  neglected.  A  fishery  of  some  import* 
nee  might  be  established  upon  the  coast ;  but  this  is  not 
a  place  of  any  enterprise.  The  chief  objects,  worthy  of 
notice  here,  are  the  university,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  or  other  buildings. 

The  university  is  the  oldest  complete  establishment  of tWfwrfrja> 
that  nature  jn  Scotland.  It  appears  to  have  been  begun  A.D. 
1411,  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  then  bishop  of  St  Andrews. 
It  was  confirmed,  on  the  following  year,  by  Pope  Bene* 
diet  the  Thirteenth.     The  seminary  was  encouraged  by 
James  the  First ;  but  it  was  not  till  1444  that  funds  ap- 
pear to  have  been  provided  for  rendering  this  institution 
permanent.     It  afterwards  consisted  of  three  colleges; 
sis.  St  Salvadore,  founded  by  James  Kennedy,  bishop  of        « 
St  Andrews,  in  I45i  ;  St  Leonard's  College,  founded  by 
prior  Hepburn  in  1512 ;  and  St  Mary's,  founded  by  bi- 
shop John  Hamilton,  1552.  In  each  of  these  colleges  were 
Jecturers  of  theology,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  langua- 
ges, &cc.     In  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  1579,  under 
the  direction  of  George  Buchannan,  the  university  was 
new-modelled,  and  St  Mary's  College  was  appropriated  to 
the  study  of  theology,  and  is  therefore  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Divinity  College,  or  the  New  College. 
In  1747,  on  a  petition  from  the  masters  of  the  two  col- 
lege of  Salvadore  and  St  Leonard's,  the  parliament  united 
these  two  colleges  into  one  society,  under  the  designation 
of  the  United  College.     These  colleges  are  independent 
of  each  other  in  their  revenues  and  discipline.     The  se- 
natus  academicus,  or  university-meeting,  consists  of  the 
principal  and  professors  at  both  colleges.     The  library 
belongs  to  the  whole  university  j  and  there  is  a  rector  at 
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$tAndwwathe  heed  of  the  whole.  He  is  choseri  bj  an  atsembljr; 
called  the  comitia  of  the  university*  consisting  of  the  rec* 
tory,  principal  and  professors  of  both  colleges*  with  the 
students  of  divinity,  of  moral  and  of  natural  philosophy  < 
All  these  masters  and  students  are  divided,  according  to  the 
plate  of  their  birth,  into  four  nations,  Fifans,  Angusians, 
l*tfcians,  and  Albans;  which  last  class  comprehends  all 
who  belong  to  none  of  the  first  three*  Each  nation  choo* 
ses  an  intrant,  and  the  four  intrants  name  the  rector.  If 
the  votes  of  the  intrants  are  equally  divided,  the  last  reo 
tar,  who  is  preses  of  the  comitia,  has  the  casting  voice*  The 
only  persons  eligible  into  the  office  of  rectorate,  are  the 
principals  and  the  professors  of  divinity.  The  rector  is  a 
civil  judge  in  the  university,  before  whom  complaints  may 
be  brought  against  any  of  the  members;  and  appeals 
from  the  courts  of  each  college  lie  to  him.  In  the  rec- 
torf  s  court  the  assessors  have  no  power  to  control  his  de- 
cisions. 

In  each  college  there  are  apartments  for  lodging  the 
students,  for  which  no  rent  is  due.  There  is  also  a  pu- 
blic table  for  the  bursars  or  pensioners  on  the  foundation, 
who  are  very  numerous.  In  the  United  College  there  is 
a  separate  table  for  such  students  as  choose  to  board  them- 
selves. One  of  the  masters  presides  at  each  table.  The 
principals  and  professors  wear  black  gowns,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  United  College  wear  scarlet  gowns.  The 
session  of  college  annually  lasts  about  six  months  and  a 
half;  and  in  all  the  Scottish  universities  the  session  is 
uninterrupted ;  that  is,  it  does  not  consist  of  separate 
short  terms  as  in  England.  "  St  Andrews  (says  Doctor 
Johnson)  seems  to  be  be  a  place  eminently  adapted  to  stu- 
dy and  education,  being  situated  in  a  populous  yet  cheap 
country,  and  exposing  the  minds  and  manners  of  young 
\}  neither  to  the  levity  nor  the  dissoluteness  of  a  ca- 
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aitil  city,  nor  to  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce  ;itAiiliwws. 
pUces  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning.    In  tho  one  tba 
desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to  the  love  of  plea* 
mt ;  and  the  other  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  lova 
of  money  •**    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  sup* 
posed  advantages  have  ever  produced  any  important  ef- 
fect.   The  number  of  students  at  the  classei  for  phita* 
jophy,  &c.  have  seldom,  at  an  average,  exceeded  onp 
hundred.      The  students  of  divinity,  candidates  for  pro* 
ferment  in  the  established  church,  usually   amount  to 
from  forty  to  fifty.    The  very  circumstances  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Johnson,  indicated  this  as  a  happy  spot 
for  the  acquisition  of  literature,  have  operated  pnfavouiy 
sbry  to  it.    Letters  are  usually  pursued  in  Scotland  as  an 
Instrument  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  busy  world  for  the  at* 
ttmment  of  opulence  and  distinction.    They  are  pursued 
with  the  greatest  ardour,  therefore,  where  the  reward  of 
success  is  most  manifest.  Solitude,  retirement,  and  seclu- 
sion, are  apt  to  be  thought  favourable  to  meditation  and  to 
patient  study ;  but  by  depriving  the  mind  of  that  activity 
which  must  ultimately  be  the  source  of  all  itsimprovement, 
they  are  apt  to  produce  rrjpre  indolence  than  science.  Nei- 
ther is  the  circumstance  of  the  students  being  much  under 
the  eye  of  the  professor?  fouqd  to  be  of  much  advantage. 
To  render  trip  practicable,  the  students  must  live  much 
in  the  society  of  each  other,  and  that  is  never  an  advanta- 
geous mode  of  educating  young  persons.  When  they  live 
in  private  families,  they  naturally  form  their  character  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  people  of  advanced  age,  which  pre* 
dominates  around  them j  but  when  assembled  together  in 
numbers,  the  heedless  character  of  youth  necessarily  pre- 
vails, and  becomes  the  object  of  imitation,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  a  teacher,  who  is  not  their  associate  but  their 
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JtAndrew*  mastcr,  and  whose  constrained  but  authoritative  mtnners* 
they  neither  can  nor  ought  to  assume. 

Besides  the  university,  there  is  also  at  St  Andrews  t 
grammar  school,  an  English  school,  and  some  private 
schools. 

2r2£i  rf  °f  the  ant,9uitics  of  St  Andrews,  the  Tower  and  Chapel 
of  St  Regulus  or  St  Rule  are  still  remarkably  entire, 
though  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  tower  is  a  square  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet  in  height,  without  any  spire.  The  outside* 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  of  ashlar  work  ;  the  arches  of  the 
doors  and  windows  are  semicircular.  The  Scottish  court 
.  of  exchequer,  some  years  ago,  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  ; 
that  is,  such  of  the  stones  as  had  fallen  down  were  repla- 
ced, and  the  joints  filled  up  with  cement ;  a  turnpike  stair 
was  reared  within,  and  the  top  covered  with  lead,  within 
a  parapet  of  four  feet*  The  body  of  the  chapel  still  re- 
mains, but  the  two  sidcaisles  have  been  demolished.  The 
doors  and  windows  we  round,  and  some  of  their  arches 
are  rather  more  than  a  semicircle.  There  are  in  St  An- 
drews some  Tew  remains  of  the  monastic  establishments 
which  here  existed.  In  particular,  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  of  the  Observan tines  or  Grayfriars.  It 
stands  oa  the  south  side  of  the  South  Street,  and  seems, 
though  small,  to  "have  been  a  handsome  building.  Its 
arched  stone-roof  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  college  of 
Lincluden  near  Dumfries.  Here  are  neither  monuments 
nor  inscriptions.  The  grammar-school  is  within  its  pre- 
cincts, and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
original  building,  but  now  entirely  modernised. 

The  Dominican  or  Black  friars  of  St  Andrews,  Keith 
says,  were  founded  by  William  Wishart,  bishop  of  that 
city,  in  the  year  1274,  and  placed  at  the  west  part  of  the 
Street  called  the  Northgate.     King  James  the  Fifth  an* 
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oexed  to  this  house  at  St  Andrews  the  convents  of  Cupmr  EApdwwfr 
tod  St  Monance,  both  in  Fife,  at  the  desire  of  friar  John       * 
Adamsoo,  professor  of  divinity,  and  provincial  of  the  or- 
der in  Scotland.  *  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  monastery 
but  i  part  of  its  garden-wall. 

The  priory  of  St  Andrews  is  an  extensive  ruin.    The  Fritry. 
wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded  is  still  pretty  entire ; 
tod  a  part  of  the  bouses  belonging  to  the  prior  and  sub- 
priori  still  remain.    Adjoining  to  the  priory  are  the  ruins  Ctthedial 
rf  the  cathedral,  which  was  long  the  metropolitan  church 
if  Scotland.    The  cathedral  was  begun  by  bishop  Arnold  ; 

nm  1101.     He  dying  the  same  year,  the  work  seems 
to  have  proceeded  very  slowly,  since  it  was  not  comple- 
ted by  bishop  Lamberton  till  the  year  1318,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  from  the  time  it  was  first  begun* 
The  following  measures  shew  it  was  a  very  large  build- 
ing, and  the  remains  evince  it  was  elegantly  finished. 
Its  figure  wts  that  of  a  cross ;  its  length,  from  east  to 
west,  measured  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  the  tran- 
sept three  hundred   and  twenty-two.     Of  this  magni- 
ficent  building  nothing  remains  above  ground  but  frag- 
ments of  the  east  and  west  ends ;  the  south  wall  of  the 
choir  measuring  in  length  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  and  thirty  in  height.     There  is  also  a  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  choir,  possibly  part  of  the  south  transept. 
The  west  end  consists  of  a  large  gate,  with  a  jointed  arch, 
called  the  golden  gate,  probably  from  its  having  been  once 
gilt ;  over  it  are  a  series  of  arches,  above  which  was  a 
large  window.    On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  polygonal 
tower,  crowned  with  a  conical  top.     That  on  the  north 
side  is  fallen  down.     The  east  end  has  also  two  turrets 
crowned  with  painted  tops ;  between  which  were  three 
windows,  and  over  it  a  large  one,  nearly  occupying  the 
frhQie  interval  between  the  turrets*    In  the  south  wall  is 
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atAndrcwia  range  of  windows  with  pointed  arches,  bnt  in  part  snppo* 
ted  to  have  been  the  south  transept.  The  windows  art 
circular,  and  at  the  bottom  there  runs  a  range  of  inter- 
laced semicircular  arches.  Excepting  these  fragments, 
this  cathedral  was  in  June  1559  demolished  by  a  mob, 
whom  the  eloquence  of  the  reformer,  John  Knox,  dis- 
played in  a  sermon  at  Crail,  had  excited  to  the  pious  01 
enthusiastic  labour  of  demolishing  the  retreats  of  idolatry 
or  catholic  superstition. 
Ortle.  The  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  commonly  called  Cardinal 
peaton's,  stands  on  the  sea-side,  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  north 
of  the  town,  said  to  have  been  accessible  only  by  a  nar- 
row passage.  On  the  espt  and  north,  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  and  the  perpendicular  rock  below  are  a  great 
height  aboye  the  sea,  which  at  high  water  beats  against 
them.  The  south  wall  has  fallen  to  the  waters  edge. 
Large  fragments  of  the  6outh-east  wall  have  tumbled 
down  inwards,  and  formed  a  steep  bank,  covered  with  grass 
and  weeds,  not  easily  passable.  The  great  square  tower 
is  still  sufficiently  entire  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ele- 
gance of  the  building.  This  castle  was  built  in  the  yeas 
1155  by  Roger,  bishop  of  thjs  see.  He  died  in  1203. 
It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  sea  did  not  approach  tf) 
its  walls  j  for  a  little  to  the  southeast  arc  still  to  be  seen, 
at  low  water,  the  remains  of  a  small  chapel.  Besides 
this,  we  also  le^rn,  from  the  old  pharters  of  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  proprietor  had  the  privi- 
lege of  driving  his  cattle  and  goods  pn  the  east  sifle  of  the 
castle,  which,  for  some  centuries  past,  no  man  ponlij 
have  done*  The  archbishop  cardinal  Beaton  greatly  inv 
proved  this  building.  He  was  a  resolute  persecutor  oi 
the  reformers  ;  and  the  window  is  still  shown,  from  whicl 
he  enjoyed  the  barbarous  spectacle  of  the  execution  oi 
George  Wishart,one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  reforma. 
von.   Wishart  was  here  burnt  to  death,  and  considered  a: 
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a  martyr  by  his  party*  He  exclaimed,  with  triumphant  eiu  StAadJrcw* 
thusiasm,  at  the  stake:  <f  The  flame  that  thus  consumes  nry 
body  pains  not  my  spirit;  but,  ere  long  (pointing  to  the  car* 
dinal),  he  who  looks  down  so  disdainfully  upon  my  miser* 
able  condition,  lolling  at  his  ease,  shall  be  ignominiously 
cast  forth  from  the  place  whence  he  now  gluts  his  eyes." 
This  prophecy  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  own  fulfil- 
ment. Norman  Lessly,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
had  a  private  quarrel  with  the  cardinal.     With  a  party  o: 
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followers,  he  resolved,  according  to  the  barbarous  tern*  Ajm\ 
per  of  the  times,  to  destroy  his  enemy.     Lessly  went™1* 
with  a  party  to  St  Andrews,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  May  1546*,  they  suddenly  seized  the  porter  by  sur- 
prise at  the  castle  or  palace  gate,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  without  opposition.  They  instantly  fushed  to 
the  cardinal's  chamber  and  murdered  him.     As  the  revo- 
lution had  by  this  time  many  partisans,  and  the  execu* 
tion  of  Wishart,   together  with  other  parts  of  his  con* 
duct,  had  rendered  the  cardinal  odious,  Lessly  and  hit 
followers  probably  considered  themselves  as  interested  to 
represent  the  assassination  which  they  had  committed  as  an 
act  of  divine  vengeance;  and  accordingly  they   cast  the 
cardinal's  dead  body  headlong  from  the  window   from 
which  he  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Wishart.     Sit 
I)avid  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  wrote  the  following  verse* 
upon  the  occasion : 

As  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant 
He  va*  the  man  we  might  well  want  j 

God  will  forgive  it  soon  : 
But  of  a  truth,  the  tooth  to  tayv 
Although  the  lotin  be  well  away, 

Th«  tact  was  foully  done. 

The  persons  concerned  in  this  murder  seized  and  bc!4 
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*tAndrewt.out  ^  cas£[e  for  a  yCar>  though  besieged  by  the  Frendk 
commander  with  two  great  cannon,  called  Croat  Mew  and 
Leaf  Meg.  They  afterwards  anrrendered  to  »  Ffcnch 
fleet  in  July  1547,  and  were  transported  to  France.  The 
castle  was*  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  council,  demolish* 
cd,  lest  it  should  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  rebels ;  and, 
perhaps,  lest  it  should  be  occupied  by  the  English,  who 
were  then  expected  to  invade  Scotland.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  the  revolution  in  1688  under  the  Prince  of  O- 
range,  as  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland  constantly  at- 
tempted to  overturn  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  situ*, 
ation  of  primate  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  was  at  timet 
suppressed.  The  immediate  successor  of  Beaton,  John 
Hamilton,  brother  of  the  regent  Asran,  was  publicly 
hanged  at  Stirling  by  the  reformers  r  and*  after  the  teste* 
ration,  the  fate  of  Archbishop  Sharp  \%  well  known.  He. 
had  been  a  furious  covenanter  \  but  his  real  was  subdued 
( by  an  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews*  He  was 
consecrated  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  on  the 
15th  of  December  1601.  He  soon  became  a  sanguinary 
persecutor  of  his  forme*  associates ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  Hasten  of  RathiUct,  in  Fife,  and  eight 
Archbishop  others,  assassinated  him  when  travelling  homeward  in  hk 
•action,  carriage  through  Magus  moor.  The  murderers  on  this 
occasion  were  religious  zealots,  and  they  were  long  em- 
ployed in  prayer  to  God  before  they  ventured  to  commit 
this  act  of  assassination.  The  pernicious  doctrine,  that  what 
was  called  "  righteous  judgment19  might  be  executed  by 
private  men,  had  been  taught  by  some  zealots  in  these  un- 
happy times;  but  happily,  though  it  terrified  Oliver 
Cromwell,  it  gained  few  parti  zans  in  the  British  nation. 
Cwptr.  Cupar  is  the  county  town  of  Fife,  where  the  sheriff 
holds  his  courts.  It  stands  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Eden,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  a  stream  called  the 
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Water  of  Si  Mary,    Cupar,  especially  when  appfoaenecT^Cttvv 
from  the  east,  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-built  thriving 
torn;  and  a  great  part  of  it  has  actually  been  rebuilt 
within  the  last  thirty  years*    Here  considerable  quant?* 
ties  of  Osnabnrghs  and  other  coarse  linens  are  manufac- 
tured, and  upwards  of  two  hundred  looms  are  continually 
it  work :  but  a  complaint  has  sometimes  been  made,  that 
tec,  as  in  all  other  small  privileged  towns,  borough  politics 
do  much  mischief  to  industry*    There  is  here,  adjoining 
to  the  town-house.,   a  handsome  assembly-room,  witi 
laitable  apartments,  built  by  subscription  by  the  gentle* 
jaea  of  the  ceqnty.    The  church  here  is  a  handsome  and 
ma  §9  elegant  structure j  but  it  has  been  built  at  some 
distance  £rpsn  the  ancient  spire  which  belonged  to  the  old 
church  now  rempved.  The  spire  and  the  old  church  were 
built  in  1415;  but  the  anaterials  of  the  latter  were  cm* 
ployed  in  erecting  the  new  building. 

Cupar  boasts  of  great  antiquity.    The  thanes  of  Fife$ 
in  the  earliest  times,  held  their  cpurts  of  justice  here.  In 
(he  Cartulary  of  the  monks  of  Dunfermline,  was  a  pre- 
cept or  warrant,  by  which  William  Earl  c-f  Ross  directed 
David  de  Wemyss  to  deliver  to  the  monastery  of  Dun* 
fermline  the  eighth  part  of  the  fines  levied  in  Fife  which 
might  be  imposed  in  the  courts  tfeld  at  Cupar.    This  in* 
strument  is  dated  io  the  year  1239*     In  the  rolls  of  the 
parliament  assembled  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid the  Second,  may  be  seen  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  royal  borough  of  Cupar.    The  town,  in 
ancient  times,  depended  on  the  earls  of  Fife.    The  Castle 
of  Cupar  was  the  chief  residence  of  that  powerful  family 
tof  many  ages.  The  town  is  in  possession  of  several  roy*» 
ti  charters.     It  is  at  present  governed  by  a  provost,  three 
>ailics,  a  dean  of  guild,  thirteen  guild-counsellors,  wh# 
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.  c°P*r»  elect  their  successors,  and  eight  tradesfconasellars  or 
deacons,  elected  by  eight  incorporations. 

The  Ciidc  What  was  called  the  Castle  of  Cupar  is  now  totally  de* 
molishcd,  but  the  Castlehill  is  well  known.  After  being 
long  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Fife,  it  became  at  last 
a  national  fortress.  Buchannan  styles  it  Arx  mumitissimm 
Cmpreniis.  Wallace  recovered  it  from  the  English  in 
1297.  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  afterwards  held  it  for 
Bruce ;  but  being  besieged  and  taken  in  arms,  he  was 
conducted,  in  that  uncanonical  garb,  to  the  castle  of  No* 
tingham,  in  1300-  It  was  again  recovered,  and  in  1303 
was,  in  the  minority  of  David  the  Second,  got  possession 
of  by  the  English  under  Edward  the  Third.  Being  re- 
covered, it  was  entirely  demolished.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Castlehill  stood  a  convent  of  Dominicans  or  Blackfriar*. 
A  considerable  part  of  their  chapel,  built  of  freestone,  it 
still  to  be  seen.  On  the  north  side  of  the  tow*,  an  artifi- 
cial mound  of  earth  stretches  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
is  called  the  Moat  or  Moat-hill,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  rampart,  while  others  re- 
gard it  as  the  place  where  the  courts  of  justice  were  an- 
ciently held.     Both  opinions  may  be  true. 

Plays  ut-        The  Castlehill  of  Cupar,  in  early  times,  appears  to 

cd.  "have  been  used  as  a  theatre.     To  illustrate  the  manners 

which  prevailed  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  compositions  which  were  then  acceptable,  Arnot,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  History  of  Edinburgh,  gives  a  cu- 
rious excerpt  from  a  manuscript  comedy,  which  be?rs  to 
..  have  been  exhibited  in  the  playfield  at  Cupar,  and  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick. 
It  begins  thus :  "  Here  begins  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Play  made  by  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Knight,  in 
the  Playfield,  in  the  month  of  the  year  of  God 

1555  years. 
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*.  Proclamation  made  in  Cupar  of  Tift. 

Oar  purpose  i%  on  the  seventh  day  of  Jwie, 

If  weather  serve,  and  we  have  real  and'peace, 

We  shall  be  aeen  into  our  play  jog  place, 
la  good  array,  about  the  hour  of  seven* 

Of  thriftiness  that  day  I  pray  yon  cease, 
Bat  ordain  us  good  drink  again*  aJlevcs. 

Fail  not  to  be  upon  the  Caatlehill, 
Bepide  the  place  where  we  propose  to  play. 

With  good  stark  win©  your  flaggons  see  you  fill. 
And  had  yourselves  the  merriest  that  you  may. 

Cottaoiju— I  shall  be  there,  with  God**  grate. 
Though  there  were  never  to  great  a  price. 

And  foremost  in  the  fair, 
And  drink  a  quart  in  Cupar  town 
With  my  gossip  John  Williamson, 

Though  all  the  nott  should  rsir." 

The  Mount,  formerly  the  estate  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  is  important 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cupar.   What  is  called  the  Garliehank,lr,at7' 
being  apiece  of  high  ground,  south  of  Cupar,  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  spot  where  a  treaty  was  signed,  on  the  13  th 
of  June  1559,  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  M. 
D'Oysel,  commanding  the  army  of  the  Queen  Regent, 
and  on  the  other  part  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  Lord 
James,  Prior,  of  St  Andrews,  leading  the  forces  of  the 
congregation,  that  is,  of  the  party  who  had  taken  arms  in 
opposition  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  which  the  govern* 
ineiit  imprudently  attempted  to  support  after  it  had  be- 
come odious  to  a  majority  of* the  people.     At  the  time 
when  the  treaty  was  made,  the  hostile  armies  were  only 
separated  by  the  water  of  Eden  >  but  both  were  afraid  tp 
hazard  an  engagement.    After  the  troops  were  drawn  up, 
therefore,  and  the  advanced  parties  about  to  begin  the  ac- 
tion, the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  sent  a  herald  to  propose 
a.  conference*    The  leaders  repaired  to  the  highest  part  pf 
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&e  Car&fcttricj  called  the  Howtet,  or  Owl  fiill|  and 
there,  in  vie*  of  both  armies,  concluded  m  trace,  which 
Was  necessarily  fatal  to  the  party  that  supported  the  an- 
cient religion,  because  it  gave  leisure  to  the  zeal  lor  the 
reformation,  which  then  agitated  Europe,  to  produce  its 
full  effects  throughout  Scotland* 
I  Oaf.  The  borough  of  (kail  is  in  the  south-east  corner  of 

fife.  Its  name  waa  formerly  written  Carle,  Caryle,  and 
Carmille.  It  stands  upon  m  small  bending  of  the  shore. 
The  land  here  rises  abruptly,  immediately  above  the  wa- 
ter-mark, to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  after  which  the  ascent  is 
gradual.  The  town  consists  of  two  parallel  streets,  extend- 
ing east  and  west,  along  the  shore,  which  is  steep  and  high. 
The  northern  or  uppermost  street  is  tolerably  well  built 
and  paved.  The  South  or  Nether  Gate  is  not  paved;  and 
though,  in  point  of  situation,  perhaps*  naturally  pleasant- 
er  than  the  other,  has  of  late  fallen  greatly  to  decay* 
The  whole  town  bears  evident  marks  of  having  seen  bet- 
ter days.  By  some  old  historians  it  is  mentioned  as  m  place 
jofnote  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  It  received  a  char- 
ter from  Robert  Bruce,  erecting  it  into  a  royal  borough  ; 
and  this  charter  was  successively  confirmed  by  Robert  the 
Second*  Queen  Mary,  James  the  Sixth*  and  Charles  the 
Krst.  By  these  charters  it  had  the  exclusive  privilege, 
which  it  now  only  partially  possesses*  of  fishing  and  of 
levying  anchorage  dues,  &c.  from  the  water  of  Leven  to 
the  water  of  Puttekin,  that  falls  into  the  sen  at  Pitmillie 
burn.  A  few  sloops  and  other  small  vessels  belong  to 
this  port,  and  about  a  dozen  boats  are  usually  employed 
jn  fishing.  A  priory  once  existed  at  Crail;  but  it  ap* 
pears  lo  have  been  suppressed  before  the  reformation. 
The  walls  of  the  priory  are  still  standing  below  the  east 
fad  tf  the  town,  close  to  the  sea.     In  the  year  1517,  the 
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<Wch  of  Crail  was  made  collegiate.     It  is  still  standing,  ****r 
and  is  used  as  the  parish  church.     Besides  the  high  sltar^Ammitlier, 
it  contained  eight  others,  dedicated  to  different  saints.    It     ** 
was  in  this  church  that  John  Kno*,  by  a  vehement  ser- 
mon, having  inflamed  his  hearers  against  die  monuments 
oT  idolatry,  led  them  to  assail  the  superb  cathedral  of  St 
Andrews,  which  they  destroyed*  as  already  mentioned. 
Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife,  says  that  King  David  the 
Fust  died  in  his  castle  here,  the  remains  of  which  over* 
look  the  harbour  from  the  east.    In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  at  the  extreme  point  of  Fife,  is  a  bulwark 
oiled  the  Danes  Dike.  It  is  quite  overgrown  with  grass, 
fait  can  be  distinctly  traced.     It  is  a  mound  of  dry  stones, 
said  to  have  been  buik  by  the  Danes  in  one  night,  in  874* 
after  they  had  been  defeated  at  the  water  of  Leven.  They 
erected  this  bulwark  whereby  to  defend  themselves  till 
they  should  find  an  opportunity  of  embarking  on  board 
their  ships,  which  were  hovering  upon  the  coast. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  meet  with  the  royal  boroughs  Fairer  and 
called  "Kilrenny  and  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther.  They ]J2mtli<*f 
contain  nothing  remarkable,  and  are  in  truth  only  small and  Kl1" 
villages,  or  rather  fishing  towns.     Easter  and  Wester  An- 
struther are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rivulet.  Some 
ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Easter  Anstruther ;  and  se- 
veral vessels  belong  to  it  and  Wester  Anstruther.    The 
only  manufactures  belonging  to  these  towns  consist  of 
green  linen  and  Osnaburghs,  not  made  by  great  manu- 
facturers, but  prepared  in  private  families.     Many  of  the 
towns  of  Fife  lost  a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants  in 
die  battle  of  Kilsyth,  in  which  they  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  covenanters  against  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose.   In  the  course  of  that  century,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  late  century,  they  fell   into  a  total  decay,  from 
which  they  have  never  recovered.     About  the  end  of  the 
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Prttm-    century  before  last,  nearl y  one- third  of  AlMttpthep  Wester 
i.  i  was  destroyed  by  the  sea.    The  rock  on  which  tfc  town* 

house  once  stood  is  at  present  covered  by  the  sea  every 
ppring-tide.  At  the  western  end  of  the  torn  is  a  large 
artificial  mound,  called  the  Chester  HjH,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fine  well.  A  part  of  the  side  of  the  moun^ 
baying  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house,  t^pf 
stone  coffins  were  found  containing  humap  skeletons. 
pfgeo.  Westward  from  Anstruther  is  Pittenweem,  another  roy- 
weuu;  gj  borough  upon  the  coast.  There  is  little  shipping  here  t 
but  the  coal  and  salt-works  occasion  some  little  activity. 
The  imports  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  country,  ia 
this  and  the  other  small  boroughs  upon  the  coast,  are  tim- 
ber, iron,  and  flax.  The  exports  are  grain  ard  malt*  Thi| 
particular  harbour  exports  coal  and  salt.  A  great  cave 
or  weem,  from  which  the  borough  derives  its  name,  is  si* 
tuated  half  way  between  the  beech  and  the  ruins  of  aiji 

ancient  priory.     It  consists  of  two  capacious  apartments, 

*.■*'"  • 

At  the  termination  of  the  inner  one  is  a  well  of  excellent 
water.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  apartments  is  a  stair 
leading  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  conducted  to  the 
ground  under  the  abbey ;  ]but  the  passage  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  earth  failing  in.  Another  stair  still  re- 
mains, leading  from  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  to  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  subterraneous  passage.  This 
passage  was  about  fifty  yards  in  length.  With  regard  to 
the  abbey  or  priory  itself,  it  belonged  to  the  canons  regu- 
lar of  St  Augustine,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgio 
Mary.  A  considerable  remnant  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Dy^t.  "Dy'sart  is  the  next  royal  borough  to  the  westward.  It 
was  erected  into  a  borough  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  its  original  charter  is  lost.  In  1546 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  trading  towns  on 
the  coast  of  Fife.    It  exported  much  coal  and  salt  to  Hoi* 


Jaod;  and  malting  and  brewing  were  carried  on  to  ft  gteat  Pj«t,  . 

extent.    In  the  beginning  of  the  late  century  its  trade  Had. 

auk  very  low ;  but  after  the  middle  of  itf  the  town  be* 

fan  to  tevive,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  const* 

derable  extent.    Salt  is  alsomanufactured.    The  harbour 

has  of  late  been  improved,  and  a  considerable  number  of 

vessels  employed  in  the  carrying-trade,  chiefly  from  the 

Baltic,  belong  to  it.     It  consists  of  one  principal  street* 

running  along  the  shore  from  east  to  west,  with  some 

lanes. .  }t  has  rather  a  crowded  and  somewhat  dismal  as* 

spect,  from  the  smoke  of  the  salt  and  coal  works.  It  is.  to 

be  ifcmarked,  that  in  this  and  other  sea-ports  upon  the 

coast,  the  young  men  are  extremely  fond  of  engaging  in 

the  employment  of  seamen ;  but  they  have  every  where* 

strong  dislike  to  the  sea-service  of  the  state.    This  arises 

from  the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  that  service  is  so 

frequently  recruited  by  means  of  press-gangs.  These  are 

regarded  with  habitual  abhorrence,  which  extends  itself  to 

Jl*  service  in  general. 

.  There  was  a  priory  of  Blackfriars  anciently  at  Dysart. 
Their  chapel,  which  had  been  long  ruinous,  was  some 
years  ago  converted  into  a  smith's  forge.  A  high  rock, 
anamapding  the  harbour,  is  called  the  Fort ;  but  no  rc- 
pons  of  any  works  appear  upon  it.  To  the  westward  of 
file  town,  at  the  east  end  of  the  village  of  Path-head,  is 
the  Castle  of  Ravenscraig,  which  has  long  been  uninha- 
bited and  in  a  ruinous  state*  It  stands  on  a  rock  project- 
ing into  the  sea.  It  was  given  by  James  the  Third  to 
"William  St  Clair,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  possession  of 
that  family.  It  was  occupied  for  some  time  by  a  party  of 
Oliver  Cromwell'y  troops. 

Kirkcaldy  stands  on  the  sea-shore  on  the  bay  of  that  Kirkcaldy* 
name.  It  has  to  the  south  an  uncommonly  fine  soft  beech, 
forming  the  shore  of  the  bay.    Many  of  the  other  towns 
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ItttoMr.  or  tillages  on  die  coast  of  Fife  stand  upon  an  tncohVftJ 
pient  or  precipitous  declivity;  because  the  coast,  in  most 
places,  suddenly  ascends  to  a  considerable  height ;  but  here 
the  declivity  is  very  gradual  and  the  town  stands  along 

feooridc-iha  shore  on  a  gradual  ascent.  The  borough  of  Kirk- 
caldy has  very  extensive  suburbs  without  the  royalty, 
which,  together  with  itself,  farm  a  largo  and  populous 
town.  The  Suburb  on  the  west  is  called  die  Link  Towtt, 
from  hs  having  been  built  on  the  links  or  downs  along  the 
coast.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  AbbotshaU.  To  the  cad* 
ward  is  the  village  of  Path-head,  which  stands  on  deva* 
ted  ground  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  bay  of  Kirk- 
caldy. It  is  only  divided  from  the  royalty  by  a  small 
stream*  over  which  is  a  bridge ;  and  by  a  steap  ascent,  in* 
convenient  far  being  used  a*  building  ground.  It  is  again 
subdivided  into  Pathwhead  Proper,  or  Dunnikier,  situated 
on  the  estate  of  Oswald  of  Dunnikier;  and  Sindairtown,of 
more  modern  date,  on  the  estate  of  Sinclair.  Path-head  is 
in  the  parish  of  Dy sart.  Its  subdivisions  are  not  obvious  to 
a  stranger  ;  but  the  natural  boundary  between  itmnd  Kirk* 
caldy,  already  mentioned,  is  sufficiently  evident,  though 
it  ought  not  to  cause  it  to  be  considered  as  a  different 
town,  as  the  separation  of  contiguity  is  less  than  that 
which  occurs  between  different  parts  of  the  cities  of  E* 
dinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  royalty  of  Kirkcaldy  and 
link  Town  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  Other;  they 
form  properly  but  one  long  uninterrupted  street,  with  a 
few  lanes  of  small  extent,  opening  on  each  side  of  h.  l"hc 
street  is  narrow,  and  in  some  places  very  inconveniently 
so.  It  has  many  small  windings  and  irregularities,  and  is 
deformed  by  the  frequent  projection  of  houses  and  outside 
stairs.  The  greater  number  of  houses  are  rather  mean, 
and  awkwardly  placed,  with  their  ends  to  the  street,  and 
without  any  regard  to  uniformity  or  any  general  plan* 
Of  late,  however,  some  very  handsome  and  even  elegant 


feasts  hare  been  erected,  and  a  better  style  of  building  fchtoMf^ 
introduced  j  but  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  ages  to 
fire  to  the  principal  street  that  substantial  and  handsome 
ly  nance  which  the  present  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
might  entitle  them  to  enjoy,  and  which  they  would  un* 
itmbcdtj  bestojr  upon  it  were  it  to  be  built  in  our  times* 
hi  consequence  of  the  narrowness,  irregularity,  and 
fitst  length  of  the  principal  street  of  Kirkcaldy,  it  is  ex- 
tanely  tedipus,  and  even  teazing,  for  a  stranger  to  pass 
though  it*  From  the  windings  of  the  street  he  never  sees 
bx  before  him,  and  at  every  turn  is  in  hopes  that  it  will 
come  to  a  close ;  hot  when  he  arrives  at  the  next  cornetf* 
he  is  provoked  to  find  the  same  succession  of  irregular 
buildings  proceeding,  as  he  at  last  is  tempted  to  think, 
without  end,  along  the  coast.  Formerly  the  wretched* 
Dos  of  Ac  pavement  rendered  the  journey  still  more  in* 
tolerable  ;  but  this  evil  is  now  in  a  great  measure  done 
away*  A  kind  of  new  town  has  of  late  been  opened  to- 
wards the  north,  the  buildings  of  which  are  better  suited 
to  the  present  prosperous  state  of  the  inhabitants.  Path* 
head  also  contains  a  considerable  number  of  neat  and  sub- 
stantial houses.  From  the  south  side  of  the  town  the  sea 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  beech  of  soft,  firm,  and  level 
and,  on  which,  excepting  at  the  very  height  ef  the  tide, 
the  inhabitants  have  always  a  safe  and  a  pleasing  walk, 
sad  by  which  the  traveller  may  avoid  the  tdiious  journey 
through  what  is  proverbially  termed  the  "  long  town  of 

The  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-  TMk 
house  and  the  church.  The  townhouse,  which  was  rebuilt  JS^i£n» 
in  1078,  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  contains  "*»*• 
the  hall,  in  which  the  magistrates  and  council  assemble 
for  conducting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  borough. 
Here,  too,  the  babies  hold  a  weekly  court  for  judging  in 
questions  between  the  burgesses ;  and  the  justices  of  peace 
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Kirkcaldy,  have  occasional  meetings  for  determining  questions  tf  i*. 
venue,  and  discussing  petty  causes  that  are  brought  be* 
fore  them  from  the  surrounding  district.    Over  the  town* 
bouse  is  the  prison,  with  separate  apartments  for  debtors 
atod  criminals ;  and  under  it  die  guard-house,  the  meal* 
market,  and  the  public  wcigh-heuse.    The  whole  forms 
a  plain  building  of  hewn  stone,  ornamented  with  a  tower 
and  spire.  The  tower  contains  the  tows  clock  and  bell,  and 
serves  as  a  repository  to  the  archives  of  the  borough.   At 
the  time  that  the  oldest  existing  records  of  the  borough  com- 
mence  (A.  D.  1580),  the  form  of  its  government  was  p#» 
pnlar  and  extremely  simple*    The  whole  administration 
was  vested  in  two  bailies*  annually  elected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, nybors,  end  freemen  at  large f  who,  as  the  minute 
of  the  election  bears,  gave  them  commission,  and  proud* 
wed  them  subjection  and  assistance.    The  bailies,  after  t*w 
king  an  oath  of  fidelity,  named  what  is  called  the  bead* 
court  or  annual  assize.     This  court  immediately  sat,  and 
ordained  acts  and  statutes  for  t be  public  weil,  which  were 
instantly  recorded  as  the  bailies  guide  for  their  year  of  of* 
fice.     In  1595,  a  council  was  added  to  assist  the  bailies* 
This  council,  two  or  three  years  after,  assumed  the  power 
of  naming  a  leet  or  list,  from  which  the  inhabitants  were  to 
choose  the  magistrates;  and  after  the  preparation  of  a  year 
or  two  more,  took  the  election  wholly  into  its  own  hands, 
and  excluded  the  community.     In  the  charter  of  confer- 
mation,  however,  the  right  of  electing  their  magistrates 
was  restored  to  the  community  in  common  with  the  coun* 
cil :  and  when  the  borough  was,  in  1652,  incorporated 
with  the  commonwealth  of  England,  that  right  was  ex- 
pressly recognised  and  continued  to  them ;    and  "  the 
neighbours  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  authorised 
and  appointed,  according  to  their  former  rites  and  cus- 
toms, from  time  to  time  to  nominate  and  choose  the  um* 
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jistrates  and  other  officers  for  the  government  of  the  PifcaMfr 
targh."  The  restoration  produced  a  new  constitution 
Information  of  which  was  a  source  of  riolent  dissen- 
ting among  the  inhabitants*  These  were,  however,  al 
kfigtfa  composed  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
the  president  of  the  privy-council,  who,  by  his  decreet* 
arbitral,  pronounced  in  1662,  established  the  sH  or  com* 
akutiom  which  still  subsists,  and  which  has  continued 
since  thai  time  without  interruption ;  save  only,  during 
Ad  reign  of  James  the  Second,  who,  by  his  organ,  thn 
privy-council,  expressly  nominated  and  appointed  to  the 
magistracy,  Sec.  such  persons  as  he  judged  most  loyal  ami 
nady  to  promote  bis  soviet. 

By  this  constitution  the  government  of  the  borough  ia 
vested  in  a  council  annually  chosen  from  three  classes  of  in* 
habitants,  mariners,  merchants,  and  craftsmen*  The  council 
consists  of  twenty-one  members ;  of  whom  ten  must  be  ma* 
risers, eight  merchants, and  three  craftsmen.  The  old  coun- 
cil elect  their  successors ;  to  whom,  however,  they  do  not 
wholly  resign  their  places  till  they  have  voted  along  with 
them,  and  with  the  deacons  of  the  incorporated  trades,  in 
the  election  of  the  new  magistrates.  These  are  taken  from 
the  new  council,  and  consist  of  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a 
dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer.  The  incorporated  trades 
are  seven  in  number,  and  rank  in  the  following  order  r 
smiths,  wrights  and  masons,  weavers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
bakers,  and  fleshers;  Since  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms this  borough  joins  with  the  neighbouring  boroughs 
of  Dysart,  Kinghom,  and  Burntisland,  in  sending  a  re- 
presentative to  the  British  parliament:  Delegates  nomi- 
nated by  the  council  of  the  boroughs  elect  the  repre- 
sentative. The  revenues  of  the  borough  are  inconsi- 
derable. It  once  possessed  some  property  in  land ;  but 
as  the  magistrates  of  Scottish  boroughs,  without  anjp 
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*hfc»Mr»"eort  of  responsibility,  possess  the  power  of  afiaiatfng  At 
property  of  the  community,  the  lands  of  thisboroogk 
•old  at  different  periods,  and  only  *  trifling  feu-duty 
served*  The  borough  potiettei,  however^  certain  d' 
on  goods  landed  at  the  harbour,  petty  customs  on  goods 
sold  within  the  borough,  and  two  pennies  Soots  on  dm 
pint  of  ale  brewed  for  sale  in  the  town; 

Htary.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Kirkcaldy  waa  built  j 
but  it  was  granted  in  1SS4  by  David  the  Second  to  the  ab- 
bacy of  Dunfermline,  and  became  one  of  the  boroughs 
subject  to  that  regality*  In  1450,  the  commendator  and 
convent  of  Dunfermline,  who  were  eager  to  raise  mo- 
ney by  the  ask  of  the  church  property,  from  Ac  fee* 
of  a  revolution  and  confiscation  similar  to  that  which 
had  occurred  in  England,  sold  to  the  bailies  and  com* 
inanity  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  As 
borough  and  harbour,  borough-acres,  the  small  custom^ 
common  pasture  in  the  moor,  courts,  &c.  The  town  wai 
speedily  thereafter  erected  into  a  royal  borough  j  and  the 
charter  was  renewed  by  Charles  the  First  in  1044.  It  ap* 
pears  that,  previous  to  that  period,  Kirkcaldy  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  opulence*  In  1022,  when  the 
general  assembly  of  the  protestsnt  churches  in  France  de» 
puted  Basnage  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  solicit  aid 
for  resisting  the  oppression  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  die 
town  and  parish  of  Kirkcaldy  contributed,  mccorimg  M 
t$e  guie  vriB  and  permission  of  the  king,  a  pecuniary  aid 
of  1030  merks.  During  a  period  of  twelve  years,  from 
1634  to  1045,  at  which  time  money  was  so  valuable  as 
to  bear  interest  at  ninfe  per  cent,  the  weekly  collections  at 
the  churchtdpors  were  greater  than  they  are  at  pfesent, 
the  average  amounting  to  L.73  :10  s.;  while  that  of  the 
same  number  of  years  preceding  1701  does  not  exceed 
I*  63  :  p ;  4.    This  demonstrates,  thst  either  the  opulence 
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9  the  charity  which  anciently  existed  in  this  town  wit  !B«fccaM» 
nay  considerable.  In  1644,  one  hundred  tail  of  thipt  be- 
longed to  this  port ;  and  between  that  time  and  the  rosto* 
ation,  it  it  ascertained,  from  the  borough  records,  that 
ibety-four  thipt  belonging  to  the  port  of  Kirkcaldy  war* 
other  lost  at  tea,  or  captured  by  an  enemy,  amounting  in 
nine  to  L. 5  3,701  Sterling. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the  Audi  I— 
commerce  to  America  and  the  Indies  was  opened,  theJ^TSble* 
intfe  of  Scotland  was  necessarily,  in  a  great  measure,  con-11-^ 
feed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island ;  and  there  the  porta 
is  the  Fiith  of  Forth  almost  monopolized  the  whole.  In 
psrticular,  the  ports  on  the  coast  -of  Fife  possessed  what 
wis  in  these  times  justly  accounted  a  great  and  a  flourish- 
iog  commerce,  and  what  was  at  all  events  much  superior 
to  that  which  most  of  them  now  enjoy.  They  possessed 
convenient  harbours,  which  gave  them  ready  access,  on 
every  side,  to  a  fertile  country.  They  had  abundance  of 
fuel ;  and  their  maritime  situation  not  only  induced  them 
to  engage  in  commerce,  the  profits  of  which  in  semi-bar- 
barous times  are  always  great,  but  they  also  became  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  fishermen,  which  proved  a  great 
source  of  wealth.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherlands  resorted  to  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land to  purchase  salted  fish  ;  and  here  they  learned  that 
business,  which  the  Dutch  afterwards  conducted  with  such 
distinguished  success.  When  James  the  Sixth,  in  1002, 
planted  a  colony  at  Lewis,  to  introduce  the  fishing-trade 
among  the  western  islands,  the  colony  was  drawn  from  the 
coasts  of  Fife,  In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances,  the 
ports  of  Fife,  at  that  early  period,  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
the  chief  £?rrying*trade  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

During    the  civil  war  in   Britain,  Kirkcaldy  sutfrred 
grievously.   Wc  have  already  mentioned  the  loss  of  ship- 
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*&*Hfitfimi  sustained  by  (hit  port    The  battle  of  kflajtifr  jf 

said  to  have  left  two  handled  widows  of  eevcttutdl 

in  Kirkcaldy.    The  subsequent  interruption  of  the  trnfe 

with  Holland,  occasioned  by  the  wart  of  Charles  the  FireV 

reduced  its  shipping  to  twenty-five  in  number  $  and  be* 

fere  the  revolution  it  had  sank  into  great  distress,  whicU 

was  aggravated  by  the  oppression  of  the  government,  lb  ■ 

which  it  had  become  obnoxious  by  its  opposition  to  the 

arbitrary  measures  of  the  times.    The  revelation  node* 

William  Prince  of  Orange  restored  energy  to  this  towa. 

The  weekly  collection  for  the  poor,  even  though  attends 

once  at  church  was  made  compulsory,  had  sunk  to  L.5I 

or  L.42;  bat  in  1093  they  rose  to  L.125,  and  till  th* 

treaty  of  onion  were  never  lower  thaaL.110.    The  effect 

Effettaftfeof  this  last  event  was,  that  the  whole  commerce  of  Soot- 
land,  and  in  particular  that  of  Fife,  its  chief  commercial 
district,  rapidly  fell  into  decay.  The  trade  with  France  and 
Holland,  which  had  previously  proved  the  source  of  great 
riches,  was  interrupted  by  the  wars  which  followed  each  jm 
ther,  with  little  intermission,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Taxes  *were  imposed,  which,  however  reasonable  in  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  empire,  were  unsuitable  to  the  oondi* 
tion  of  Scotland.  In  particular,  the  tax  upon  malt  and  malt* 
liquors  was  severely  felt.  These  liquors,  as  formerly  noticed* 
were  then  a  necessary  of  life  in  Scotland  j  for  ardent  spi* 
sits,  excepting  brandy  in  small  quantities,  were  almost  on* 
known.  Ale  was  universally  prepared  here  by  public  brew* 
ers ;  so  that  the  malt-tax  could  not  be  evaded,  as  in  £ng« 
land,  where  private  persons  in*  the  country  and  villages  were 
accustomed  to  prepare  their  own  ale .  Thus  a  numerous 
body  of  manufacturers  were  gradually  reduced  to  a  moat 
trifling  number,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  suffer* 
ed  a  severe  injury  by  the  diminished  demand  for  its  grain* 
But,  above  all,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  union  was, 
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t&tt  every  art,  and  all  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  KktoMy, 
ishad,  became  concentrated  in  England ;  the  superior  capU 
til  of  the  English  merchant!  enabled  them  to  take  the  whole 
onying  trade  of  Scotland  out  of  the  hands  of  its  native  mer- 
cheats;  and  their  more  wealthy  manufacturers  supplanted 
Ike  Scottish  artists  in  the  markets  of  Scotland.  As  our  no- 
bles and  men  of  rank  went  to  England,  and  there  spent 
the  revenue  of  their  estates  in  the  pursuit  of  preferment  or 
pleasure;  so  enterprising  men,  in  every  department  of 
eoaimerce,  found  it  in  vain,  in  a  Scottish  town,  to  con* 
tend  against  the  skill  and  riches  of  England,  whose  ma- 
anfactures  came  hither,  recommended  by  fashion,  and 
cien  by  superior  quality  and  value,  and  whose  more  ex- 
tensive commercial  connections  enabled  them  to  sie^e 
apon  every  distant  branch  of  trade.  A  commercial  man, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  repair,  if  he  would  continue  his 
trade,  to  the  principal  seats  of  commerce ;  and  hence  arose 
the  great  influx  of  Scotsmen  into  England.  Seamen  and 
inferior  artists  were  under  the  necessity  of  following  their 
employers :  and  hence,  in  consequence  of  the  union,  the 
workshops  and  artists,  the  shipping  and  the  seamen,  and 
whole  commerce  of  Scotland,  were  necessarily  transferred 
to  the  English  cities  and  harbours.  Kirkcaldy  was  in- 
volved in  the  common  fate ;  and  it  declined  so  mueh,  that 
its  shipping,  upon  which  it  had  always  depended,  was  in 
1700  reduced  to  two  ferry-boats  and  a  coasting  vessel  of 
ffiy  tons  burden. 

By  the  great  augmentation,  both  of  the  extent  and  of  RemiUf 
the  riches  of  the  British  empire,  the  wealth  and  the  arts, 
which  had  at  first  been  drawn  towards  the  capital,  began 
gradually  to  flow  back  upon  the  provinces.  Riches  col- 
lected at  a  particular  spot  have  ultimately  a  tendency  to 
set  bounds  to  their  own  increase.  Even  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  maritime  situation,  the  expence  of  collecting 
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Kirkoldy.  to  a  great  city  the  necessaries  of  life  btcoihes  at  last  retf 
burdensome  to  human  industry  $  and  the  wages  of  labour 
become  augmented  to  a  degree  that  is  inconsistent  with  & 
prosperous  commerce.  The  exclusive  privileges,  also,  of 
ancient  incorporations  have  a  tendency  to  compel  enter- 
prising men  to  betake  themselves  to  unprivileged  dis- 
tricts. The  cheap  price  of  labour,  and  the  frugal  man- 
ners and  intelligence  of  the  people,  gradually  transferred 

fa  * 

or  restored  many  important  branches  of  industry  to  Scot- 
land, either  by  means  of  Scotsmen  or  of  enterprising 
Englishmen.  The  individuals,  also,  who  had  gone,  in 
quest  of  riches,  either  to  England,  or  to  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  empire,  frequently  returned  and  brought 
Wealth  along  with  them.  Thus  capital  began  to  accumu- 
late in  Scottish  towns.  In  general,  however,  it  went  to 
new  stations,  and  was  directed  to  the  west  rather  than  the 
east  $  so  that  few  or  none  of  the  towns  upon  the  coast  of 
Fife  have  risen  to  their  ancient  importance.  Kirkcaldy, 
however,  is  in  some  degree  an  exception.  On  the  return  of 
peace  in  1763  its  shipping  immediately  revived.  By  the 
year  1772  it  had  increased  to  eleven  vessels,  carrying  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  tons  and  forty-nine  men.  Its  progress 
was  retarded  by  the  war  with  America,  hut  it  was  not 
otherwise  injured.  From  that  time  the  shipping  has  con- 
stantly increased,  and  is  supposed  to  amount  now  to  be- 
tween four  thousand  and  five  thousand  tons ;  and  ship- 
building is  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  Its  pro- 
sperity, however,  chiefly  now  depends  upon  manufac- 
tures, to  which  the  loss  of  foreign  trade  induced  the  in- 
habitants to  have  recourse. 
Manufaci  The  manufactures  carried  on  here  are  chiefly  those  of 
trtca.  coarse  linen,  bed-ticks,  chequered  and  striped  linens,  with 
a  mixture  of  cotton  in  some  of  them,  and  low-priced  sorts 
of  plain  linen.     The  spinning  of  cotton  has  also  been 
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totfodocedj  but  the  greater  number  of  common  people  PrtoMri 
line  are  employed  in  the  different  operations  of  heckling, 
jpumiag,  dyeing,  bleaching,  warping,  winding,  and  wea- 
ring. The  principal  manufacturers  whiten  and  dye  for 
themselves;  the. rest  only  employ  public  bleachers  and 
dyers.  The  Messrs  Pratt,  manufacturers  here,  who  re- 
side in  that  part  of  the  town  which  belongs  to  Abbotshall, 
were  die  first  who  were  able  to  bring  to  perfection,  in  this 
put  of  the  country,  the  process  of  bleaching  by  means 
ef  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  lime,  which  they  perform 
with  wonderful  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  success* 

The  cloth  manufactured  here  is  chiefly  sold  into  England; 
•f  which  a  part  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  Ame* 
rica.    A  part  is  also  sold  to  Glasgow  for  exportation. 

The  leather-manufacture  has  existed  here  from  the  year 
1123,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
branch  of  the  bank  of  Scotland  is  established  here  since 
the  year  1785. 

Kirkcaldy  has  produced  two  men  who  attained  to  very 
deserved  distinction  in  their  respective  ages,  Michael 
Scott  and  Dr  Adam  Smith* 

Michael  Scott  was  the  Friar  Bacon  of  Scotland*  who,  Michael 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  contributed,  by  his  attainments8"*** 
in  science,  to  break  the  gloom  of  that  benighted  age.  Af- 
ter pursuing,  with  unusual  success,   the  study  of  lan- 
guages, belles  lettres,  and  mathematics,  at  home,  Mr  Scott 
travelled  into  France,  where  he  resided  several  years. 
From  France  he  removed  into   Germany,   and  lived  a 
while  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  ; 
a  prince  the  most  eminent  of  his  time,  both  for  his  own 
learning,  and  for  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
learned  men*    But  that  prince  being  then  engaged  in  war, 
Mr  Scott  withdrew  from  the  court,  to  prosecute  with  more 
advantage  in  retirement  his  favourite  studies  of  medicine 
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y«"y4aii^  chemistry*    After  tome  jolts,  hi  retataM  tfaftogit 
England  (where  be  was  well  received  by  Edward  tb6 
First)  into  bis  own  country,  and  there  died  ib  1201.  Thd 
Extraordinary  discoveries  of  this  man,  particular! j  in  che» 
aaistry,  made  him  pass  in  that  ignorant  and  superstition* 
-   afe  for  a  niagician  ;  and  a  thousand  popular  stories  are  in 
different  pahs  of  Scotland  told  to  this  day  of  bis  com- 
tnerce  with  evil  spirits,  and  of  die  wdnders  trhfoh  be 
achieved  through  their  agency.    He  is  also  said  td  have 
been  a  prophet,  and,  among  other  events,  to  have  foretold 
the  union  of  Scotland  and  England.    He  left  behind  him* 
1st,  A  translation  of  Avicenna's  book  on  Animals,  from 
the  Arabte  into  Latin.    2d,  A  Commentary  on  the  feoiks 
tof  Aristotle,    3d,  A  treatise  on  the  Secrets  of  Nature*  oh 
the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy*    In  tins 
book  he  treats  at  large  of  m  science  to  which  a  modem  an- 
thor  has  applied  mbch  ingenuity,  physiognomy*    4\h>  A 
book  on  alchemy,  entitled,  The  Nature  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.    5th,  A  book  entitled  Mensa  Philosophies*    Sir 
George  M'Kenzie  calls  him  one  bf  the  greatest  philoso* 
pliers,  mathematicians,  physicians,  and  linguists*  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  says,  that  had  he  not  been 
so  much  addicted  to  astrology*  alchemy,  physiognomy* 
and  cheromancy,  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  the  re* 
public  of  tetters;  He  was  born  at  his  family-seat  of  Ball* 
wearie,  now  the  property  of  Mf  Ferguson  of  Raith,  and* 
since  1050,  part  of  the  parish  of  Abbotshall. 
tfr  Adam       Dr  Adam  Smith,  the  enlightened  author  of  the  "  la* 
toith>       quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," was  also  born  at  Kirkcaldy  • 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  any  thing  of  the  talents  of  a 
writer  who  has  gained  such  universal  approbation.  Of  tha 
history  of  Dr  Smith  nothing  is  known  that  deserves  no- 
tice $  because*  being  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  not  enga« 
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fed  in  strive  lift ;  and  being  a  prudent  and  prosperous  Kkjhst* 
an,  the  events  which  occurred  to  him  are  not  interest-       * 
b{.    Hfo  fadicr  was  collector  of  the  customs  at  this  port* 
0e  was  born  in  1^23.    He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  2 
foes  whieh  university  he  was  sent  as  an  rshihirionec  tp 
Oxford,    He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  first  of  logic,  and  thereafter  of  mo- 
id philosophy.    While  in  this  last  situation  he  published 
Us  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  After  some  time  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  in  consequence  of  undertaking 
to  set  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.    Af- 
ter his  return  from  the  continent,  where  he  had  become 
scqaaintod  with  the  celebrated  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Ques- 
nai,  he  lived  in  retirement  for  ten  years  at  Kirkcaldy;  at  the 
dose  of  which  period  he  published,  in  J  716,  his  f  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  is  the  work  upon  which  bis  reputation  chiefly  rests. 
By  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  thp  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  Scot- 
had.    He  died  in  1 789.    He  was  an  only  child,  and  his 
mother  lived  till  hp  was  sixty  years  of  age.    When  an 
infant  he  was  stolen  by  the  gypsies ;  but  they  were  speeds 
ily  pursued,  and  he  was  recovered  from  them, 

About  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Kirkcaldy  is  King-KSpgtunu 
born,  a  place  of  far  inferior  importance,  It  is  situated 
upon  a  steep  declivity  looking  down  upon  the  sea.  It 
was  created  a  royal  borough  by  King  J)avid  the  First, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  decay,  and  perhaps  also  of  that 
want  of  enterprise  which  borough  politics  are  apt  to  pro-* 
duce  in  very  small  towns,  or  rather  privileged  villages. 
Its  most  important  object  is  its  harbour,  called  Pettycur, 
situated  at  some  distance  to  the  westward.  It  is  employ* 
cd  chiefly  as  a  ferry,  on  account  of  its  situation  nearly  op* 
posite  to  Leith*    $oth  of  these  stations,  however,  are  iu| 
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Burnt-  convenient  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  both  tide-bar* 
bours,  from  which  the  sea  retires  for  some  hours.  A 
number  of  vessels  of  different  sizes,  whose  owners  chiefl j 
reside  in  Kinghorn,  belong  to  this  ferry.  They  are 
properly  constructed  for  passengers,  and  are  well  man* 
ned  and  ready  for  passengers  and  goods  at  the  proper 
times  of  the  tide.  The  harbour  has  been  improved  of 
late  by  a  bason,  which  clears  it  of  sand,  so  that  the  boats 
can  get  out  very  easily  with  the  first  of  the  tide.  Be- 
tween  Kinghorn  and  Pettycur,  close  by  the  sea,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  crystallised  basaltic  rocks.  The  columns  are  oC 
different  diameters,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  with  a  few  joints  in  each.  They  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  incline  eastward  towards  the  sea.  At  a 
little  distance  from  Pettycur  is  a  spring  called  the  King- 
horn Spaw.  In  the  year  1618,  the  celebrated  Pr  Ander- 
son, inventor  of  the  pills  that  still  go  by  his  name,  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  the  nature  and  propertias  of  this  water, 
with  directions  for  using  it.  It  is  impregnated,  he  says, 
with  crystal,  gypsum,  and  nitre.  It  is  a  powerful  diure- 
tic, gives  vigour  and  strength  to  debilitated  constitutions, 
relieves  such  as  are  troubled  with  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  allays  all  inflammations,  internal  and  external. 
It  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  taken  at 
the  rock  from  which  it  issues* 

Burnt*  The  next  royal  borough  is  Burntisland.  It  is  situate4 
upon  a  peninsula,  beyond  which,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  the  country  rises  rapidly  to  a  considerable  height. 
Burntisland  was  created  a  royal  borough  by  James  the 
Sixth.  It  is  governed  by  twenty-one  persons,  under  the 
denomination  of  guild- counsellors,  trades-counsellors,  and 
a  provost.  The  harbour  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  O- 
liver  Cromwell,  and  is  uncommonly  commodious.  Here 
ships  generally  take  refuge  when  driven  up  the  Frith  by 
seycre  easterly  gales.    It  is  easily  entered,  and  affords  the 
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greatest  safety  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  blpw.  inmUith- 
Many  ships  winter  here  on  account  of  the  safeness  of  the  si-  -     \     t 
tuation.  In  this  place  there  is  some  trade  and  ship*buil6% 
mg ;  and  there  is  here  a  sugar-house  and  a  vitriol-work. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  render  this  and  Newhaven  this 
harbours  for  the  passage-boats  between  Edinburgh  and 
Fife.     During  some  years,  of  late,  when  the  herring* 
fishery  in  the  Forth  was  unusually  successful,  much  bu- 
suess  in  that  department  was  here  done,  in  consequence 
of  die  convenient  nature  of  the  harbour,  situated  on  the 
deepest  side  of  the  Frith,  and  to  which  access  could  be 
had  at  all  times  of  the  tide.     On  the  bay  fprmed  by  the    . 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  a  corn-mill  is  erected, 
the  water-wheel  of  which  is  moved  by  the  current  of  the 
tide.  At  an  average,  it  works  fourteen  hours  each  day  du- 
ring the  whole  year* 

Inverkeithing  is  a  very  ancient  royal  borough,  erected,  To^erkdd^ 
it  is  said,  by  William  surnamed  the  Lyop.     It  stands  up- 
on  a  rising  ground  above  the  bay  of  the  same  name.     It 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  with  a  lesser  one,  which 
enters  at  the  middle  of  the  former,  and  a  few  lanes.  Like 
the  other  Fife  boroughs,  it  is  inferior  to  what  it  once  was. 
It  contains  a  good  townhouse.     The  constitution  of  the 
borough  has  some  singularities.     The  town-council  must 
not  consist  of  less  than  twenty  members,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to  any  higher  number  ;  so  that  every  burgess  may  be 
made  a  member,  or  what  is  called  a  counsellor  ;  and  the 
counsellors  continue  in  office  during  life  and  residence. 
The  provost,  the  two  bailies,  the  dean  of  guild,  and  trea- 
surer, are  annually  elected  by  the  counsellors  and  deacons 
of  the  trades  ;  and  the  deacons,  who  are  five  in  number, 
are  likewise  annually  elected. 

The  bay  of  Inverkeithing  is  large  and  safe,  and  affords 
fxcdlcnt  shelter  for  ships  in  all  winds.    IJere  his  Maie?* 
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Pwjfernv  ty»f  thips  of  war  sometimes  come  from  Leith  roads  and 

w  ¥  -  ride  at  anchor,  to  avoid  the  winter-storms ;  and  merchant 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  formerlj  used  to  pcUbsia 
quarantine  here.  The  harbour  itself  is  a  small  bay ;  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  upon  the  west  side,  there  lies  a 
large  Dutch-built  vessel  as  a  lazaretto.   There,  instead  of 

^  detaining  ships  from  foreign  parts,  the  particular  goods  in 

which  any  infection  may  £e  supposed  to  lodge  are  imme- 
diately received,  aired  under  the  inspection  of  a  proper  of- 
ficer, and  delivered  within  a  limited  time,  to  the  own* 
en,  by  die  express  orders  of  the  customhouse.  At  the 
head  of  the  bay  is  the  quay,  the  proper  plaee  for  land- 
ing and  receiving  goods.  The  depth  of  water  at  spring* 
tides  is  thirteen,  and  sometimes  fifteen  feet.  There  is 
annually  exported  from  this  harbour  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  and  salt.  The  coal  is  brought  to  the  shore  by  a 
waggon»road  three  miles  in  length ;  and  sea-water  is  boil* 
ed  down  in  a  few  salt-pans  here,  which  annually  make 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  bushels* 

Bonferm-  The  royal  borough  of  Dunfermline,  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  stands  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  its  le- 
vel. The  city  and  castle  of  Edinburgh  are  seen  from  i^ 
together  with  Arthur's  Seat ;  and  it  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Forth,  together  with  the 
forth  itself,  sometimes  concealed  by  an  elevated  shore, 
and  here  and  there  breaking  out  in  openings.  The  great* 
er  part  of  die  town  stands  on  a  rising  ground  or  small  bill, 
steep  and  rugged  towards  the  north,  and  on  the  south, 
where  the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  situated,  having  a 
bold  declivity,  which  soon  terminates  in  a  valley,  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  town  stands.  From  the  steeple  of 
the  church  are  seen  the  most  remarkable  hills  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.    Soutra  Hill,  on  the  upper  border  pf  Ber*> 


wicbhire,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  ridge  called  Lam.  **££* 
aernoor,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  Tintoc  in  Lanarkshire } 
Beolomood  in  Domhartonshire ;  the  Campsie  Hills  in 
Stu&gshiie }  Benlady  in  Perthshire ;  with  the  Ochil 
ffiflg is  Clackmannan  and  Fife;  together  with  the  PcnU 
hod  Hills  in  Midlothian.    Besides  these,  are  seen  Hope- 
town  House,  Borrowttounness,  together  with  the  wind* 
■gs  of  the  Forth  from  Leith  almost  to  Stirling. 

Dunfermline  is  a  very  considerable  manufacturing  Mg^hfr 
(nvb.  It  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  manufacture 
of  diaper  or  table-linen,  in  which  the  workmen  excel* 
Great  improvements,  during  the  last  half  century,  in  wea- 
ving this  fabric,  have  been  made.  Formerly  two  or  three 
persons  attended  and  united  their  labours  in  the  operation 
ef  weaving  one  web ;  but  now,  by  means  of  the  fly-shut* 
tie,  and  what  is  called  a  frame  for  raising  the  figure,  a 
single  weaver  can,  without  assistance,  work  a  web  of  two 
jsrds  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Indeed  table-cloths  are  here 
prepared  of  almost  any  length,  breadth,  and  fineness,  with 
whatever  coats  of  arms  or  mottos  wrought  into  them  that 
auy  be  required.  The  incorporation  preserves,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  ingenuity,  a  man's  shirt  wrought  in  the  loom, 
abottt  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  weaver  in  Dunfermline 
efcOcd  Inglis.  The  shirt  has  no  scam ;  and  every  thing 
waa  completed  without  aid  from  the  needle,  excepting  a* 
button  for  the  neck. 

Dunfermline  has  eight  fairs  annually,  and  a  weekly 
market  on  Friday.  The  town  is  very  ancient.  It  for* 
merly  was  a  borough  of  regality  under  the  monastery 
here.  By  an  indenture,  dated  10th  October  1395,  be- 
tween the  abbot  of  the  monastery  and  the  aldermen  and 
community  of  the  borough,  the  abbot  and  convent  re* 
flounced,  in  favour  of  the  aldermen  and  community,  the 
whole  income  of  the  borough,  with  the  petty  customs, 
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Donferm-  profits  of  court,  &c. ;  reserving  the  power  of 
v,  the  bailies  as  often  as  they  should  be  guilty  of  injustice- 

the  execution  of  their  office.  After  the  reformation, 
fermline  was  made  a  royal  borough  by  James  the  Six 
The  government  of  the  borough  is  lodged  in  a  council 
twenty-two.  It  has  an  annual  revenue  considerably  al 
L.  500. 
Charitable      jn  Dunfermline  are  a  considerable  number  of  charita 

ipititutioD! 

establishments,  though  none  of  them  are  of  very  g 
extent.    The  most  ancient  is  St  Leonard*!  Hospital ;  t 
original  founder  of  which  is  not  known,  but  the 
of  its  management  exist  as  far  back  as  1594.    The  o 
ject  of  it  is  the  maintenance  of  eight  wardens,  each 
whom  is  entitled  annually  to  four  bolls  of  meal  and  for' 
bolls  of  malt,  eight  loads  of  coals  and  fourteen  of 
eight  lippies  of  fine  wheat  and  as  much  groats  annually 
with  a  small  garden   and  a  chamber  in  the  hospi 
with  two  shillings  yearly  for  pin-money.    The  proyisi 
is  payable  out  of  sixty-four  acres  of  land  in  the  neigl 
bourhood,  but  the  hospital  itself  does  not  now  exist. 

In  IjS76,  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw  of  Pittreavie  establishes 
a  provision  in  favour  of  four  widows,  to  consist  of  si 
bolls  of  nieal  yearly  to  each,  of  three  bolls  of  oats  and 
tliree  bolls  of  bear.  There  is  also  a  mortification,  amount- 
ing  to  about  L.  70  a-year,  established  by  one  John  Reid, 
a  shopkeeper  in  Dunfermline,  which  is  under  the  mu 
nagement  of  the  magistrates  and  certain  clergymen,  some 
of  whom  are  dissenters.  Queen  Ann  of  Denmark  also 
granted  L.2000  Scots  as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a 
parochial  school. 
The  abbey.  Dunfermline  was  a  Benedictine  monastery.  It  was  be- 
gun by  King  Malcolm  the  Third  or  Canmore,  and  was  fi- 
nished by  King  Alexander  the  First,  surnamed  the  Fierce. 
It  was  famous  for  being  the  burial-place  of  several  of  the 
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kings  of  Scotland*    It  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  Dw&rn* 
originally  intended  for  an  hospital  or  infirmary,  being  sti- 
kd  ia  some  old  manuscripts,  "  Monasterium  ab  mente 
Mnnorum."    At  first  it  was  governed  by  a  prior ;  but 
David  the  First  changed  it  into  an  abbey,  and  brought 
into  it  in  the  year  1124  thirteen  monks  from  Canterbury  ; 
but  at  the  dissolution  there  were  twenty-six.     Its  endow* 
mats  were  very  considerable.  One,  in  particular,  granted 
by  David  the  First,  has  caused  much  speculation.     This 
was  "  the  tythe  of  all  the  gold  found  in  Fife  and  Fothe- 
riff,"  which  has  been  considered  as  a  proof  that  gold  was 
frequently  found  in  the  streams  flowing  from  the  hills ; 
another  grant,  from  the  same  monarch,  invests  this  mo- 
nastery with  a  right  to  part  of  the  seals  taken  at  King- 
born;  and  a  third,  by  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  gives  them 
the  heads  (except  the  tongue)  of  certain  small  whales, 
oiled  crespies,   which  might  be  taken  in  such  parts  of 
Scotch  water  (the  Frith  of  Forth)  where  the  church 
stood,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them  was  to  be  em* 
plojfd  for  its  use.  Both  King  Malcolm  and  King  Alexan- 
der bestowed  several  considerable  estates  on  these  monks > 
among  them,  Musselburgh  and  Inveresk,  with  the  pa- 
rish church,   mills,  and  harbour,  were  given  by  King 
Malcolm,  and  his  son  St  David.     Burntisland,  called  of 
old  Wester  Kinghorn,  with  its  castle  and  harbour,  be- 
longed also  to  this  place  ;  with  Kinghorn,  Kirkcaldy,  and 
several  other  towns,  Sec.  mentioned  in  the  chartulary  of  this 
house  in  the  Advocates  Library.     The  first  abbot  of  this 
monastery  was  Gosfridus,  of  whom  the  History  of  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester  gives  the  following  account :  "  A  man 
of  singular  piety,  prior  of  Canterbury,  by  name  Gosfri- 
dus, was,  at  the  request  of  David,  King  of  the  Scots,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  Archbishop  William,  elected  ab- 
fcot  of  the  place  in  Scotland  called  Dunfermline ;  but  he 
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Ihmfcrm.  was  ordained  1nr  Robert,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  tbf 
year  1128."  This  Gosfredus  died  in  the  11J3 ;  for  tb* 
Chronicle  of  the  Holy  Cross,  tt  the  aforesaid  year,  say* 
Gosfridns  the  first  abbot  of  Dunfermline  died,  and 
his  nephew  Gosfridns  succeeded  in  his  place.  The  last 
abbot  was  George  Darce,  commendator  and  archdeaco* 
of  St  Andrews.  The  church  and  monastery  were  da* 
dkated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Scotland.  It  was  linked  to  the  crown  by  the  180th  act  of 
King  James  the  Sixth,  thirteenth  parliament. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  are  extensive,  and  also  show 
it  was  an  elegant  building.  The  fratery,  with  its  beautiful 
window,  is  extremely  striking.  The  abbot's  bouse  is  ad* 
jacenU  In  1303  Edward  the  First  burned  down  the  whole 
abbey,  except  the  church  and  cells.  His  excuse  for  this 
sacrilegious  barbarity  was,  that  it  gave  a  retreat  to  his  eae» 
mies.  Part  of  the  church  is  now  used  for  parochial  ser* 
▼ice.  It  is  supported  by  massy  pillars,  scarcely  seven* 
teen  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in  circumfe* 
rence.  Two  are  ribbed  spirally,  and  two  marked  with 
zigzag  lines,  resembling  those  of  Durham.  This  is  ap* 
counted  for  from  its  having  been  built  by  Malcolm  Can* 
more,  at  the  instance  of  Turget  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
who  had  been  prior  of  Durham.  The  arches  of  this  part 
are  semicircular.  The  inside,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
older  Scottish  churches,  is  very  ill  kept,  and  strangely  km* 
bered  up  with  pews.  The  south  side  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  like  to  give  way,  being  supported  by  a  number  of 
clumsy  buttresses,  apparently  more  modern  than  the  rest 
of  the  building.  Edward  the  First  wintered  in  Dunferm* 
line  in  1303.  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  in  his  Annals,  that 
"  in  that  place  there  was  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  or* 
tier,  a  building  so  spacious,  that,  according  to  an  English 
historian,  three  sovereign  princes,  with  all  their  retinue, 
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Slight  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  the  precincts*  Dnfaa* 
Here  the  Scottish  nobles  Sometimes  held  their  assemblies*  >■   ^  ■  ■! 
The  English  soldiers  utterly  destroyed  this  magnificent  &• 
trie.     If.  Westminster  justifies  this  brutal  extravagance* 
The  Scots  (says  he)  had  converted  the  house  of  the  Lord 
into  a  den  of  thieves,  by  holding  their  rebellious  parlia- 
fccnts  there  g  the  church,  however,  and  a  few  mansions 
Jk/br  mtmh9  were  graciously  spared  by  the  English  re* 
formers."    The  cells  belonging  to  the  abbey,  which  were 
spired  by  the  English,  and  likewise  probably  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  church,  were  demolished  by  the  reformers 
k  15<50.   At  the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries  Dun- 
fermline was  first  given  to  secretary  Pitcairn,  who  died  in 
the  castle  of  Lochleven  in  1504.     His  tomb  is  in  this 
thurch.    The  different  estates  belonging  to  the  monastery 
were  afterwards  given  to  different  individuals*     Mussel* 
burgh  was  granted  to  Lord  Thirlstane ;  and  Alexander 
Seaton  was  created  Lord  Dunfermline.    He  having  died 
without  issue,  Dunfermline  was  granted  to  Queen  Ana, 
daughter  of  Frederick  king  of  Denmark. 

As  already  mentioned,  several  of  the  Scottish  kings  Cemetery 
were  buried  here  ;  and  indeed,  next  after  the  celebrated  ^jj^tt!* 
baa  or  Icolmkill,  in  the  Hebrides,  the  church  of  Dun- 
fermline was  the  most  common  cemetery  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  The  antiquarian  might  here  expect  much  gra- 
tification from  examining  the  monuments  of  princes  who 
reared  such  numerous  castles  and  palaces,  whose  names 
have  been  celebrated,  and  some  of  them  highly  venerated 
by  posterity,  and  to  whose  memory  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  splendid  testimonies  of  regard  would 
have  been  reared.  Nothing  of  this  sort,  however,  occurs* 
The  remains  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  avenger  of  his  coun- 
try's independence,  lie  here  without  an  inscription  or  me- 
te distinguish  them  from  the  vulgar  dead,  either 
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DoBferm-  0f  princes  or  of  people.  Whether  it  was  always  id  if 
ii  ^  ■  not  certainly  known.  When  the  principal  part  of  thd 
church  was  demolished  at  the  reformation,  it  perhaps 
buried  the  royal  monuments  in  its  ruins.  The  area  of 
this  part  of  the  church  is  covered  with  rubbish  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  It  has  long  been  used  as  bu- 
rying ground,  and  on.  that  account  cannot  be  explored* 
In  digging  a  grave  lately,  there  was  discovered  a  stone 
coffin,  six  feet  in  length,  containing  human  bones.  At 
the  same  time  were  found  several  fragments  of  a  marble 
monument,  which  had  been  finely  carved  and  gilt.  Here 
is  shewn  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  tomb-stone  of  St 
Margaret,  and  six  flat  stones,  each  nine  feet  in  length, 
where  as  many  kings  art  said  to  lie.  According  to  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  life,  there  were  inter* 
red  at  Dunfermline  Malcolm  the  Third,  with  St  Marga- 
ret his  queen,  and  King  Edgar  their  son ;  Alexander  the 
,  First,  with  Sibilla  his  queen ;  David  the  First,  with  his 

two  wives  ;  Malcolm  the  Fourth  ;  Alexander  the  Third 
and  his  queen  Margaret;  Edmond  the  Second,  son  to 
King  Malcolm  the  Third,  and  his  brother  Etheldrade, 
Earl  of  Fife  ;  Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife  ;  William  Ramsay, 
Earl  of  Fife j  Thomas  Randal,  Earl  of  Murray,  governor 
of  Scotland. 
Castle  aftl  King  Malcolm  Canmore  had  a  castle  here,  and  some 
P*"**  small  remains  of  it  situated  on  a  mount  are  still  vi- 
sible. Margaret,  his  queen,  was  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Athelin,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line  of  English  kings. 
He  had  fled  into  Scotland  in  consequence  of  the  conquest 
by  William  of  Normandy,  and  brought  along  with  him 
his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Christian ;  the  former  of 
whom  was  married  by  the  Scottish  king.  Malcolm  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  as- 
sassinated by  Macbeth.  Malcolm  had  fled  into  England 
during  Macbeth'*  usurpation,  and  resided  at  the  court  of 
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£dward  the  Confessor.    By  the  efforts  of  Macduff,  thane  Dwferm* 

liac 
of  Fife,  and  Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  an  insur- 
rection was  excited  against  the  usurper.    The  people  de- 
serted him ;  he  retired  northward,  and  at  last  fell  at  Lum- 
pbanan,  near  the  village  of  Kincardine  O'Neil  in  Aberdeen* 
Aire.    Malcolm  was  a  prince  of  intrepid  and  steady  cotu 
rage,  but  totally  illiterate.     He  appears  to  have  left  much 
cf  the  internal  management  of  his  kingdom  to  his  queen, 
who  seems  to  have  been  extremely  popular  on  account 
of  her  beneficence  and  piety.     She  was  uniformly  con- 
sidered as  a  saint,  and  was  believed  to  work  miracles ; 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  she  or  her  husband 
were  very  liberal  to  the  church.     Her  name  remained 
lag  revered  in  Scotland  ;  her  figure  is  engraved  upon 
the  seal  of  the  borough  of  Dunfermline.     The  armo- 
rial bearing  of  the  borough  is  a  tower  or  fort,  support- 
ed by  two  lions,  enclosed  in  circles :  round  the  exterior 
circle  is  written,   Sigillum  Civitatu  Fermtloiuni ;    and 
round  the  interior  one,  Esto  Rupes  inaccessa.     On  the  re- 
verse is  a  female  figure  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and 
on  each  side  an  inverted  sword,  point  upwards,  and  round, 
Margaretta  Regina  Scotorum.     After  the  time  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  a  palace  was\  built ;  but  at  what  time  is 
unknown.     A  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  in  a 
romantic  situation  on  the  verge  of  a  glen,  the  south- 
vest  wall  of  it  still  remains,  and  indicates  that  it  must 
once  have  been  a  magnificent  fabric.    The  chimney  of  the 
apartment  is  still  pointed  out  where  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch Charles  the  First  was  born.     A  house  was  also 
built  here  by  Ann  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  the) 
Sixth  ;  but  it  was  lately  used  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  en- 
tirely removed.     It  is  said  that  within  these  forty  years 
was  to  be  seen,  in  the  bed-chamber  of  an  inn  at  Dun- 
fermline, the  nuptial  bed  of  Queen  Ann,  which  she  i| 
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Ih^fm-  and  to  hive  brought  along  with  her  from  Denmark*  F«* 
ta^ya^  this  piece  of  royal  furniture  the  inn-keeper,  Mi*  Walker, 
a  zealous  Jacobite,  entertained  a  very  high  venehuioo. 
Bishop  Pocock  of  Ireland,  happening  to  be  in  her  house, 
and  having  seen  the  bed,  offered  her  fifty  guineas  Sat  it* 
which  she  refused,  telling  him,  u  That  she  still  rrlaimi 
so  great  reverence  for  the  two  royal  personages,  whoso 
property  it  was,  and  who  slept  in  h  when  they  miilat 
here,  and  to  their  posterity,  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
Ireland  were  not  fit  to  buy  it."  Some  time  before  her 
death,  Mrs  Walker  made  a  present  of  the  queen's  bed  to 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  proprietor  in  this  parish.  The  bed  ia 
of  walnut-tree,  of  curious  workmanship,  and  ornamented 
with  several  very  antique  figures  neatly  carved.  A  cabi- 
net of  walnut-tree,  of  curious  workmanship,  which  be* 
longed  to  the  same  queen,  is  also  said  to  be  still  preser- 
ved by  a  private  family  in  Dunfermline.  It  ia  usually 
called  the  Qeen's  Ambry  or  Cupboard.  There  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh  a  very  ele- 
gant copy  of  St  Jerome's  Latin  bible  in  manuscript,  beau- 
tifully illuminated.  This  bible,  according  to  a  note  an- 
nexed, is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  great  church  at 
Dunfermline  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation  to  have  been  carried  over  to 
France,  along  with  many  other  things  belonging  to  the 
church  and  abbey,  where  it  became  the  property  of  the 
famous  M.  Foucault,  as  appears  from  his  coat  of  arms  af- 
fixed ;  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  it  was  purchased  by  a 
Scottish  gentleman,  by  whom  it  was  brought  back  to  this 
country. 

The  county  of  Fife  also  comprehends  fifty-nine  vil- 
lages :  nn%. 
Villon.         Newmiln,  Torryburn,  Crombie-Point,   Charlestown, 
Limekilns,  Pettymuir,  North  Queensferry,  St  David's, 
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Hillend,  Abcrdour  Easter,  Aberdour  Wetter,  Collfagtw  Vflltgefc  m 
burgh,  Kilcouquhar,  Earl's  Ferry,  £1  y,  St  Monance,  Cel» 
kr-Dyke,  Kingsbarns,  Leuchars,  Ferry-Parton-Craigs^ 
Newport,  Woodhaven,  Newburgh,  Saline,  Carnock, 
Gairnyhill,  Crossford,  Maiterton,  Auchtertool,  Pathhead 
tr  Dunnikier,  Gallow  Town,  Wemyss  Wetter,  Wemyss 
Easter,  Buckbaven,  Methill,  Inner  Leven  or  Dubbyside, 
Leveo,  Drunmochy,  Nether  Largo,  Upper  Largo,  Loch* 
felly,  Kelly,  Kinglassie,  Lesslie,  Markinch,  Coalton,  Mill- 
too,  Kennoway,  Ceres,  {Jtrathmiglo,  Auchtermnchty,  Falk» 
hod,  Pitlessie,  Collessie,  Lethem,  Frenchie,  and  Hell* 
kettle. 

Of  these,  Ely,  Falkland,  Newburgh,  and  Earl's  Ferry,  Rojil  be* 
ire  royal  boroughs  ;  but  they  have  no  share  in  the  elec*  renounced 
turn  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  Scotland;  for  thisiJ^P**** 
reason,  that  previous  to  the  union,  when  attendance  upon 
parliament  was  considered  as  a  burdensome  duty,  and 
before  the  more  enlightened  politicians  of  England  had 
taught  us  better  things,  the  inhabitants  of  these  boroughs 
at  different  periods  presented  petitions  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  representing  their  inability  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  sending  a  representative  to  parliament,  or  of 
paying  him  the  salary  to  which  he  was,  and  is  still,  le- 
gally entitled  while  attending  there.  Parliament  accord, 
i&gly  excused  these  boroughs  from  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  the  others,  of  attending  the  king  in  his  high  council 
or  court  of  parliament  by  a  delegate  or  representative ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  although  no  longer  re- 
presented in  parliament,  they  retain  every  other  privilege 
competent  to  royal  boroughs:  that  is,  they  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  enjoy  perpetual  succession,  hold  pro- 
perty as  incorporations,  and  have  inferior  incorporations 
of  tradesmen,  who  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  con* 
ducting  their  employment  within  the  borough.    It  would 
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^flfly-  be  tedious  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  inferior 
boroughs  and  villages  of  Fife.     We  shall  therefore  satisfy* 
ourselves  with  taking  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them. 
Torrybum.     Torryburn,  towards  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
county,  has  a  harbour,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
coal  are  exported.    There  are  here  also  passage-boats  at 
Crombio- Point,  which  run  across  the  Frith  to  Borrows- 
tounness,  and  convey  thither  such  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Dunfermline  as  are  meant  to  be  shipped  for 
London  or  other  ports.     The  harbour  of  Charlestown  is. 
chiefly  employed  for  the  exportation  of  lime  ;  and  that  of 
Limekilns,  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  exportation  of 
coal,  and  the  importation  of  wood,  iron,  flax,  &c.    North 
**^        Queensfecry,  situated  upon  a  point  stretching  far  into 
?«"?•         the  Frith,  is  chiefly  used,  as  its  name  implies,  for  passen- 
gers, and  is  situated  upon  the  great  road  from  Perth  to 
Edinburgh.      The  Frith  at  this  place  is  very  narrow  i 
henoe  this  passage  is  preferred  to  the  broader  passages  at 
Aberdour,  Burntisland,  Kinghorn,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Dy- 
sart,  particularly  in  stormy  weather.     The  boats  being 
flat- bottomed,  draw  little  water;  so  that  an  easy  convey- 
ance can  be  had  at  almost  all  times  of  the  tide,  except  at 
Uw  or  neap  tides,  or  when  contrary  winds  prevail. 

Some  peculiarities  concerning  this  port  and  its  harbour 
deserve  notice.  It  is  called  by  Buchannan  Margarita 
Partus,  from  the  popular  princess  Queen  Margaret,  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  had  frequently  used  this  passage  in 
travelling  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  supposed  to  have  patro- 
nised the  inhabitants.  It  was  afterwards  subject,  during 
some  centuries,  to  the  abbots  of  Dunfermline,  wha  exer- 
cised over  it  jurisdiction  in  their  courts  of  admiralty  and 
regality,  in  which  they  have  been  succeeded  by  the  jus- 
tices of  peace  of  the  two  neighbouring  counties.  The  abbots 
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«f  Dunfermline  were  accustomed  to  exact  from  the  boatmeii  ^^W^, 
every  fortieth  penny,  or  2i  per  ant.  of  the  whole  money 
Kcemd  at  the  passage ;  and  the  justices  of  die  peace  nov* 
draw  the  same  sum,  which  is  expended  in  keeping  in  re* 
pair  the  quays  and  landing  places  at  the  passage.     Thd 
sbbot  of  Dunfermline,  farther,  drew  a  revenue  from  the 
passage,  which  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  one-fourth 
ef  the  money  drawn  at  the  ferry  after  deducting  the  for* 
teeth  part  as  already  mentioned.    The  abbot's  share  was 
burdened  with  the  expence  of  supplying  boats  to  be  used 
for  the  passage,  which  have  usually  been  three  or  four  in 
number.    We  noticed,  in  the  former  part  of  our  Work, 
the  manner  in  which  the  lands  and  other  property  of  thd 
church  in  Scotland  were  dilapidated  at  the  reformation. 
The  commendator  of  Dunfermline  sold  his  rights  over  this 
ferry  in  shares  to  a  number  of  private  individuals ;  and 
these  shares  at  present  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
Preston  of  Valleyfield,  Dundass  of  Dundass,  and  othe* 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.     One  of  the  shares  be*' 
longs  to  a  boatman  at  the  passage.     These  purchasers' 
frtm  the  monastery  have  always  continued  to  draw  tf 
fourth  share  of  the  passage-money  and  to  supply  boats. 
They  usually  grant  an  annual  lease  of  their  fourth  share 
to  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  boatmen,  and  their  rent  is 
usually  about  L.SOO.     The  inhabitants  of  North  Queens* 
ferry  have  uniformly  consisted,  from  time  immemorial, 
of  operative  boatmen,  without  any  intermixture  of  stran- 
gers, excepting  that  of  late  a  blacksmith  was*  brought 
thither  by  the  innkeeper,  who  is  also  a  boatman.     ThejT 
hold  their  houses  in  feu  under  the  Marquis  of  Tweed* 
dale,  as  the  successor  of  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline.     The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  have  always  held,  from  genera* 
tion  to  generation,  the  passage  or  ferry  as  a  sort  01  pro* 
perty  or  inheritance.    On  the  evening  of  every  Saturday, 
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Vilhgci.  the  earnings  of  the  week  are  collected  into  a  man  r  One 
fortieth  part  of  the  whole  is  deducted  for  the  public,  and 
called  ferry  stiver ;  one-fourth  is  set  apart  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  passage  ;  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into 
shares,  called  deals,  according  to  the  number  of  persona 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  it.  One  full  deal  is  allotted  to 
every  man  of  mature  age  who  has  laboured  during  that 
week  as  a  boatman,  whether  he  have  acted  as  master  or 
mariner,  or  in  a  great  boat  or  a  yawl.  Next  the  aged 
boatmen,  who  have  become  unfit  for  labour,  receive  half 
a  deal,  or  half  the  sum  allotted  to  an  acting  boatman. 
Boys  employed  in  the  boats  receive  shares  proportioned 
to  their  age  from  is.  6d.  up  to  a  full  deal  or  share.  A 
small  sum  is  also  set  apart  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  for  the 
widows  of  deceased  boatmen.  Nobody  for  ages  became 
a  boatman  or  sailor  on  this  ferry  unless  by  succession. 
That  right  was  always  understood  by  these  people  to  be 
limited  to  the  first  generation.  The  children  of  those 
who  had  emigrated,  and  were  born  elsewhere,  had  no 
connection  with  this  ferry  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  if  the 
son  of  a  boatman  found  himself  unfortunate  in  the  world, 
he  was  always  entitled  to  return,  to  enter  into  one  of  the 
boats,  and  to  take  a  share  of  the  provision  which  formed 
the  estate  of  the  community  in  which  he  was  born.  That 
community  has  always  consisted  of  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons.  About  forty  men  act  in  the  boats,  and 
receive  the  full  deal  as  sailors  of  mature  age.  The  whole 
community,  including  these  and  the  old  men  and  boys, 
and  the  women  of  every  age,  amount  to  about  200  indi- 
viduals. It  is  kept  down  to  this  number  by  emigration  ; 
because  a  man  of  mature  age  usually  receives  no  more, 
and  sometimes  less,  for  acting  as  a  boatman  here  than  he 
could  obtain  by  acting  as  a  seaman  in  the  public  service, 
or  in  that  of  a  merchant  \  and  he  is  moreover  excluded 
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horn  all  chance  of  rising  in  the  world— a  circumstance  VHbgo. 

which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  number  stationary. 

lie  community  has  accordingly  existed  for  ages  destitute 
of  riches;  but  none  of  its  members  have  been  reduced  to 
absolute  poverty,  or  become  a  burden  upon  the  public ; 
because,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  society,  the  men 
of  mature  age  have  always  systematically  laboured  for 
the  past  and  the  future  generation,  and  have  divided  with 
them  the  bread  which  they  earned. 

There  was  formerly  here  a  chapel,  founded  by  Robert 
the  First.  From  their  com  ection  with  the  church  as  its  vas- 
sals, an<l  from  the  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  life,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  village  remained  long  attached  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers.  Hence,  when  Oliver  Cromwell's  army 
came  into  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  astonished  to  find  a  Roman  catholic  chapel  the 
property  of  this  community.  As  that  army  was  full  of 
zealous  fanatics,  independents,  and  root  and  branch  men, 
they  furiously  assailed  this  chapel,  and  left  not  one  stone 
of  it  upon  another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  con- 
verted the  area  of  the  chapel  into  a  burying  ground,  and 
ia  this  manner  it  is  still  used.  They  belong  now  to  the 
parish  of  Inverkeithing,  and  in  that  church  they  have  a 
gallery  erected  and  supported  at  their  expence. 

The  proprietors  who  derive  right  to  the  ferry  from  the 
abbot  of  Dunfermline  have  at  different  periods  attempted 
to  augment  the  value  of  their  interest  in  it.     Previous  to 
1730  they  had  no  boats  of  their  own,  but  let  their  fourth 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ferry  to  any  person  willing 
to  supply  boats.     An  association,  called  a  boat-club,  con* 
sisting  of  persons  resident  in  Inverkeithing  and   South 
Queensferry,  long  supplied  boats,  and  acted  as  tacksmen  ; 
but  the  proprietors,  finding  themselves  totally  at  the  mer- 
cy of  this  boat-club,  with  regard  to  the  rent  they  were  to 
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vaiagw,  receive,  purchased  boats ;  and  since  that  time  &tf 

nually  let  the  passage  by  public  roup,  thai  is,  the  right  of 
drawing  their  fourth  share  of  the  proceeds*  During  the 
late  seasons  of  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Queens* 
ferry,  who  act  as  operative  boatmen,  insisted  that  the  pro- 
prietors ought  to  give  a  deduction  from  their  fourth  share, 
as  otherwise  they  would  be  unable  to  support  themselves: 
the  proprietors  complied  at  the  time  ;  but  they  formed 
plan  for  breaking  up  altogether  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  ferry,  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages 
by  these  villagers,  and  which  had  eome  to  be  attended 
with  many  of  the  usual  consequences  of  monopoly, 
both  towards  the  proprietors  and  the  public.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  peace  concluded  by  Mr  Addington's  ad- 
ministration, they  engaged  a  body  of  seamen  recently 
dismissed  from  the  royal  navy,  under  a  man  who  bad 
acted  as  master  of  the  admiral's  ship  in  die  expedition 
against  Holland,  to  navigate  the  boats  for  payment  of 
monthly  wages.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Queensferry 
attempted  to  protect  their  immemorial  possession  by  le- 
gal measures  j  but  as  the  law  of  Scotland  pays  no  re- 
gard to  possession  when  unsupported  by  written  char- 
ters, they  were  under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the 
boats  to  the  strangers,  together  with  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  conveying  passengers  for  hire  across  the  Frith. 
As  the  currents  of  the  Frith,  however,  are  at  this  point  or 
headland  very  peculiar,  it  was  speedily  found  that  the 
seamen  from  the  royal  navy,  however  skilful  in  other- 
respects,  were  unable  to  navigate  the  boats  here.  The 
passage- boats  were  driven  ashore,  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  the  proper  landing  places,  to  the  great 
terror  and  annoyance  of  the  passengers.  Frequently  they 
durst  not  venture  out  in  gales  of  wind  which  were  de- 
spised by  the  native  boatmen,  who,  to  demonstrate  theif 
own  superiority,  in  presence  of  travellers  who  were  here 
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kept  wilting,  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  with  ease  V»lhg«* 
and  safety  in  their  own  private  fishing  boats.    The  cou- 
teqaeoce  was*  that  the  proprietors  soon  found  their  hands 
ki  of  badness.     Some  travellers  ordered  post* chaises 
and  went  round  by  Kinghorn,  and  then  threatened  to  pro- 
secute these  gentlemen  for  their  expences,  while  others 
nade  the  same  threat  on  account  of  the  damage  suffered 
kj  die  unnecessary  delay  of  their  journeys.     The  result 
wis,  that  partly  from  these  circumstances,  and  partly 
from  finding  that  little  profit  was  likely  to  arise  from  the 
neasure,  and  perhaps  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  the  ntw  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
the   inhabitants  of   North  Queensferry  restored,   under 
tome  regulations,  to  their  ancient  possession. 

This  ferry  is  the  most  frequented  in  Scotland,  and  a 
project  has  recently  been  set  on  foot  with  regard  to  it  that 
•light  not  to  pass  unnoticed.     It  has  been  proposed  to  dig 
thigh-road  or  tunnel  under  ground  below  the  Frith,  and 
thereby  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  ferry-boats,  or  of 
in  uncertain  passage  by  water.    A  spot  has  been  selected 
above  Queensferry,  where  the  Frith  is  at  least  two  miles 
broad.     Several  engineers  have   been  called  to  inspect 
the  ground,  and  have  declared,  that  in  their  opinion  the 
project  is  practicable.     From  the  appearance  of  the  strata 
on  each  side  of  the  Frith,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
continued  bed  of  freestone  at  this  place  passes  under  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Forth.     As  freestone  is  impervious 
to  water,  it  is  thought  possible,  by  mining,  to  form  a  high- 
road under  this  arm  of  the  sea.     To  assist  the  plan,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Queensferry  passage  have  agreed,  for 
a  reasonable  price,  to  abandon  their  exclusive  privilege 
of  transporting  passengers ;  and  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
sub sci  i bed  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring,  by  boring  or 
otherwise,  to  ascertain  correctly  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme. 
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Vilhgefc^  As  the  coal  at  feorrowstounness  is  at  present  wrought 
under  the  Frith  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  the 
project  now  mentioned  certainly  is  not  destitute  of  plana* 
bility.  At  the  same  time,  in  most  cases  where  mineral 
strata  pass  across  the  bed  of  rivers,  or  low  grounds  having 
high  banks,  and  forming  what  is  called  by  miners  a 
trough,  it  generally  happens  that  the  stratum  is  broken  or 
unsound  at  its  lowest  point  t  hence  considerable  hazard 
exists  that  the  plan  alluded  to  may  not  ultimately  succeed* 
In  itself,  however,  it  is  bold,  and  deserves  countenance  | 
and  would  undoubtedly,  if  accomplished,  prove  a  source 
of  great  convenience  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  though 
some  people  would  perhaps,  for  a  time,  feel  a  reluctance 
at  the  idea  of  travelling  more  than  two  miles  below  the 
waters  of  the  sea. 

ft  David's.  The  harbour  of  St  David's  exports  salt,  and  coal  from 
Sir  John  Henderson's  coal  work.  It  is  safe  and  commo- 
dious. 

Aberdour.  The  village  of  Aberdour  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Frith.  It  is  entirely  embosomed  by  rising 
grounds,  excepting  southward  towards  the  shore,  where 
the  land  consists  of  rich  corn-fields.  Some  manufactures 
are  here  carried  on,  but  to  no  great  extent.  From  a  har- 
bour  adjoining,  which  is  safe  and  commodious,  lime  of  a 
fine  quality  is  exported,  but  there  is  no  trade* 

Wetter  The  village  of  Wester  Wemyss  is  a  borough  of  ba- 

Wtmy*.  ronyf  governed  by  two  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  council. 
There  is  a  good  harbour  belonging  to  this  village,  from 
which  coal  and  salt  arc  exported,  and  where  wood  and 

SttckhaYcn.  *ron  ve  imported.  The  village  of  Buckhaven,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  two  small  ports  denominated  Wemyss,  de- 
serves notice,  as  an  active  fishing  village  of  a  peculiar 
history.  The  following  account  is  given  of  the  original 
inhabitants  by  a  former  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  We* 
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toys:  "  As  far  as  f  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  original  VUbgti 
johtbitsats  of  Buckhaven  were  from  the  Netherlands  about 
Ife  time  of  Philip  the  Second.    Their  vessel  had  been 
muded  on  the  shore.    They  proposed  to  settle  and  ra» 
Bain.    The  family  of  Wemyss  gave  them  permission* 
they  accordingly  settled  at  Buckhavcn.  By  degrees  they 
acquired  our  language,  and  adopted  our  dress ;  and  for 
these  threescore  years  past,  they  have  had  the  character 
of  a  sober  and  sensible,  an  industrious  and  honest  set  of 
people*     The  only  singularity  in  their  ancient  customs 
that  I  remember  to  have  heard  of,  was  that  of  a  richly 
ornamented  girdle  or  belt,  worn  by  the  brides  of  good  con- 
dition  and  character  at  their  marriage,  and  then  laid  aside 
and  given  in  like  manner  to  the  next  bride  that  should  be 
deemed  worthy  of  such  an  honour.     The  village  consists 
tot  present  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  families,  sixty 
of  which  are  fishers,  and  the  rest  land-labourers,  wea- 
vers, and  other  mechanics.     In  this  village  the  fishermen 
generally  marry  when  young;  and  all  of  them  marry 
fishermens  daughters  of  the  same  village.     Of  late  years, 
during  the  prosperity  of  the  herring-fishery  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  they  were  abundantly  active,  and  some  of  them 
were  believed  to  earn  considerable  sums  of  money. 

At  the  village  of  Leven  there  is  no  artificial  harbour,  but  Lena, 
ships  lie  very  safe  in  the  river  Leven.  There  is  a  bleach- 
field  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mucn 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

The  village  of  Ely  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  Ely- 
large,  safe,  and  commodious  harbour.  It  is  the  deepest 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Burntisland  excepted.  It  is  the 
resort,  at  all  times,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith,  of  many  wind-bound  vessels ;  and  ships  dri- 
ven from  Leith  roads  or  elsewhere,  by  severe  westerly 
gales,  usually  take  refuge  here.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
harbour  of  Ely,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  Wade- 
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tVHhg«.  haven  is  situated ;  so  named,  it  is  said,  from  General 
Wade,  who  recommended  it  to  government  as  proper  far 
a  harbour.  Others  call  it  Wadd's  Haven.  How  it  got 
that  name,  if  the  right  one,  is  not  known.  It  is  very 
large,  and  has  deep  water,  insomuch  that  it  would  con- 
tain the  largest  men  of  war,  drawing  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-two feet  water. 
JBvft  In  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar  is  Earl's  Ferry*  ooe  of  the 
9fXVf%  royal  boroughs  already  mentioned  which  have  no  share  in 
the  Seottish  representation.  To  the  westward  of  it  is  Kin- 
cratg  Rock,  remarkable  for  its  caverns.  One  of  them,  catt- 
ed Macduff's  Cave,  penetrates  into  the  rock  about  two  hun- 
dred feet.  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  height,  forming  a  stupendous  natural  arch. 
Some  remains  of  a  wall  are  to  be  seen  in  it ;  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  times  of  danger. 
Here,  according  to  tradition,  Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife,  who  haa 
been  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  at  first  con* 
cealed  himself  after  Macbeth's  usurpation.  Being  unsafe 
here,  the  inhabitants  of  Earl's  Ferry  conveyed  him  over  to 
North  Berwick ;  and  upon  the  restoration  he  obtained  the 
village  to  be  erected  into  a  royal  borough,  to  be  called 
Earl's  Ferry,  in  memory  of  the  service  it  had  performed 
to  its  patron.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  same  tradition,  it 
is  said  that  Macduff  likewise  obtained  the  following  pri- 
vilege from  King  Malcolm,  that  upon  the  application  of 
any  criminal,  the  inhabitants  should  have  a  right  to  convey 
him  across  the  Frith  in  one  of  their  own  vessels  ;  and  that, 
if  they  did  so,  no  other  vessel  should  be  allowed  to  put 
to  sea  in  pursuit  till  the  criminal  should  be  half  -way 
across  the  Frith.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
quested to  exercise  their  privilege,  and  actually  did  so,  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  Carnegie  of  Finhaven  when  pur- 
sued under  an  accusation  of  murder. 
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ftewbnrgh  is  situated  on  the  northern  part  of  the  cotin-  V3bgei.: 
ty,npon  the  river  Tay.|  It  was  originally  a  borough  of  re»Ncwtai^tt 
|ititjr  under  the  abbot  of  Iindores.    After  the  abbey  was 
secularized,  the  town  was  erected  by  Charles  the  First  into 
i  royal  borough,  with  the  usual  privileges ;  but  it  after* 
wtrds  relinquished  that  of  sending  a  representative  to  par* 
lament.     The  funds  of  the  community  are  very  trifling  ; 
hot,  with  the  aid  of  some  assessments,  they  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  paving  the  street.    The  town  of  Newburgh  con- 
sists of  one  street,  of  considerable  length,  with  small  subW* 
arbs  at  each  end,  and  a  lane  leading  towards  the  shore  from 
its  centre.  The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  and  in  the 
suburbs,  have  been  built  within  these  forty  years.     The 
town  does  not  occupy  more  ground  than  it  did  in  the  end 
of  the  century  before  the  last;  but,  in  consequence  of  al- 
terations that  have  since  been  made  upon  the  buildings, 
it  must  be  capable  of  containing  double  the  number  of 
inhabitants.     Formerly  the  generality  of  houses  in  New* 
knrgh  were  low  built,  and  covered  with  thatch  of  straw 
tr  of  reeds.     Of  late  years  a  better  style  of  architecture 
has  prevailed.     The  principal  employment  carried  on  at 
Newburgh  consists  of  weaving  Silesias,   Osnaburgs,  and 
krown  linens.     The  greater  part  of  the   persons  thus 
employed  weave  their  own  yam,  and  bring  their  own 
webs  to  sale  ;  but  several  of  them  act  as  manufacturers, 
and  employ  a  number  of  weavers.     A  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town,  and  nearly  connected  with  its  build* 
ings,  though  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates, 
is  the  harbour  of  Newburgh.     It  consists  of  three  conti- 
guous piers,  projecting  into  the  south  deep  of  the  river 
Taj,  with  several  dwelling-houses,  store-houses,  and  o- 
tber  conveniencies  for  commerce.    These  piers  form  very 
safe  stations  for  the  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  on  the 
river ;  and  although  none  of  any  burden  can  properly  be 
pud  to  belong  to  Newburgh,  and  but  few  are  freighted  to 
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^Viflagci.  ft  except  with  coals  or  lime,  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen 
without  ships,  as  the  generality  of  vessels  bound  for  Perth 
must  wait  at  Newburgh  the  flow  of  the  tide ;  and  not  a 
Jew  of  them  must  unload  part  of  their  cargoes  there  be* 
fore  they  can,  even  with  the  tide,  proceed  farther  up  the 
river*  Hence  arises  some  activity  at  Newburgh;  and 
Considerable  quantities  of  grain  are  exported  here  from 
the  neighbouring  country. 

Auchtermuchty,  Strathmiglo,  and  Falkland,  are  con* 
liderable  inland  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  Fife* 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  employed  in  manufacturing 
Aachter-    brown  linen.     Auchtermuchty  was  created  a  royal  bp» 
maa"^%     rough  by  James  the  Fourth,  and  the  charter  was  renewed 
by  James  the  Sixth.     It  is  governed  by  three  bailies  and 
fifteen  counsellors,  but  has  no  share  in  the  parliamentary 
Wklaoi    representation.   Falkland  was  created  a  royal  borough  by 
James  the  Second  in  1458.     The  reason  of  its  creation  is 
stated  to  be,  in  the  charter,  the  frequent  residence  of  the 
royal  family  at  the  manor  of  Falkland ;  and  the  damage 
and  inconvenience  sustained  by  the  many  prelates,  peers, 
barons,  nobles,  and  others  of  their  subjects,  who  came  to 
to  court  from  their  country  seats,  for  want  of  innkeepers 
and  victuallers.    The  town's  affairs  are  managed  by  three 
bailies,  fifteen  counsellors,  and  a  clerk.     The  counsellors 
elect  themselves  and  the  bailies  annually. 
ffj1)^!         Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  concerning  the 
towns  and  commerce  of  Fife,  that  in  all  the  principal 
towns  or  villages  weekly  markets  are  regularly  held,  to 
which  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  with  such 
productions  from  the  country  as  they  have  to  spare,  and 
which  may  be  most  wanted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns ;  at  the  same  time  furnishing  themselves  from  the 
shops  with  such  articles  as  they  find  most  necessary  for 
domestic  use,  particularly  articles  of  clothing  and  gro* 
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ceries.  Nay,  in  almost  every  village  of  any  consequence .  T*9** 
through  the  county,  shops  are  to  be  found,  which  supply 
the  neighbourhood  with  a  variety  of  necessary  articles^ 
and  which  could  not  be  got  otherwise  but  from  an  incon- 
feaieot  distance,  and  with  much  loss  of  time ;  such  as 
aetl,  barley,  spirits,  candle,  soap,  starch,  ashes,  tea,  so. 
gtr,  bread,  butter,  tobacco,  snuff,  ropes,  nails,  furnishing 
for  funerals,  locks,  hinges,  scythes,  reaping  hooks,  &c# 
The  principal  weekly  market  for  grain,  however,  is  at 
Cupar. 

Notwithstanding  its  numerous  harbours,  the  county 
if  Fife  cannot  be  considered  as  of  great  importance  in 
commerce.     There  are  two  ports  in  Fife   where   cus- 
tomhouses have  been  established;  vi%.  Kirkcaldy  and 
Anstrather.     The  former  has  under  its  management  all 
the  duties  on  exports  and  imports  from  Aberdour  to  Lar- 
go inclusive,  and  the  latter  from  Largo  to  St  Andrews, 
The  trade  on  the  north  side  is  under  the  inspection  of  the 
customhouses  of  Dundee  and  Perth  ;  and  that  from  Aber- 
bour,  westward,  belongs  to  the  customhouse  of  Borrows* 
tounness.     The  foreign  trade  of  this  county  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Po- 
land, Prussia,  Germany,  and  Holland  -,  but  its  coasting 
trade  is  of  the  greatest  importance.     The  whole  shipping 
employed  in  both  sorts  of  trade  amounts  to  about  twen* 
ty  thousand  tons.     The  vessels  amount  to  considerably 
above  two  hundred  in  number.    The  most  important  ma- 
nufacture in  Fife  is  that  already  so  often  mentioned,  con- 
sisting of  linen  goods.     About  five  millions  of  yards  are 
frequently  manufactured  in  a  year.  Besides  these,  sir  hun- 
dred thousand  yards  of  plain  linen  are  supposed  to  be  annu- 
ally manufactured  by  private  families  for  their  own  use. 
The  yarn  is  partly  imported  from  a  foreign  market,  partly 
purchased  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  partly  spun 
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Tri<a>  tt  home.  The  flax  spun  at  home  is  partly  the  produce  ef 
the  county,  but  chiefly  imported  from  Russia  and  Hot* 
land.  Of  the  jam  spun  at  home,  part  is  manufactured 
by  the  hand,  and  part  by  machinery. 

Not  less  then  twelve  hundred  tons  of  shipping  hate 
been  annually  built,  during  the  last  eighteen  yea^s,  in  th* 
potts  of  Fife ;  chiefly  at  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  Wemyas, 
and  Anstruther.  The  crooked  wood  is  mostly  imported 
from  Hamburgh  ;  and  the  planks  partly  from  Dantzick, 
and  partly  from  England.  The  places  at  which  leather 
is  chiefly  manufactured,  are  Kirkcaldy,  Cupar,  Auchteiw 
muchty,  and  Falkland.  This  branch  of  business  em* 
ploys  about  forty  hands,  who  manufacture  annually  be- 
tween nine  thousand  and  ten  thousand  hides  oSf  oxen  aid 
cows  j  perhaps  as  many  calf-skins,  and  some  teal-skins. 
Such  proportion  of  the  raw  hides  and  skins  as  Fife  can* 
not  supply  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  counties, 
from  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  Ireland,  and  sometimes 
from  Holland.  About  five  hundred  and  sixty  ton*  of  oak* 
bark  are  annually  consumed  by  the  tanneries,  purchased 
partly  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but,  owing*  to  the  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  British  bark,  principally  from  Gcr« 
many  and  the  Netherlands.  The  leather  annually  ma- 
nufactured consists  of  all  the  usual  kinds,  whether  for 
shoes,  saddles,  harness,  or  other  purposes,  and  is  dispo* 
sed  of  in  Fife  and  other  places  in  Scotland.  The  an- 
nual return  it  brings,  at  an  average,  is  about  L.3  0,000 } 
and  the  duties  drawn  from  it  by  government  amount  to 
upwards  of  L.1000.  Soap  and  candles  are  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Fife.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  former,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  the  latter,  are  made  annu- 
ally ;  the  duties  of  both  which  amount  to  about  L.3 000. 
Bricks  and  tyle  are  manufactured  at  Cupar,  Kirkcaldy, 
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**tLeven.    About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ut******^ 
%iade  usually. 

Besides  the  remains  of  antiquity  already  mentioned 
Wlen  describing  the  different  royal  boroughs  that  tend  re^ 
praentatives  to  parliament,  a  variety  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular  buildings  are  to  be  seen.    One  of  die  mostfohecohs 
remarkable  of  the  former  is  the  monastery  upon  the  island  ^^ 
commonly  called  Inchcolm,  t .  #.  the  Isle  of  St  Columba 
«c  Axnonia,  situated  about  six  miles  west  of  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  and  within  about  four  miles  and  a  half  of  the 
Qaeensferry.     According  to  Fordun,  it  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  the  following  occasion :    About  the  year  1123, 
King  Alexander  the  First  having  some  business  of  state 
tfhich  obliged  him  to  cross  over  at  the  Queensfcrry,  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrible  tempest  blowing  from  the  souths 
west.    This  obliged  the  sailors  to  make  for  this  island  of 
Amonia,  which  they  reached  with  the  greatest  risk  and 
difficulty.     Here  they  found  a  poor  hermit,  who  lived  a 
religious  life  according  to  the  rules  of  St  Columba,  and 
performed  service  in  a  small  chapel,  supporting  himself 
by  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  the  shell-fish  he  could  pick 
up  on  the  shore.     Nevertheless,  out  of  these  small  means 
he  entertained  the  king  and  his  retinue  for  three  days,  the 
time  which  they  were  confined  here  by  the  wind.  During 
tiie  storm,  and  while  at  sea,  and  in  the  greatest  danger,  the 
king  made  a  vow,  that  if  St  Columba  would  bring  him 
safe  to  that  island  he  would  there  found  a  monastery  to 
kis  honour,  and  which  would  be  an  asylum  and  relief  to 
navigators.  He  was  moreover  farther  moved  to  this  foun- 
dation, by  having  from  his  childhood  entertained  a  parti- 
cular veneration  and  honour  for  that  saint,  derived  from 
his  parents,  who  were  long  married  without  issue,  until 
imploring  the  aid  of  St  Columba,  their  request  was  most 
jnciously  granted.     This  monastery  was  iouoded  for 
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Antiyiticfccinoas  regular  of  St  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  St  Columba.  King  Alexander  endowed  it  with 
many  benefactions*  Allan  de  Mortimer,  knight,  lord 
of  Aberdour,  gave  also  to  God,  and  the  monks  of  this 
abbey,  the  entire  moiety  of  the  lands  of  his  town  of  Aber- 
door,  for  a  burying-place  for  himself  and  posterity  in  tho 
church  of  that  monastery.  Walter  Rosemaker,  abbot  of 
this  plate,  was  one  of  the  continuators  of  John  Fordun's 
Scoti-Chronicon,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  u  Liber  Carthu* 
•tanoram  de  Perth"  in  the  Advocates  Library.  He  die4 
in  the  year  1440.  James  Stewart  of  Beith,  a  cadet  of 
the  Lord  Ochiltree,  was  made  commendator  of  Inchcolm 
on  the  surrender  of  Henry,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  in  the 
year  1543.  His  second  son,  Henry  Stewart,  was  by  the 
special  favour  of  King  James  the  Sixth  created  a  peer  by 
the  title  of  Lord  St  Colm  in  the  year  1011. 

Fordun  records  several  miracles  done  by  St  Columba  as 
punishments  to  the  English,  who  often  pillaged  this  mo- 
monastery.  The  first  was  in  the  year  1335,  when  the 
English  ravaging  the  coast  along  the  Forth,  one  vessel 
larger  than  the  rest  entered  this  island,  and  the  crew  land- 
ing,  plundered  the  monastery  of  all  their  moveables,  as 
well  worldly  as  ecclesiastical.  Among  divers  statues  and 
images  carried  off  was  a  famous  one  of  St  Columba,  which 
was  kept  in  the  church.  It  seems  as  if  that  saint  did  not 
relish  the  voyage,  for  he  had  raised  such  a  storm  that  it 
threatened  immediate  destruction  to  the  sacrilegious  ves- 
sel by  driving  it  on  the  rocks  of  Inchkeith.  The  sailors, 
on  their  near  approach  to  these  rocks,  were  terribly  a- 
larmed,  cried  peccavi,  asked  pardon  of  the  saint,  promi- 
sed restitution  of  their  plunder,  and  a  handsome  present 
into  the  bargain.  On  this  the  vessel  got  safely  into  port 
in  that  island,  where,  as  if  raised  from  the  dead,  they 
landed  with  great  rejoicings  ;  they  then  disembarked  the 
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&io(  lad  theit  other  plunder,  and  transported  them,  with 
la  hmdsomo  oblation  of  gold  and  silver,  to  certain  inha- 
bitants of  Kinghora,  to  whom  they  likewise  sent  payment 
fir  their  labour,  with  directions  that  the  whole  should  be 
*&fy  delivered  to  the  monk*  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  a  favourable  wind  sprang 
ftp,  by  which  this  vessel  reached  St  Abb's  Head  before 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  not  without  forming  a  resolution  no* 
ver  more  tp  meddle  with  St  Columba*    It  nevertheless 
tppears  that  this  example  was  forgotten  by  the  next  year  7 
for,  from  the  same  authority,  we  learn,'  that  in  the  year 
1336  some  other  English  vessels  plundered  the  church  of 
Dollar,  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  this  house,  and  carried 
twsy  a  beautiful  carVed  wainscot,  with  which  he  had  ad- 
ttned  the  choir.     This*  they  had  taken  down  piecemail, 
md  shipped,  so  a*  it  might  be  put  up  in  any  other  place* 
It  was  put  on  board  a  particular  barge,  the  sailors  of 
Mich,'  rejoicing  at  their  plunder,  sailed  away  with  pipes 
tad  trumpets  sounding ;  but  St  Columba,  in  an  instant, 
trtned  their  mirth  into  Sorrow,  for  the  vessel  suddenly 
tank  to  the  bottom;  like  a  stone  or  piece  of  lead,  neither 
plank  nor  man  being  ever  more  seen*  The  remaining  sail*. 
6rs  of  the  fleet,  being  terrified  at  this  judgment,  vowed,  in 
faturej  they  would  not  trespass  on  that  saint,  or  on  any 
person  Or  thing  belonging  to  him.     This  event  gave  rise 
to  a  proverb  in  England,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
u  That  St  Columba  was  not  to  be  offended  with  impu- 
nity."   Notwithstanding  the  resolution  here  mentioned, 
in  the  year  1384,  the  English  fleet  being  again  in  the 
Forth,  plundered  this  monastery,  which  they  attempted 
to  burn,  and  actually  set  fire  to  a  shed  near  the  church  ; 
and  when  the  destruction  of  the  whole  monastery  seemed 
inevitable,  some  pious  persons  addressing  themselves  to 
their  guardian  saint,  he  suddenly  changed  the  wind,  which 
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Antqritfa'blftw  back  the  flame*.  The  plunderers  returned  to  their 
ships  with  their  booty*  and  afterwards  landed  at  the 
QueensJerry*  and  began  to  pillage  the  coast  of  the  cattle, 
when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Thomas  and  Nico- 
las Erskine,  and  Alexander  de  Lindsay,  having  with  them 
ibout  fifty  horsemen,  from  the  east,  and  William  Co* 
nyngham  of  Kilmaurs,  with  thirty,  from  the  west.  These 
engaging  the  robbers,  slew  and  wounded  some,  took  o* 
tilers  prisoners,  and  drove  a  number  of  them  to  thet 
Teasels*  Of  these  above  forty,  and  those  some  of  the  for- 
warder among  the  Incendiaries,  for  safety,  hung  to  the 
Anchor,  when  a  sailor,  dreading  the  attack  of  the  Scots, 
tat  the  cable  with  an  axe,  whereby  all  those  who  hung 
about  thef  anchor  were  drowned.  But  what  was  most 
wonderful  was,  that  the  person  who  bad  planned  this  sa- 
crilege, and  been  most  active  in  setting  fire  to  the  buildings* 
was  .taken  prisoner  by  William  de  Conyftgbam*  and 
whilst  on  the  way  with  him  was  seized  with  the  most 
frantic  madness,  accusing  himself  of  the  above  offences, 
testifying  that  he  had  been  the  most  active  in  burning  the 
shed;  and  that  whilst  so  employed  he  saw  St  Columba 
extinguishing  the  fire,  when  that  saint  caused  some  vola- 
tile flames  to  dart  upon  him,  which  destroyed  his  beard 
and  eyebrows.  His  fury  increasing,  he  was  killed,  and 
-  buried  in  a  cross-way  near  the  town  of  Donyplace. 

In  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  expedition,  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  this  monastery  was,  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkey  or  Musselburgh,  occupied  as  a  post  commanding  the 
Frith.  The  circumstance  is  recorded  by  Paton  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Tuesday  the  13th,  of  the  afternoon,  my 
Lordes  Grace  rowed  up  the  Frjth,  a  vi«  or  vii.  myles 
westward,  as  it  runneth  into  the  land,  and  took  in  his 
way  an  island  thear  called  Sainct  Coome's  Ins,  which 
Standeth  a  iiii,  mile  beyond  Leith,  and  a  good  way  ncr  at 
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tbe  north  shore  than  the  south,  yet  not  within  ft  mile 
tfenerest*    It  is  but  half  a  myle  about,  and  hath  in  it  a* 
pretty  abbey  (but  ye  monks  were  gone),  fresh  water  e- 
floflgh,  and  also  coonyes ;  and  it  is  so  naturally  strong  as 
ketone  way  it  can  be  entered.    The  plot  whearof  my 
Lories  Grace  considering,  did  quickly  cast  to  hive  it' 
kept,  whearby  all  traffik  of  merchaundize,  all  commo- 
dities els  commyng  by  the  Fryth  into  their  land,  and  ut- 
terly ye  whole  use  of  the  Fryth  itself,  with  all  the  ha- 
vens upon  it,  shoold  quyte  be  taken  from  them.     Satur- 
day 17th  September,  Sir  John  Lutterell  knight,  havyng 
bene,  by  my  Lordes  Grace  and  the  counsell,  elect  abbot,  by ' 
God's  suflraunce,  of  the  monastery  of  Sainct  Coome's  Ins, 
ifbre  remembered,  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  departed 
towardes  the  island  to  be  stalled  in  his  see  thear  accord- 
ingly ;  and  bad  with  him  a  coovent  of  a  C.  hakbutters, 
sad  L.  pioners,  to  kepe  his  house  and  land  thear,  and  iu 
rowe  barkes  well  furnished  with  munition,  and  \xx.  ma- 
riners  for   them,  to  kepe    his  waters,   whereby  it  is 
thought  he  shall  soon  becum  a  prelate  of  great  powr.  The 
perfytnes  of  his  religion  is  not  alwaies  to  tarry  at  home, 
hut  sum  time  to  rowe  out  abrode  a  visitacion  ;  and  when 
he  goethe,  I  have  hard  say  he  taketh  alweyes  his  sumners 
in  barke  with  hym,  which  are  very  open-mouthed,  and 
never  talk  but  they  are  harde  a  mile  off;  so  that,  either  for 
loove  of  his  blessynges,  or  fear  of  his  curstnges,  he  is 
like  to  be   soveraigae  over  most  of  his  neighbours." 
Great  part  of  this  monastery  is  still  remaining  j  the  cloys* 
ters,  with  rooms  over  them,  enclosing  a  square  area,  are 
quite  entire;  the  pit  or  prison  is  a  most  dismal  hole, 
though  lighted  by  a  small  window  ;  the  refectory  is  up 
one  pair  of  stairs ;  in  it,  near  the  window,  is  a  kind  of 
separate  closet,  up  a  few  steps,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  monks  when  at  table.  This  is  supposed  to  have  beca 
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Aj^q^jthe  abbot's  teat  Adjoining  to  the  refectory  is  m  ammo* 
from  die  iize  of  its  chimney  probsblj  the  kitchen.  The. 
octagonal  chapter-house,  with  its  stone  roo£  is  also  standi 
ing ;  over  it  is  a  room  of  the  tame  shape,  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  place  where  the  charters  were  kept.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  an  inscription,  in  the  blade  letter, 
which  begins  with  Stvltut.  The  inside  of  the  whole 
building  seems  to  have  been  plastered.  Near,  the  water 
there  is  a  range  of  offices.  Near  the  chapter-home  is  the 
remains  of  a  very  large  semicircular  arch. 

During  the  late  war  the  natural  strength  of  this  island 
once  more  rendered  it  an  object  of  attention,  and  a  bet* 
tery  of  cannon  was  erected  on  it. 

In  the  west  part  of  Fife,,  near  the  village  of  Terry- 
burn,  stands  a  stone  of  about  eight  feet  in  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  four  feet  and  a.  half  h\ 
breadth  round  the  edge.  A  deep  circle  has  been  cut.  and 
a  number  of  furrows  on  each  of  the  sides*  Several 
smaller  stones  stand  near  it  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  paces.  The  whole  stand  on  a  pretty  extensive 
plain,  called  the  Tollzides,  supposed  to  be'  a  corruption 
of  the  Scottish  word  tu/zie,  which  signifies  a  battle.  In  the 
church-yard  of  the  same  parish,  part  of  an  epitaph  re- 
mains which  deserves  notice.  A  part  was  absurdly  era- 
sed by  the  owner  of  the  burying  ground,  to  make  way 

AttUor't    for  the  names  of  some  of  his  kindred.     The  whole  epU 
*         taph  formerly  stood  thus  : 

At  anchor  now,  in  death's  dark  road* 

Rides  h<m?*t  Captain  Hill, 
Who  scrrcd  his  king,  and  feared  hit  God, 

With  upright  heart  and  will : 

In  social  life  sincere  and  jot, 

To  rice  of  no  kind  given ; 
So  that  his  hettcr  part,  we  trust, 

Hath  made  the  port  of  hcarou- 


Qd  Saline  ffifl  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  circular  Held-  AatSqnfck* 
Mficatioa ;  and  another  may  be  observed  on  the  lower 
grounds  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  that  parish,  al- 
io, ire  two  of  these  ancient  towers,  now  in  ruins,  which 
is  former  times  were  the  ordinary  residences  of  consider- 
able proprietors  of  land  in  this  county,  but  they  contain 
-aothing  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  of  Inverkeith^ 
iog  a  stone  stands  on  end,  about  ten  feet  in  height,  two 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  one  thick.  It  is  called  the 
Standing  Stone,  and  has  many  figures  rudely  cut  upon  it, 
which  are  much  defaced  by  time  and  the  action  of  the 
veather.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  Da- 
sish  monument.  In  the  same  parish,  almost  opposite  to 
Hopeton  House,  is  the  Castle  of  Rosyth.  It  consists  ef  aRotyth 
large  square  tower,  and  some  low  ruinous  buildings  ad-*^**** 
joining,  with  the  appearance  of  its  having  formed  part 
of  a  more  ancient  fortress.  Above  a  door,  upon  the  north 
fide,  there  is  a  coat  of  arms,  with  a  cross,  a  crown,  &c« 
aadM.  R.  1561.  Upon  the  stone  bars  of  windows  in 
the  square  tower  there  is  T*£L  and  M*N.  anno  1030. 
Upon  the  south  side,  near  the  door,  is  this  inscription, 
jietty  entire  and  legible : 

IN.  DEV.  TIME  DRAV  YIS.  CORD. 

YE.  BEL  TO.  CLINK. 
QVHAIS.  MERY  VOCE  VARNIS. 
TO  MEAT.  &  DRINK. 
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Sir  Robert  Sibbald  describes  it  in  his  History  of  Fife. 

The  Castle  of  Rosythe,"  says  he,  "  is  remarkable, 
being  situated  upon  a  rock  that  advances  a  little  into  the 
Forth.  The  water  at  full  tide  surrounds  it,  and  makes  it 
an  island.  It  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Stuarts  of  Ro» 
ayritt  or  Dunideer,  brother-german  to  Walter  the  Great, 
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A"!**!*  steward  of  Scotland,  father  to  King  Robert  ihfc  Second. 

L  *       That  family  failed  lately.    The  last'  laird  of  thai  name 
dying  untaarried,  without  brother  or  children,  dispoeed 
the  estate  to  a  stranger ;  and  it  u  at  present  in  die  posses 
aioo  of  Primrose  Earl  of  Rosebeny." 

The  tradition  of  the  country,  however  unfounded,  is, 
that  the  mothefr  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  tins  cas* 
tie,  and  that  the  protector  himself,  therefore,  visited  it  du- 
ring the  time  he  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland.  It  is 
at  present  the  property  of  Lord  Hopeton. 

Camilla.  The  small  lake  called  Camilla  Loch  derives  its  name 
from  a  ruinous  building  adjoining  to  it,  called  the  House 
of  Camilla,  from  one  of  the  Countesses  of  Murray  of  that 
name.  Its  still  more  ancient  name  was  Hallyarda,  when 
it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Skene.  When  James  the 
Fifth  of  Scotland  was  on  his  way  to  the  palace  of  Falk* 
land  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Oliver  Sinclair,  his  favourite,  on  the  English  border,  he 
lodged  all  night  in  this  house,  and*waa  courteously  recew 
ved  by  Lady  Grange,  to  whom  it  then  seems  to  have  be- 
longed, and  whom  Knox  calls  "  an  ancient  and  godly  m*» 
tfon." 

Lock  Orr       In  the  parish  of  Ballingray,  towards  the  eastern  extre- 

Ci>tle.       xnity  of  the  lake  called  Loch  Orr,  isr  a  small  island,  upon 

which  is  situated  the  Castle  of  Loch  Orr.  It  was  built  by 

Duncan  de  Loch  Orr  in  the  year  1160,  and  its  proprietors 

appear  to  have  been  persons  of  considerable  importance. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second,  Adam  de  Loch 

Orr  was  sheriff  of  Perth.     David  de  Loch  Orr  is  in  1955 

also  sheriff.     In  1280  Hugo  de  Loch  Orr  is  vicecomes  de 

Fife,  as  is  Constantinus  in  1292.     David  de  Loch  Orr  is 

named  in  Ragman's  Roll  anno  1206.     In  1315  Thomas 

de  Loch  Orr  is  in  the  parliament  at  Air  that  tailzied  the 

Crown,  and  his  seal  is  appended  to  that  act.   It  afterwards 
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piaed  Into  the  h*ndt  of  the  Wardlaws  of  Tony,  with  AMfr*&* 

whom  k  remained  till  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First. 

Over  die  chief  entry  is  inscribed  the  Dime  of  •Robertas 

WikDiw.  This  rain  at  present  consists  of  a  strong  square 

tower,  with  man y  lower  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  high 

wall*    It  formed  a  beautiful  object,  situated,  as  already 

nentiooed,  in  an  island  of  the  lake  $  but  the  latter  ha* 

img  of  late,  with  much  industry  and  skill,  been  drained, 

die  beauty  of  the  old  castle  is  ipuch  diminished. 

In  the  same  parish,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
bouse  of  Loch  Oxr,  near  a  village  called  Blair,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp,  in  some  places  levelled  and  de»  Roman 
freed,  but  still  remarkably  entire.  The  form  is  nearly 
square  $  and  there  appear  on  two  sides,  the  north  and 
west,  Area  rows  of  ditches,  and  as  many  ramparts  of 
earth  and  stone ;  the  total  circumference  is  about  two 
thousand  and  twenty  feet.  There  is  a  round  turret  on  the 
tide  next  the  loch.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  in  which  the 
ninth  legiqn  was  attacked  and  nearly  cut  off  by  the  Cale- 
donians. 

The  parish  of  Wemyss  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  C«Yqj. 
from  the  number  of  caverns  which  are  found  in  it  upon 
the  sea-shore.     Six  of  these  are  withjn  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  high- water  mark;  four  of  them  are  used  as  pigeon- 
houses.     There  are  two  at  the  bottom  of  a  cliff  immedi- 
ately under  the  ruined  c^tle  of  Easter  Wemyss,  to  be  af- 
terwards noticed.   One  of  them  is  called  Jonathan's  Cave, 
from  a  man  who  long  resided  in  it  with  his  family.    The 
other,  which  has  a  narrow  entry,  is  very  spacious  within, 
and  contains  a  well  of  good  water.     It  is  visited  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  old  style,  by  the  young  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  torches  ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
custom  !s  unknown.    Another  cave,  nearest  to  the  $hore. 


,Antiquitie».;s  called  the  Court  Cave :  some  say  because  the  lordsof  tjiy 
neighbouring  castle  formerly  held  their  baron-courts  here  s 
.but  others  account  for  thepame  by  the  following  tradition 
that  James  the  Fourth,  in  a  frolic,  once  joined  a  company 
of  gipsies  who  wet*  making  merry  here.  When  the  li- 
enor began  to  operate  they  quarrelled  among  themaelvefc 
.and  his  majesty  interfering  fcp  fettle  their  disputes,  in  a 
stile  of  more  authority  than  suitqd  the  disguise  he  had  as- 
sumed, brought  himself  into  the  danger  of  being  very 
jroughly  handled,  so  that  he  \yas  under  the  necessity  of 
discovering  himself;  The  cave  was  afterwards  ironically 
called,  from  this  advenjure,  the  Courf  Cave.  Another  of 
these  caverns,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Castle  of  Wemyss, 
is  no  less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  one  hupdred  in 
breadth,  and  thirty  of  height.  It  was  at  one  time  fitted 
•up  by  a  tacksman  for  a  glass-work  ;  but  he  having  be* 
-come  bankrupt,  the  work  was  discontinued. " 

The  Castle  of  faster  Wemyss,  usually  called  Macduff's 
Castle,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
.by  the  celebrated  Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife,  who  was  so  ac- 
tive in  the  restoraton  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore.  Two 
square  towers,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall  that 
surrounded  the  castle,  still  remain.  It  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence about  one  hundred  yards  from  die  shore. 
Vemy»  The  Castle  of  Wemyss,  which  is  at  present  inhabited, 
vTv*  stands  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  borough  of  Wester  We- 
myss,  on  a  cliff  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  leve) 
of  the  sea.  The  period  of  its  construction  is  uncertain, 
but  a  part  of  the  east  wing  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  old  as 
Macduff's  Castle.  The  whole  forms  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent building.  It  was  in  this  castle  that  Lord  Darnley  had 
his  first  interview  with  Queen  Mary,  13th  February  15C5. 
7be  queen  was  at  this  time  on  a  tour  of  visits  in  Fife» 

which,  says  the  famous  John  Knox,  caused  wili  fowl  ty 

•  ■  ....  *  i         i    «j 


|»  so  dear  that  partridges  sold  at  a  crown  a»piece.    It  gt^^mfrutk^ 
caved  considerable  additions  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
venteenth century  from  David  Earl  of  Wemyss ;  and  hk 
grandson,  being  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  erected 
Jipon  a  bowling-green  a  wall  in  form  of  a  fort,  and  pla- 
ced on  it  a  few  cannon,  to  answer  salutes  from  ships, 
flago  or  Engenins,  second  son  of  Gillimacheal,  fourth 
cirl  of  Fife,  and  grandson  of  Macduff  the  first  earl,  got 
from  his  father  the  lands  of  Wemyss  here,  &c. ;  and  his 
^descendant  is  present  proprietor  of  them. 

Li  the  parish  of  Lesslie  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  aid  Castle  of  Strathendrie,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  same  name  of  no  small  note  in  Fife.  Near 
it  was  a  round  hillock,  consisting  of  gravel,  called  the 
/Gallant  Know.  It  was  used  some  years  ago  to  repair  the 
roads ;  and  at  the  centre  of  it  was  found  a  pavement  sur- 
rounded and  covered  by  large  stones.  The  cavity  thus 
formed  contained  some  bones  and  two  spear-heads  of  cop* 
per.  Foui  great  stones  stand  erect  in  the  neighbourhood, 
jnd  adjacent  to  them  a  stone-coffin  and  urn  were  found. 
The  old  house  of  Pitcairn,  which  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Pitcairn,  is  now  in  ruins  in  the  same  parish. 
Lesslie  House,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  magnificent  sear,Latfte 
was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  in  the  century  before  ******  *& 
the  last,  around  a  court  like  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse. 
Its  gallery  was  longer  than  that  in  the  palace.  It  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  on  the  28th  December  1703.  The 
front  of  the  square  was  repaired  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ro- 
ihes  in  1767. 

In  the  parish  of  Markinch  stands  Balgonie  Castle,  be-**!*"*6 
longing  to  the  Earl  of  Leven.     This  is  a  fabric  of  great 
antiquity  and  of  considerable  strength*     The  time  when 
it  was  built  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ;  bat,  from  the 
bftt  information  that  can  be  gpt,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
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AmiqahJefcthat  it  wit  built  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
JFretn  the  similarity  of  its  architecfuTc  to  that  of  the  Cat* 
tk  o£  Lochkveo,  it  is  presqmabk  tkajt  it  may  be  neatly 
of  the  same  age  ;  and  though  the  precise  time  when  the 
•latter  was  built  cannot  be  known,  yet  we  find  that  it.was 
41  place  of  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, as  it  then  sustained  a  seige  and  prevailed.  Bal* 
fonie  Gastk  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sooth  bank  of 
the  Leven,  elevated  about  thirty-six  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  stands  en 
an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  by  one 
liundred  and  five.  The  open  court  within  is  one  huncked 
and  eight  feet  by  sixty-five*  The  tower,  which  stands 
on  the  north  side,  and  near  the  north-west  angle,  is  forty* 
five  feet  by  thirty-six  feet  over  the  walls,  and  near  eighty 
foet  high.  The  top  is  surrounded  with  battlements,  which 
project  a  foot  over  the  walls.  It  has  a  square  roof  in  the 
middle,  between  which  and  the  battlements  a  passage  go€s 
quite  round,  covered  with  flat  stones.  The  walls  of  the 
two  lowest  stories,  both  of  which  are  vaulted,  are  eight 
feet  and  a  half  thick  ;  but  above  these  they  are  only  se- 
ven feet  thick.  There  is  an  apartment  in  it  called  the 
Chapel ;  and  in  the  wall,  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  court, 
the*  ruins  of  a  room  are  still  to  be  seen,  which  was  called 
the  Chaplain's  Room.  Connected  with  the  tower  there  is 
a  house  of  three  stories,  extending  to  the  north-east  cor- 
ner, built  by  the  first  Earl  of  Leven ;  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  court  is  another  house,  of  the  same  height,  built  by 
the  present  earl's  great-grandfather.  On  the  south-west 
sides  of  the  court  there  is  a  high  wall,  which  appears  to 
be  coeval  with  the  tower  ;  and  without  the  wall  the  re* 
mains  of  a  large  fosse  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Bcthune's        Bethune's  Tower,  near  Melvile  House,  has  evidently 

Tower 

been  a  part  of  a  much  more  extensive  building,  the  re* 
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mains  of  which  can  at  this  day  be  easily  traced.  The  age  flwisjiiiis* 

of  this  eld  fabric  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  Cardinal       " 
Betbnae  repairett  h,  and  occasionally  resided  in  it.    The 
ana  of  the  Bethuaes,  and  several  heads  of  the  cardinal  in 
his  cap,  are  still  distinctly  seen  on  the  wall. 

In. the  parish  of  Kettle,  the  highlands  of  which  look 
down  towards  the  sooth  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  aorda* 
ward  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  vale  of  Eden,  from 
Kinross  to  St  Andrews  Bay,  ate  several  traditionary  or 
▼try  remote  antiquities.    On  two  hills,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a.  mile  from  each  other,  are  the  remains  of  fortifica- 
tions, consisting  of  a  circumvallation  and  a  rampart.    On 
another  hill,  called  the  Knock  of  Clcish,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  fortification,  a  stone  coffin  was  some  time 
ago  found,  containing  human  bones  and  trinkets,  and  the 
brass-head  of  a  spear.    But  the  lands  of  Clatto  are  moat 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  robberies  said  to  have  been 
committed  on  diem  when  possessed  by  a  family  called 
Season.    What  is  called  Clatto  Den  is  a  glen  with  steep 
beaks.     In  the  face  of  one  of  these  is  said  to  have  been 
a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  now  covered  by  the  fall- 
ing down  of  the  soil,  but  it  communicated  with  the  Old 
Castle  or  Tower  of  Clatto,  the  remains  of  which  are  vi*  Tower  of 
sible  at  no  great  distance.     The  cave  is  said  to  have  had     cto* 
another  opening  towards  the  road ;  and  there  the  head- 
less traveller,  being  suddenly  seized,  was  dragged  into 
the  cavern,,  from  which  nobody  returned.     The  ruin  of 
the  family  of  robbers  that  possessed  the  castle  and  the  cave 
is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  following  event.     King  r 

James  the  Fourth  accidentally  passed  that  way  alone,  and 
was  attacked  by  a  son  of  Seaton,  who  stopped  his  horse* 
The  king,  though  apparently  unarmed,  had  a  sword  con* 
cealed  under  his  garment,  which  he  drew,  and  with  a  blow 
put  off  Jhe  right  hand  that  had  seized  his  horse's  bridle* 
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**>¥jj'j"' The  robber  instantly  fled  into  his  cavern,  tnd  thejcing  uu 
king  up  the  hand  rode  off.  Next  day,  attended  by  * 
strong  retinue,  he  visited  the  Castle  of  Qatto,  under  pre- 
fence  of  wishing  to  see  Seaton  and  his  sons,  who  had  been 
represented  as  enterprising  men  well  qualified  for  holding 
public  employments.  The  old  man  presented  his  family 
to  the  king,  but  one  of  his  sous  was  absent,  and  ha  was 
said  to  be  unwell,  in  consequence  of  a  hurt  which  he  had 
accidentally  received.  The  king  insisted  on  seeing  him, 
and  desired  to  feel  his  puke.  The  young  man  held  out 
his  left  hand  $  the  king  would  feel  the  other  alaow  After 
many  ineffectual  excuses,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  had  lost  his  right  hand.  The  king  told  him  that  ha 
Jbad  a  hand  in  his  pocket,  which  was  at  his  service  if  it 
would  fit  him.  Upon  this,  according  to  the  barbarous 
mode  of  administering  justice  in  these  times,  they  west  al 
adzed  and  executed. 

To  the  eastward,  in  the  parish  of  Cults,  the  hill  called 
Walton  has  many  remains  of  ditches  and  ramparts,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment,  made 
when  Agricola  invaded  the  north  of  Scotland. 

CWgfciU  Craighall,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  is  an  extensive  ruin, 
situated  upon  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  glen  planted  with 
trees.  It  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  advocate  to 
Charles  the  First,  from  whom  the  principal  families  of 
the  name  of  Hope  in  Scotland  are  descended,  and  conti- 
nued to  be  the  residence  of  his  heirs  till  the  beginning  of 
the  late  century. 

Tarvet  Tower,  a  beautiful  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  stands 
on  the  estate  of  Scotstarvet,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres.  It  is 
twenty-four  feet  square  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  situated 
on  high  ground,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The 
tower  is  formed  by  one  lofty  vault  raised  upon  the  top  of 
another ;  the  uppermost  of  which  is  surrounded  with  P 
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jfltletnent,  and  has  over  it  an  apartment  still  entered 
with  slate.  From  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  from 
the  small  number  and  diminutive  size  of  the  windows,  it 
appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  for  a  place  of 


In  the  same  parish  is  the  house  of  Struthers,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  earls  of  Crawford,  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west 
from  the  village  of  Ceres.  The  house  is  old,  with  towers 
sod  battlements,  which  give  it  a  venerable  and  a  sort  off 
warlike  appearance.  In  the  description  of  Fife,  in  Gamb- 
ia? s  Britanmcoy  Struthers  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  number  of  reeds  growing  around  it.  There  is  indeed 
a  wet  meadow  to  the  south  of  the  house,  but  no  reeds  are 
now  to  be  seen.  The  park  around  the  house,  inclosed 
with  a  stone  wall,  contains  about  two  hundred  acres  of 
ground* 

In  the  parish  of  Largo,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  are  three 
remarkable  stones  standing  upright  in  the  ground.  They 
are  rude  blocks,  and  have  no  inscription,  or  any  vestige  of 
a  character  upon  them.  They  are  called  by  the  common 
people  the  Three  Lairds  of  Lundin,  or  Lundie.  It  has  beenl<afedt  of 
apposed  that  they  are  the  grave-stones  of  Danish  chiefs ^*^^ 
who  here  fell  in  battle.  Near  these  stones  is  the  ancient 
Tower  of  Lundin,  which  forms  part  of  a  modern  build* 
jng,  with  a  Gothic  front.  In  the  same  parish,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  called  Keil,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Balcruive,  once  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  A  square  tower  still  remains  tolerably  entire. 
It  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Crawford.  A 
round  tower  also  exists,  as  the  only  remnant  of  the  old 
house  of  Largo. 

In  the  village  of  Largo,  a  great-grand-nephew  of  Alex-* 
ander  Selkirk,  from  whom  the  celebrated  romance  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  originated,  is  possessed  of  his  chest  and 
musket,  and  of  a  $up  which  he  formed  and  us$4  in  his  de« 
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A«tMpiiri<»sart  island.  De  Foe  converted  the  hietory  of  Alerrandcr 
Selkirk  into  the  entertaining,  and  evcar  instructive,  story 
of  Robinson  Crusoe* 

fjE?**  T3»  following  is  the  history  of  Alexander  Selkirk  'fi* 
-  vested  of  fable.  He  was  born  in  Largo  in  1076.  Having 
gone  to  sea  in  his  youth,  and  in  the  year  1103  being  tail- 
ing master  of  the  ship  Cinque  Forts,  Captain  Sfradling-, 
bound  for  the  South  Seas,  he  wis  put  on  shore  on  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  cap* 
tarn.  In  thatsolitude  he  remained  font  yearsandfourmonths^ 
from  which  he  was  at  last  relieved  and  brought  to  England 
by.  Captain  Woods  Rogers.  He  had  with  him  in  the  island 
his  clothes  and  bedding,  with  a  firelock,  some  powder, 
bullets,  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  knife,  bottle,  hit  mathe» 
matical  instruments,  and  bible*  He  built  two  huts  of  pi* 
mento  trees,  and  covered  them  with  long  grass,  and  in  a 
short  time  lined  them  with  skins  of  goats,  which  hekiBed 
with  his  musket  so  long  as  his  powder  lasted  (which  at 
first  was  but  a  pound).  When  that  was  spent  he  caught 
them  by  speed  of  foot.  Having  learned  to  produce  fire 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  he  dressed  his 
victuals  in  ona  of  his  huts,  and  slept  in  the  other,  which 
was  at  some  distance  from  his  kitchen.  A  multitude  of 
rats  often  disturbed  his  repose,  by  gnawing  his  feet  and 
other  parts  of  his  body,  which  induced  him  to  feed  a 
number  of  cats  for  his  protection.  In  a  short  time  these 
became  so  tame,  that  they  would  lie  about  him  in  hun- 
dreds, and  soon  delivered  him  from  the  rats,  his  enemies. 
Upon  his  return,  he  declared  to  his  friends,  that  nothing 
gave  him  so  much  uneasiness  as  the  thought,  that  when 
he  died  his  body  would  be  devoured  by  these  very  cats  he 
had  with  so  much  care  tamed  and  fed*  To  divest  his 
mind  from  such  melancholy  thoughts,  he  would  sometimes 
dance  and  sing  among  his  kids  and  goats,  at  other  times 
retire  to  his  devotion.    His  clothes  and  shoes  were  soon- 
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worn  by  running  through  the  woods*    In  the  want  ofAntiqaithnv 
shoce  he  found  little  inconvenience,  as  the  soles  of  hit       w 
feet  became  so  hard  that  he  could  run  every  where,  with- 
out difficulty.    As  for  clothes,  he  made  for  himself  a 
cost  and  cap  of  goat  skins,  sewed  with  little  thongs  of  the 
Mote,  cut  into  proper  form  with  his  knife.    His  only 
needle  was  a  nail»  When  his  knife  was  worn  to  the  back,. 
he  made  others  as  well  as  he  could,  of  some  iron  hoop* 
that  had  been  left  on  shore,  by  beating  them  and  grind* 
iag  them  on  stones.    By  his  long  seclusion  from  inter* 
course  with  men,  he  had  so  far  forgot  the  use  of  speech 
that  the  people  on  board  Captain  Roger's  ship  could 
scarcely  understand  him,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  his 
words  by  halves.     He  died  in  1723,  mate  of  his  Majes- 
ty's ship  Weymouth.  He  bequeathed  his  property,  which 
was  considerable,  to  a  female  friend  near  Plymouth,  whom 
he  had  married.    He  had  no  manuscripts.    The  story, 
therefore,  of  his  having  been  defrauded  of  them  by  Do 
Foe  is  untrue. 

What  is  at  present  used  for  the  church  of  the  parish  iscocmot  of 
part  of  an  old  convent,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  oi^^fr 
St  Mooance,  which  is  situated  upon  a  rock  advancing  into 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  had  been  a  very  stately  and  Go* 
tide  pile  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
square  steeple  in  the  centre.  The  walls  of  the  south  and 
north  branches  are  still  standing,  but  want  the  roof.  Of 
the  west  branch  no  vestige  remains  ;  and' the  east  branch, 
with  the  steeple,  serves  at  present  for  the  place  of  public 
worship.  This  part  of  the  building  has  a  very  beautiful 
vaulted  roof,  with  veins  jutting  out  from  the  side-walls, 
and  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  where  it  is  deco- 
rated with  roses  and  other  ornaments.  Oyer  the  vault 
there  is  a  slate-roof,  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather.  It 
is  recorded  to  have  been  a  priory  of  the  Blackfriars.  It 
was  founded  by  King  David  the  Second  of  Scotland  in 
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^y^the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  served  1fy\ 

suit.  By  his  charter,  dated  M  at  Edinburgh,"  lie  grant* 
thereto  tht  lands  of  Easter  Birney  in  Fife,  and  some  lands' 
in  the  sheriffitom  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  given  by  Jamef 
the  Third  to  the  Blackftiars.  To  it  was  annexed  the coo- 
vent  founded  by  the  Macduflk,  Earls  of  Fife,  at  the  foof 
of  the  Casdehill  of  Cupar  of  Fife.  Afterwards  both  were' 
annexed  by  King  James  the  Fifth  to  the  convent  of  St 
Andrews. 

In  the  parish  of  Carnbee,  northward  from  Monanee^ 
are  several  little  hills  of  a  conical  form,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Carnbee  Law,  Kellie  Law,  Gellaiid* 
^11,  and  Canner  Law.  Upon  the  top  of  some  of  these, 
particularly  Kellie  Law,  is  an  immensely  large  cairn  of 
stones,  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  which  evidently  ap- 
pear to  have  been  collected  with  much  labour,  and  throws 
together  probably  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  re* 
membrauce  of  some  great  event,  or  with  a  view  to  kindle  a 
fire  upon  the  top  of  the  cairn  to  warn  the  country  at  4 
time  of  public  danger. 

In  tfie  western  part  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrews,  off 
the  road  to  Dundee  over  the  Eden,  which  divides  St  Au- 
dit drews  from  Ltuchars,  is  the  Gair  Or  Guard  Bridge,  built 
*"d*e*  at  the  private  expence  of  a  Bishop  Wardlaw  (he  died  in 
1444),  who  established  a  family  of  the  name  of  Wan  as 
hereditary  keepers  of  the  bridge,  for  which  they  have  s 
perpetual  fee  of  about  ten  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  kv 
The  bridge  has  six  arches,  is  no  wider  than  necessary  fof 
one  carriage,  and  is  covered  with  causeway- stones  and 
some  flags.  Across  the  bridge  was  wont  to  be  stretched 
an  iron-chain,  which  was  opened  only  for  gentlemens 
carriages.  Carts,  &c.  were  wont  to  pass  under  the 
bridge ;  and  as  the  sea  flows  far  above  this  part  of  E* 
den,  the  carts  were  obliged  to  wait  the  reflux  of  the  tide, 
which  caused  so  great  interruption  to  the  business  of  the 
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ttfnntry,  that  many  years  ago  the  chain  was  removed.  Antiquitfov 
This  bridge  is  now  kept  in  repair  by  the  county. 

In  the  parish  of  Leuchars,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  Royalhunte 
Ktlethie,  once  stood  ohe  of  the  hunting  seats  of  James m* 
die  Sixth,  king  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  taken  dowii 
to  a  little  below  the  surface*  and  thus  rendered  invisible. 
In  digging  this  garden  the  spade  rung  against  a  firm  stone  £ 
and  as  stones  are  valuable  here,  upon  removing  the  earth 
the  foundation  of  this  hunting  seat  was  discovered  to  a 
a  great  depth  and  thickness.  This  was  carefully  raised, 
and  a  great  part  of  a  modern  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  built  from  this  quarry.  Here,  too,  were  found  the 
toyal  arms  of  Scotland,  cut  in  a  stone  which  is  still  pre- 
served,  being  placed  in  the  front  of  one  of  the  houses.  lit 
a  field  near  the  house  of  Fitlethie  grows  a  venerable 
Spreading  thorn,  where  his  majesty's  hawks,  after  their 
toils,  were  accustomed  to  refresh  themselves  during  the 
night. 

Here,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  a  flat,  moorish,  and  sandy  Ancient 
territory,  called  Sheughy  Dike  or  Tait's  Moors,  which  is 
reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by 
the  crews  of  a  Danish  fleet  wrecked  on  the  coast.  In 
these  wilds  or  moors  four  long  beautiful  canals  are  found  $ 
the  longest  of  them  is  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  running 
towards  the  river  Eden  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Tay 
on  the  north ;  but  from  their  present  appearance  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  completed  on  the  end  next  the 
Tay.  The  canals  are  broad  and  beautiful,  and  almost 
parallel.  They  are  usually  filled  with  water  ;  but  in  dry 
*ummers  the  water  is  exhaled  from  them,  and  large  quan* 
titles  of  grasses  rise,  which  are  cut  by  the  neighbouring 
tenants,  and  given  to  their  horses  or  cattle. 

In  the  parish  of  Balmerino  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Balmerlno 
that  name  deserve  notice.  Some  pillars  of  excellent  work*     cy' 
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Antiquities.  manship,  and  most  durable  stone,  every  one  ornamented 
in  a  different  manner,  and  covered  in  by  a  beautiful  arch, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  There  are  also  some  semicircular 
vaults,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  as  there  is  a  row  of  stone  benches  all  round  it,  and 
nigh  the  entrance  two  basons  cut  out  in  the  stone,  proba- 
bly for  holding  holy  water,  as  the  bust  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Holy  Child  in  her  arms  stood  in  a  niche  above  them. 
This  bust  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  some  years  ago,  and  gi- 
ven to  Mr  David  Martin,  painter  and  antiquarian.  There  are 
9lso  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  what  appears  to  have  been 
t  small  chapel  upon  the  end  of  a  house,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  abbey  where  Lord  Balmerino  sometimes  resided. 
Of  this  abbey  Keith  gives  the  following  account :  M  Bal- 
merino, or  Balmerinoch,  in  Fifeshire,  called  by  Leasly 
Bahnuratum%  and  by  Fordun  Habitqcuktm  ad  Mare,  was 
an  abbey  of  a  beautiful  structure,  begun  by  King  Alex* 
ander  the  Second,  and  his  mother  Emergarda,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Beaumont,  in  the  year  1229.  This  lady 
bought  the  lands  of  Balmerinoch,  and  paid  therefor  a  thou- 
sand marks  Sterling  to  Richard  de  Ruele,  son  of  Henry, 
who  resigned  Balmerinoch,  Cultrach,  and  Balandean,  in 
file  court  of  King  Alexander  at  Forfar,  the  day  after  the 
feast  of  St  Dennis,  in  the  year  1215 ;  upon  which  ground 
Emergarda  founded  this  monastery,  which  was  of  old  a 
stately  building,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  shore  hard  by 
the  salt  water  of  Tay.  It  is  now  for  the  most  part  in 
ruins.  The  monks  of  this  place,  which  was  dedicated  to 
St  Edward  as  well  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  brought 
from  Melrose.  David  de  Lindsay  gave  them  an  annuity 
out  of  his  mill  of  Kirkbuit,  which  was  confirmed  by  King 
Alexander  the  Second  in  the  year  1233.  Symon,  son  and 
heir  of  Symon  de  Kennir,  granted  them,  in  perpetual 
alms,  a  moiety  of  all  his  lands  in  the  feud  of  Kinnir, 
which  is  now  called  Little  Kennir.    His  charter  was  con- 
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firmed  by  the  said  King  Akxmfef  21st  September,  afaflAptiyiiiffc 
$e  twenty-second  of  his  reign.    The  preceptory  of  Ga4* 
ra,  near  Dtnbog  in  Fife,  with  the  house  and  labds,  be- 
longed gUo  to  this  abbey  $  and  two  or  three  monks  of 
their  ordjer  constantly  resided  in  that  place. 

"  Lawrence  de  Abernethie,  son  of  Orm,  gave  to  thi* 
monastery  Corbie,  called  also  Birkhill,  from  a  park  ?f 
birch-trees  surrounding  the  house.  The  reason  for  this 
deflation  is  expressed  in  this  charter,  which  was  because 
Queen  Emergarda,  who  died  3d  Id.  of  February  anw* 
1233,  had  If  j  her  testament  left  him  200  merks  Sterling. 
She  being  buried  before  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
fclmerinoch,  he,  out  of  respect  to  her  memory,  and  the 
place  of  her  sepulture,  gave  this  benefaction.  After  thef 
reformation  James  the  Sixth  erected  Balmerinoch  into  a 
temporal  lordship  in  favour  of  James  Elphinston  of  Barn- 
too,  principal  secretary  of  state,  the  20th  of  April  1604* 
He  had  likewise  been  *  lord  of  session,  and  president  af- 
ter the  J-ord  Fyyie." 

This  abbey  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tay,  noted  for  their  romantic  shelving  and  perpetual  ver- 
dure, and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  with 
Dundee  and  the  rich  vale  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  on  the 
opposite  shore.  It  has  ?  small  running  water  to  the  east 
of  u,  which  turns  a  mill,  and  runs  through  a  den  or  glen 
well  stocked  with  venerable  trees,  consisting  of  ash,  beech, 
elm,  $tc.  Jn  the  old  garden  there  is  a  chesnut  tree,  the 
trunk  of  which  measures  fifteen  feet  in  the  girth,  and  not 
above  five  feet  to  the  setting  out  of  the  branches j  two  of 
which  run  horizontally  the  whole  the  length  of  the  chapelj 
formerly  mentioned,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  house.  A 
fceech  tree  was  measured  to  twelve  feet  seven  inches  ia 
the  girth ,  and  an  elm  to  seven  feet  nine  inches ;  thei* 
height  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.    Jt  is  well  sheltered  from 
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Antiquities  the  north-east  wind  by  the  Scurrhill,  which  rises  to  * 
great  height  above  the  river  ;  has  Naughtan  on  the  east* 
and  Birkhill  on  the  west,v  both  of  them  modern  homes, 
with  rising  pleasure-grounds  of  considerable  extent.  At 
this  last  place  there  is,  besides  some  extensive  planta- 
tions lately  made,  a  considerable  coppice-wood,  extend* 
ing  Above  a  mile  along  the  banks,  of  the  Tay»  consisting 
mostly  of  oak,  and  in  which  there  are  several  groves  of 
*  beech  and  oak,  which  inay  now  be  reckoned  tolerable 
timber. 

In  the  parish  of  Creich  are  two  lines  6f  cftcunttflhu 
ririn  iipoh  a  small  hjlll  near  the  diurcn ;  the  one  is  much 
wider,  and  forms  an  outwork  to  the  other.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  Tay,  on  a  higher  hill,  called  the  Norman 
Law,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  another  fortification  of  the 
same  sort:  The  lines  about  these  camps  are  rough  stones* 
The  tradition  of  the  country  concerning  them  is,  that 
when  the  Normans  invaded  the  country  for  plunder,  and 
not  for  conquest,  they  on  some  occasion  deposited  their 
spoils  here  till  they  got  intelligence  that  a  sufficient  force 
was  raised  in  the  country  to  repel  them  j  after  which 
they  departed  with  their  booty  to  their  vessels  in  the 
Tay.  It  seems  just  as  likely,  however,  that  these  were 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  country  as  temporary  fortresses 
against  the  predatory  incursions  of  these  northern  free- 
booters. 

Remarkton      The  calamities  which  in  former  times  wer6  brought 

o£iibjS(i.0n,,P011  CVCT7  P5^  °f  *c  British  islands  by  invasions, 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  an  island,  when  it  does  not 
possess  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  is  defended  with  more 
difficulty  than  an  equal  extent  of  continental  territory. 
On  the  continent  the  connection  betwixt  nations  is  usu- 
ally such,  that  hostile  preparations  of  any  importance 
cannot  be  concealed ;  and  the  assemblage  and  march  of 
troops  is  accounted  an  event  so  remarkable,  that  its  ex* 
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iftesce  Is  instantly  carried  far  and  wide  by  rumour.    The  Antiquities, 
country  against  which  the  movement  of  an  army  is  di- 
rected knows  from  what  quarter  the  enemy  must  come, 
and  has  tolerable  leisure  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
Excepting  on  the  invaded  point,  the  rest  of  the  country 
being  at  peace,  can  in  an  orderly  manner  collect  all  its  re* 
sources,  and  send  them  to  the  spot  where  the  contest  for 
empire  must  take  place  ;  and  hence  the  struggle  between 
neighbouring  nations  upon  their  frontiers  often  continues 
for  ages,  without  the  one  being  able  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  other's  territory :  and  the  invader  usually  suffers  as 
much  from  the  attack  as  his  antagonist ;  because  the  loss 
of  a  battle  by  the  original  aggressor  often  exposes  his 
own  country  to  all  the  evils  of  hostile  invasion,  which  he 
had  intended  to  carry  elsewhere.     But  in  the  case  of  an 
empire  situated  in  an  island,  nothing  of  this  sort  occurs. 
The  preparations  for  invasion  may  be  secretly  made  in  a 
remote  country ;  and  even  when  the  intention  of  making 
it  is  known,  little  advantage  is  gained,  because  it  is  not 
known  from  .what  quarter  the  blow  may  come,  or   at 
what  point  the  national  force  ought  to  be  stationed  to  de- 
fend its  territory.     When  the  invader  arrives,  if  he  find 
himself  resisted  with  sufficient  efficacy  at  the  spot  where 
he  meant  to  land,  he  instantly  reimbarks,  and  in  two  days 
he  can  attack  another  quarter,  at  the  distance  perhaps  of 
150  miles*  Thus  he  gains  perhaps  five  or  ten  days,  during 
which  to  establish  himself,  or  lay  waste  the  country,  before 
he  can  be  pursued  ;  or  by  proceeding  to  a  greater  distance, 
he  may  gain  many  weeks.     Armies  can  never  be  so  mul- 
tiplied as  instantly  to  meet  him  upon  every  point  of  a 
coast  of  some  thousand  miles  ;  and  thus  a  moderate  army 
of  invaders,  without  attempting  a  permanent  conquest  in 
the  first  instance,  may  lay  waste  and  harass  an  insular  ter- 
ritory, defended  by  forces  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
their  own ;  and  by  constantly  plundering  its  coasts  and 


Anti^iHi^fttifling  its  industry,  they  may  reduce  its  strength  so  loW 
as  to  enable  them  Ultimately  to  accomplish  its  subrag** 
tiofl.  Had  such  a  man  as  the  celebrated  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land been  at  the  head  of  a  continental  kingdom  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  he  might  in  all  probability,  by  turning 
his  efforts  towards  war,  have  subdued  all  his  neighbours ; 
Jet  even  the  talents  of  Alfred  could  not  effectually  defend 
England  against  the  Danes :  and  after  much  calamity  the 
icrror  of  bis  name  afforded  it  only  a  temporary  repose ; 
because  England  at  that  time  was  not  what,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  her  independence,  she  was  afterwards  for- 
eed  to  become,  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  When  an  island 
has  once  attained  to  this  sovereignty,  in  such  a  degree 
that  no  hostile  navy  can  hope  in  repeated  battles  to  cope 
With  tiers,  her  territory  becomes  just  as  Impregnable  as  it 
was  formerly  exposed  and  weak.  Any  plan  of  invasion 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  desperate  enterprise,  allbwing 
jbo  retreat  and  little  hope  of  success.  It  can  only  be 
made  by  stealth  or  surprise,  and  therefore  in  a  crippled 
manner.  The  points  from  which  jdone  it  can  come,  and 
to  which  it  must  be  directed,  are  usually  well  known ; 
towards  these  therefore  the  national  force  can  be  directed. 
Should  the  invader  make  effectual  his  landing,  a  hostile 
tiavy  instantly  closes  in  upon  his  rear,  and  denies  hixn  the 
hope  of  retreat,  or  of  farther  aid  from  his  own  country. 
Against  the  point  he  has  seized,  therefore,  the  whole  ef- 
forts df  the  island  are  steadily,  and  without  distraction,  di» 
rected.  If  they  avoid  fighting  pitched  battles,  but  conti- 
nue, by  dint  of  numbers,  during  day  and  night,  a  haras* 
sing  warfare,  the  invader,  having  no  resources,  and  becor 
sling  daily  weaker,  while  his  enemies  augment  around 
him  in  numbers  and  in  skill,  must  be  rapidly  subdued, 
as  much  by  his  own  despondency  as  by  the  strength  of 
his  enemy.  Accordingly  there  is  no  instance,  in  ancjen)  er 
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tnodern  history,  of  an  island  that  has  been  able  permanently  Antiquities. 
to  preserve  its  independence  against  a  power  that  possessed 
the  command  of  the  sea.  While  Rhodes  retained  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea,  and  no  longer,  she  remained  wealthy 
and  independent.  Sicily  was  at  all  times  wasted  by  foreign 
invasions,  notwithstanding  its  population  and  riches,  be- 
cause Sicily  never  attained  to  any  maritime  superiority. 
In  the  East  the  Malays  are  bold  mariners ;  and  accord*, 
ingly  they  appear  at  one  time  to  have  extended  their  con- 
quests and  settlements  over  the  coasts  of  almost  every 
island  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  isles  of  Japan  have  only 
remained  independent,  because  they  have  no  maritime 
neighbour.  The  Tartars  once  invaded  them  with  an  ar- 
my of  200,000  men  ;  but  this  vast  army  was  altogether 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  islanders,  because  the  Tartars,  not 
being  a  maritime  nation,  had  neither  commenced  their  at- 
tack by  wasting  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  exhausting  its 
strength,  nor  had  they  taken  care  to  maintain  a  commu* 
nication  with  their  own  country,  from  which  they  might 
derive  repeated  supplies.  Their  invading  army,  there- 
fore, after  its  landing,  was  in  no  better  situation  than  if 
the  invaded  country  had  been  superior  at  sea.  In  for- 
mer times  Fife  was  greatly  exposed  to  piratical  inroads* 
on  account  of  its  peninsular  form,  and  the  distance  from 
any  rugged  mountains,  to  which  in  other  quarters  of  the 
coast  the  inhabitants  could  more  readily  retire  with  their 
cattle. 

Near  the  village  of  Collessie,  upon  a  wet  and  marshy  Fort  at  Col. 
spot,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  or  fortress.  Up-  Cttlc* 
en  the  west  side  of  it  is  an  earthen  mound,  of  about  an 
English  mile  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  above 
the  Jevel  of  the  territory  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
mound  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  an  enemy 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  castle  to  surrender,  by 
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Antiy ntics. damming  up  a  stream  of  water  which  at  present  run* 
across  the  middle  of  the  mound.  Some  years  ago  an  urn 
was  discovered  near  the  mound,  containing  human  bone% 
which  appear  to  have  been  consumed  by  fire.  Another 
ruined  fortification  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  concern* 
ing  which  nothing  is  certainly  known,  is  called  the  Maid* 
en  Castle*  The  tradition  concerning  it  is,  that  during  f 
siege  the  owner  and  governor  of  it  died ;  but  his  daugh- 
ter concealing  his  death,  gave  out  orders  in  his  name,  and 
thus  held  out  the  castle  till  the  siege  was  raised.  It  if 
at  present  an  elliptical  mound,  rising  from  a  level  on  the 
east  to  a  steep  and  abrupt  termination  on  the  west,  of 
nearly  400  yards  in  circumference.  (  Excepting  at  the 
steep  western  extremity,  and  the  level  on  the  east,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  stone  wall,  the  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  twelve  feet  wide. 

In  the  parish  of  Abdie  is  Denmiln  Castle,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  in  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's 
History  of  Fife :  "  Denmiln  Castle  was  antiently  the 
Earl  of  Fyfe's ;  and  after  the  forefaulture,  King  James  the 
Second,  anno  r*g*  14,  gave  it  to  his  beloved  and  familiar 
servant,  James  Balfour,  son  of  Sir  John  Balfour  of  Bal- 
garvie,  Knight ;  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Sir  Michael  Bal- 
four, his  lineal  successor.  Sir  James  Balfour,  Lord  Ly- 
pn,  a  most  knowing  antiquary,  and  Sir  Andrew  Balfomy 
a  very  learned  physician,  were  sons  of  this  bo^se*  and 
brothers.  Vide  Memor.  Balfourian.  Hard  by  it  is  C*th- 
cart  Craig,  an  high  rock  ;  on  the  top  of  it  was  antiently 
a  strong  castle.'9 

In  the  parish  ~~of  Newburgh,  and  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  field  of  rich  land,  gently  rising  from  the  edge  of 
the  river  Tay,  stand  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Lindores.  This  monastery  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
ceutury,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and  St  Andrew.    Th$ 
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jponks  were  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict.     They  UadAntiquiticH 
many  churches,  and  drew  large  revenues  from   diffe-  ~  w 
rent  counties.     The  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey  cannot  now  be  known,  as  many  of. 
them  have  been  completely  razed,  and  the  ground  on 
yhich  they  stood  converted  into  arable  land.     From  the, 
remains  of  the  church,  which  are  still  extant,  no  distinct 
idea  of  the  size  or  elegance  of  the  fabric  can  be  formed. 
Parts  of  the  garden  walls  are  still  standing,  and  a  number 
of  the  fruit  trees  still  continue  to  bear.     These   trees, 
from  the  appearance  of  decay  which  they  exhibit,  must 
have  been  long  since  planted  ;  but  whether  in  the  days 
of  the  monks,  or  by  the  residing  proprietor  after  the  ab- 
bey was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship,  it  is  impossible 
with  certainty  to  say.     A  dwelling-house  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins,  and  occupied  occasionally  till  of  late 
years  Igr  the  proprietors  or  tljeir  friends,  must  have  been 
repaired  from  some  more  ancient  fabric,  or  an  entire  new 
building  of  stones  taken  out  of  the  walls  of  the  abbey. 
If  we  may  credit  tradition,  it  was  reared  by  the  first  Lord 
Iandores  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  has  received 
considerable  additions  and  improvements  since  that  period* 
Formerly  strangers  who  visited  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
had  a  stone  coffin  pointed  out  to  them,  which  was  placed 
within  the  area  of  the  church,  on  the  north  wall  towards 
the  east  end,  which  was  said  to  have  contained  the  re* 
mains  of  an  Earl  of  Douglas ;  but  in  consequence  of  de- 
predations lately  made  upon  the  walls,  it  is  now  covered 
over  with  rubbish.     Whether  this  coffin  did  in  fact  con- 
tain the  bones  of  an  Earl  of  Douglas,  or  a  Duke  of  Roth- 
say,  or  perhaps  of  some  dignified  ecclesiastic  belonging 
to  the  abbey,  no  certain  information  can  be  procured j  as 
tfeere  is  not  a  single  inscription  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
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AatigfrfeMfac  church,  or  of  the  other  buildings,  which  might  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  facts  of  such  remote  antiquity. 

.On  a  rising  ground  westward  of  the  ttnfa  of  Newburgh, 
and  withb  a  few  yards  of  the  Tay,  is  an  ancient  Cntst, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  cross  of  Mugdtum ;  it  con- 
sists of  one  large  stone  placed  upright  in  another,  which 
has  been  hollowed  out  for  receiving  it,  arid  which  serves 
to  retain  it  in  ari  erect  position.  Upon  the  upright  stone* 
though  mutilated,  remains  of  the  figures  of  horses  may 

l&edriTa  be  traced,  but  no  vestige  of  any  inscription  appeals.  An- 
othfcr  cross  Stahd*  in  an  opening  On  the  Ochil  hills,  Oft 
the  confines  of  Strathcarn,  where  the  road  formerly  lead* 
ing  to  Liridores  separates  from  that  which  at  present  leads 
to  Au&htermuchty ;  it  is  called  Macduff's  cross,  and  is  it 
present  one  large  square  block  of  freestone  ruddy  in* 
dented  in  several  places.  It  is  supposed  to  finite  been  the 
limit  in  this  quarter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fhasfe  tf 
Fife*  tTpon  this  cross  there  Was  intently  the  following 
inscription: 

Maldnradum  dragos,  makria  largia  largos, 

Spalaodo  spados,  tire  nig  fig  gmppite  gnarol* 

Laoria  hnriicos  boringen,  latiria  hiftcot. 

Et  colttfnburtcrt,  et  tic  tibi  curcla  curb** 

£iitns  et  baradrtui,  five  Urn,  aire  lam,  aftd  Ubrtnttv 

Propter  magidrum  et  hoc  obUtumt 

Arapi  uuileridiun,  super  limpide,  lasnpide,  labmnu 

Part  of  the  above  inscription  has  been  translated  is  fbl* 
lews :  "  I  King  Malcolm  Kentaore,  grant  to  ibefc,  Met* 
duff;  E*t\  of  fife,  free  liberty  to  punish  all  triytdrs  that 
desert,  dnd  troublers  of  the  peace,  and  free  indemnity  to 
thy  own  kin  ;  thou  paying  to  the  king  nine  cows  and  a 
heifer." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Eden,  between  Falkland  and 
Auchterxnuchty,  are  the  remains  of  what  is  called  a  Da* 


frtffc  in 

iUh  iimp.  Thai  it  was  so,  is  probaole  from  the  namcAatfrntia& 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  Dunshelt,  supposed  to  be  a 
fcorrnptioii  of  Danes  bait,  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Danes  having  formed  an 
incampment  in  its  vicinity.  Another  circumstance  adds 
to  the  jirobability  of  the  tradition,  that  it  is  of  a  circular 
firm*  The  remains  of  this  camp  consist  of  five  concen- 
tric circular  trenches  nearlj  equidistant  from  one  an- 
other, and  seeth  to  have  been  separated  only  by  the  bank 
of  earth  thrown  up  from  each.  The  centrical  spot  in* 
dosed  by  the  first  trench  is  about  twenty-two  feet  dia* 
meter ;  and  where  they  aire  not  demolished,  the  trenches 
are  at  present  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide. 

Last  of  all,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  ancient  palace  Mice  of 
of  Falkland,  now  in  ruins.  It  was  originally  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Atacdu&s,  Earls  of  Fife,  and  was  then  called 
the  Castle  of  Falkland.  In  the  feign  of  James  the  First 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Afterwards  it  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  ornamented  by  James  the  Fifth ;  and  from 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  the  conveniency  of 
the  adjacent  country  for  hunting,  it  was  made  a  royal  r*. 
sidence.  The  south  front  is  yet  remarkably  entire,  and 
partly  inhabited.  The  east  wing  was  accidentally  burnt 
down  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second;  and  of  it  a  great 
part  of  the  naked  and  mouldering  walls  still  femain.  Of 
the  rest,  few  vestiges  are  now  to  be  seen. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  antiquities  of  Fife,  it  Sir  Andrew 

*■  i  Wood. 

is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  consequence  of  its  numerous 
harbours,  and  the  skill  in  navigation  which  at  an  early 
period  its  inhabitants  possessed,  they  were  enabled  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  in  maritime  warfare.  The  celebrated 
old  Scottish  admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  who  flourished 
under  James  the  Third  and  Fourth,  was  a  native  of  Lar- 
go in  Fife.    He  is  said  by  the  Scottish  historians  to  have 
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Antiquitia  twice  beaten  superior  squadrons  sent  out  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  of  England.  In  particular,  in  1482,  an  English 
armament  of  five  ships  of  war  infested  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
seized  and  burnt  the  trading  vessels ;  and  landing  their 
crews  suddenly  at  different  points,  committed  various  acts 
of  depredation.  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  with  two  ships,  call- 
ed the  Flower  and  the  Yellow  Carnal,  engaged  them  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Frith,  near  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  After 
an  obstinate  combat,  the  whole  of  the  English  squadron 
successively  yielded,  and  the  ships  were  brought  into 
Leith  harbour.  The  Scottish  admiral  received  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services  the  barony  of  Largo,  which  he  had 
previously  possessed  in  tack.  The  English  monarch  in 
the  mean  while  fitted  out  a  new  squadron,  under  a  mari- 
ner  of  reputation,  Stephen  Bull,  to  avenge  the  insult  bis 
flag  had  sustained.  ,The  English  commander,  learning 
that  Sir  Andrew  Wood  had  gone  to  the  Low  Countries 
with  his  vessels,  from  whence  he  was  expected  speedily 
to  return,  lay  in  wait  to  intercept  him  at  the  back  of  the 
isle  of  May ;  the  consequence  was,  that  Wood,  before  he 
was  aware*  found  himself  close  by  the  English  squadron, 
by  which  he  wa_s  instantly  attacked :  a  furious  combat 
commenced,  which  lasted  till  night,  when  the  parties  se- 
perated ;  they  renewed  the  engagement  at  day-break  on 
the  following  morning.  The  combatants  appear  to  have 
been  so  eager  to  destroy  each  other  that  they  paid  little 
attention  to  the  navigation  of  their  ships ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  before  they  were  aware,  the  wind  and  tide  had 
carried  them  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Fife,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Here  the  English  vessels,  being  larger 
and  heavier  than  those  of  their  antagonists,  run  a-grourid, 
and  stuck  fast  in  the  sand,  while  the  Scottish  vessels  re- 
mained afloat.  This  necessarily  decided  the  victory.  The 
crews  of  the  English  vessels  found  it  necessary  to  sur« 
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tender,  and  were  sent  prisoners  to  Dundee.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  like  Commodore  Trunnion, 
brought  on  shore  his  nautical  ideas  and  manners.  From 
his  house,  down  almost  as  far  as  the  church,  he  formed 
a  canal,  upon  which  he  used  to  sail  in  his  barge  to  the 
church  every  Sunday  in  great  state. 

As  Fife  was  in  ancient  times  distinguished  by  the  num-  CoTOtry 
Ver  of  great  mansions  which  it  contained,  the  remains  of 
the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  so  at 
present  it  contains  a  very  great  number  of  splendid  and 
magnificent,  or  of  genteel  and  handsome  houses,  belonging 
to  the   various  classes  of  proprietors  of  the  territory. 
There  are  here  nine  houses  belonging  to  nobility)  seven 
belonging  to  baronets  3  and  upwards  of  seventy  mansion 
houses  of  other  gentry  ;  besides  several  large  and  elegant 
houses  that  have  been  built  of  late  by  opulent  manufactu- 
rers in  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart,  and  other  places.     It  is  sup- 
posed that,  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  little  less  than 
1*600,000  has  been  expended  in  the  county  in  erecting 
buildings  of  different  sorts.     This  circumstance,   more 
than  any  other,  undoubtedly  demonstrates  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  country.    When  men  find  their  circumstances 
in  any  respect  narrow  or  embarrassed,  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  resting  satisfied  with  such  accommodation  as 
they  can  most  easily  obtain.     When  they  engage  in  re* 
building  and  embellishing  the  mansions  of  their  fathers, 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  they  have  in  the  pros- 
perous train  of  their  affairs,  and  that  they  can  afford  to    ' 
expend  a  portion  of  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  future  times* 

To  the  county  of  Fife  belongs  the  Island  of  May.  It  is  lib  of 
situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  six  M*y* 
miles  distant  from  Wester  Anstruther,  from  which  it  lies 
in  a  south-east  direction.     This  island,  in  former  times, 
cither  because  mankind  were  then  contented  with  a  nwo 
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A»tigaitiet,  SCanty  subsistauce  than  at  present,  or  because  the  greater 
navigation  or  fisheries  of  the  Frith  afforded  them  emplojf 
ment,  was  inhabited  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  families.  Its 
inhabitants,  however,  are  now  reduced  to  a  single  family, 
or  at  least  to  those  employed  in  attending  a  light-house 
placed  here  for  the  safety  of  the  shipping  upon  the  coast. 
The  island  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  contains  a  spring  of  fine 
water  and  a  small  lake.  It  is  frequented  by  a  great  ya* 
riety  of  sea-fowl  $  such  as  ki  ttywakes,  scarts,  dunters,  gulls, 
fta-pyots,  &c.  Its  grass  is  considered  as  affording  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep,  and  is  even  regarded  as  capable  of  me- 
liorating the  fleece  of  that  valuable  race  of  animals.  It  is 
said  that  coarse- woolled  sheep,  placed  on  this  pasture,  in 
?  single  season  acquire  a  remarkable  softness  of  wool, 
and  their  flesh  becomes  of  a  superior  flavour.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  rabbits  of  the  island  have  a  finer  fur  than 
those  reared  en  the  mainland.  There  wtt  formerly  a 
priory  on  this  island  ;  it  belonged  first  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Pittenweem.  There 
was  here  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Adrian,  whom  the 
Danes  murdered  in  one  of  their  incursions,  apd  who  was  bu- 
ried here  A*  -Q-  870.  A  stone  coffin  has  stood  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  yard  or  burying  ground  belonging  to 
the  old  chapel,  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
According  to  tradition  it  once  contained  the  relics  of  St 
Adrian. 
Light.  The  light-house  upon  this  island  was  originally  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  It  is  placed  upon  a 
tower  forty-five  feet  in  height,  and  a  duty  of  twopence 
per  ton  is  exacted  for  its  support  from  all  ships  that  pass 
the  island.  The  revenue  arising  from  it  has  been  let  by 
the  proprietor  at  little  less  than  L.  1000  per  annum.  It  is 
a  piece  of  history  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  the  ar- 
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ehltect  who  erected  the  light- house  perished  id  astorm  when  Antiowtf^ 
fetarning  home  after  it  was  finished,  and  some  old  women 
were  burned  aa  witches  for  having  raised  the  tempest. 

Between  the  93d  and  24th  of  January  1701,  a  melan- 
choly accident  occurred  at  this  light-house.    An  immense 
btap  of  ashes  had  from  time  immemorial  been  gradually 
tcrnmiilaring  round  the  foot  of  the  tower,  without  any  at- 
ttmpt  to  reinove  them  being  thought  necessary.     A  sul- 
fbureoos  vapour  was  for  some  weeks  observed  to  rise 
from  these  ashes,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.    At 
length,  on  the  night  above  mentioned,  either  from  sponta- 
neous inflammation,  or  from  live  coals  falling  down  from 
the  ligbUhouse  upon  the  ashes,  which  contained  a  portion 
•of  cinriets,  this  heap  burst  into  a  flame.     The  persons  at- 
tending the  light-house  consisted  of  the  keeper,  his  wife, 
and  five  children,  and  two  men  who  acted  as  assistants  j 
sO  of  them  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.     The 
wind  happened  to  carry  the  smoke  of  the  burning  cinders 
tad  ashes  into  the  windows  of  the  tower,  from  which  it 
had  no  outlet,  the  consequence  was,  that  the  keeper  and 
bis  family  were  suffocat* d,  excepting  an  infant  that  was 
taken  alive  from  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother,     The 
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two  assistants  were  for  some  time  senseless,  but  they  alio 
escaped. 
The  population  of  the  county  stands  thus  : 
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Wage*  The  variety  of  minufactures  carried  en  in  this  county* 
and  their  flourishing  condition,  hare  hid  the  effect  of  pro-* 
ducing  a  scarcity  of  farm-servants  and  labourers.  Tho 
price  of  every  kind  of  rural  labour  has  of  consequenco 
risen  to  a  remarkable  height.  Within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  wages  of  servants,  and  other*  employed  in 
the  operations  of  husbandry,  have  advanced  no  leas  thaa 
a  hundred  per  cent,  two  thirds  of  which  rise  may  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  last  nine  or  ten  years.  A  farm-ser- 
vant, if  married,  has  a  free  honse  and  garden  sufficient 
for  his  family,  from  !•.  6  to  L.  8  of  money,  six  bolls  and  a 
half  of  meal,  a  cow's  grass,  and  some  other  perquisites, 
such  as  a  few  potatoes  planted,  or  some  lint  sown ;  the 
amount  of  all  which  may  run  from  L.  16  to  L.  IS.  If  he 
be  unmarried  and  live  in  the  family,  he  has  from  L.  6  to 
L.  12  of  wages  yearly,  more  or  less  according  to  bis  qua- 
lifications, or  the  station  he  occupies,  besides  his  victuals 
in  his  master's  house.  Labourers  get  from  one  shilling 
to  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day  in  summer,  and  two- 
pence or  threepence  less  in  winter*  Both  the  hired  ser- 
vant and  day-labourer  commence  work  in  summer  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  j  and  being  allowed  two  hours  in- 
termission, usually  dispatch  breakfast,  and  take  their  rest 
chiefly  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  cease  working  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Hired  servants,  however,  do 
not  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  quit  work  invariably 
at  that  hour,  as  circumstances  must  occur,  which  will  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  them  to  be  occasionally  employed  at 
earlier  and  later  hours.  In  winter,  labour  commences  and 
ends  with  daylight.  The  wages  of  maid-servants  are 
from  L.  3  to  Ltper  annum.  Men  hired  for  harvest  get 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  and  their  victuals; 
and  the  women  from  twenty  to  twenty.five  shillings. 
On  the  north  of  the  Eden,  reaper's  wages  are  considers- 
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Uy  higher,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  villages  and  cottages   Waf«* 
in  that  district.    There  the  men  usually  get  from  thirty 
shillings  to  two  guineas,  and  the  women  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  shillings.    When  hired  by  the  day,  a  man's 
wsges  is  from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
and  a  woman's  from  tenpence  to  one  shilling,  with  victuals* 
They  jrork  generally  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting.   In 
some  places  where  there  are  small  farms,  or  pendicles,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  the  reapers  do  not  begin 
till  after  breakfast.     They  rest  an  hour  at  dinner,  and 
quit  work  at  six  o'clock  or  sunset.     In  this  case  the  men 
have  one  shilling  per  day,  and  the  women  tenpence,  but 
no  supper.    Bread  and  beer  is  the  usual  dinner.     They 
are  allowed  each  an  oaten  loaf,  ten  or  twelve  of  which  are 
made  from  the  peck,  and  an  English  quart  of  beer.  This 
they  consider  as  at  onee  a  sufficient  and  a  wholesome 
meal ;  and  as  they  can  perform  their  work  upon  this  kind 
of  diet  with  more  ease  and  alertness  than  any  other,  so 
the  farmer  finds  it  the  least  troublesome. and  most  conve- 
nient to  provide.     Working  by  the  piece  is  not  a  general 
practice,  though  in  many  kinds  of  work  it  is  the  most  eli- 
gible plan  :  as  it  proves  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  the  labourer  ;  and  while  it  gives  the  employ- 
er the  advantage  of  having  his  work  executed  with  dis- 
patch, it  increases  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.     But  though  working  by  the  piece  be  not 
a  general,  it  is  a  frequent  practice,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  all  work  performed  by  blacksmiths,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  formation  of  inclosures  or  the  cutting  of  hay . 

In  a  county  which  contains  such  a  variety  of  classes  Mwmcri, 
of  inhabitants,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  peculiarity 
of  character  should  prevail,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
•We.  They  consist  of  the  very  various  classes  of  fisher* 
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Manners,  men  and  manners,  miners,  labourers,  tradesmen,  maoofao 
turers,  merchants,  farmers,  and  country  gentlemen  \  and  thus 
this  county  contains  a  much  greater  mixture  of  the  different 
orders  of  society  than  almost  any  other.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  gentry  of  Fife  reside  upon  their  own  es- 
tates within  the  county,  and  are  extremely  attentive  to  its 
improvement.  It  is  said  that  about  a  century  ago  pro- 
perty was  still  mere  divided  in  Fife  than  it  is  now ;  that 
the  Fife  lairds  were  uncommonly  remarkable  for  hospi- 
tality, for  convivial  manners,  and  love  of  good  cheer.  It 
is  added,  that  in  consequence  of  this  character,  they  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  injury  of  each  other's  fortunes,  and 
produced  many  sales  of  land.  In  the  present  times  they 
are  not  distinguished  from  other  Scottish  gentlemen  of 
the  same  rank.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a 
considerable  shade  of  difference  occurs  between  the  cha- 
racter of  English  and  of  Scottish  gentlemen  of  die  same 
degree  of  fortune  or  rank  in  society.  In  Scotland,  plain 
and  popular  manners  are  less  affected  than  in  England, 
and  a  greater  attempt  is  made  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  that  politeness,  elegance,  and  splendour,  which  belong 
to  the  highest  orders  of  society.  This  probably  arises  in 
some  degree  from  the  difference  between  the  political  con* 
stitutions  of  the  two  countries.  In  England,  the  owners 
of  very  trifling  properties  possess  votes  in  the  county  e- 
lecrions,  and  farmers  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  are 
entitled  to  vote  ;  hence,  ambitious  men,  who  aspire  to  po- 
litical importance  in  the  state,  find  it  necessary  to  assume 
those  manners  which  may  render  them  acceptable  to  the 
great  body  of  electors.  As  men  of  high  rank  act  in  this 
way,  the  inferior  orders  of  gentry,  partly  from  similar 
motives,  and  partly  from  imitation  of  those  who  take  the 
lead  in  society,  are  likewise  led  to  assume  the  same  sort 
of  popular  manners.   In  (Scotland  the  case  is  different j  no 
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man  here  looks  downward  for  preferment,  because  none  Manner* 
bat  men  of  very  considerable  property  have  any  vote  or 
influence  in  political  contests.  Hence  the  same  ambkious 
spirit  which  might  lead  a  great  English  landholder  to 
court  his  inferiors,  leads  a  Scottish  gendeman  in  the  same 
circumstances  rather  to  neglect  them,  for  the  sake  of  gi- 
ving all  his  attention  to  that  sort  of  character  and  manners 
which  are  more  acceptable  in  a  superior  station  ;  and  he 
despises  the  conduct  of  his  southern  neighbour  as  degra- 
ding his  rank,  and  bearing  the  aspect  of  courting  low  po- 
pularity. 

We  hare  taken  notice  of  this  important  distinction  be** 
tween  the  manners  of  the  English  and  Scottish  gentry 
under  the  head  of  the  county  of  Fife,  because  in  that 
county  the  distinction  exists  probably  in  a  less  degree 
than  elsewhere  in  Scotland ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  great 
number  of  royal  boroughs  in  the  county  introduce  • 
greater  degree  of  connection  between  the  gentry  and  their 
inferiors  than  any  where  else,  and  produce  a  proportion- 
able inclination  towards  the  acquisition  of  popularity  of 
character. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  great  agricultural  im- Effect  of 
provemeats  which  have  taken  place  in  Scotland  of  late  ghrcnt'* 
years  have  probably  in  some  degree  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  political  arrangements  of  the  country.  As 
a  Scottish  gentleman  has  nothing  to  gain  by  courting  po- 
pularity with  his  inferiors,  and  cannot  support  his  politic 
cal  influence  by  means  of  tenantry  or  dependents,  he  is 
naturally  led  to  exact  the  highest  possible  rent  for  his 
lands,  and  to  let  them  to  the  individual  who  will  pay  that 
rent  This  no  doubt  cuts  off  all  connection  between  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  excepting  merely  so 
far  as  concerns  the  legal  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  written  instruments  into  which  they  entered ; 
^tt  on  the  other  hand,  it  enables  skilful  and  enterprising 
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Mannen  men,  possessing  a  considerable  capital,  to  obtain  lands  ill 
almost  any  quarter  of  the  country  in  which  they  choose 
to  set  themselves  down.  To  sccomplith  this  object,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  they  give  a  very  high  rent  for  the 
land,  this  being  the  only  passport  to  possession.  The 
high  rent  can  only  be  paid  by  extraordinary  exertions  of 
skill  and  industry,  and  these  exertions  accordingly  are 
now  every  where  made.  It  is  only  about  fifty  years 
since  our  farmers  began  to  borrbw  the  agricultural  prac- 
tices of  England ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  incitement  to 
exertion  produced  by  all  farms  being  held  at  rack  rent, 
together  with  the  general  intelligence  which  prevails  a- 
mong  the  populace  of  Scotland,  it  is  believed  that  we 
have  already  surpassed  our  teachers,  who  generally  hold 
their  possessions  on  easier  terms  from  their  landlords.  In 
former  times,  under  the  feudal  system,  when  only  the 
most  trifling  rents  were  paid,  and  when  the  proprietor 
and  occupier  of  the  lands  considered  each  other  as  kind* 
red,  or  as  bound  together  by  the  strictest  ties  of  amity,  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  was  in  the  most  miserable  con* 
dition.  In  short,  without  attempting  here  to  suggest 
what  mode  of  occupying  the  territory  of  a  state  is  best 
or  worst  for  human  society  at  large,  and  with  a  view  to 
all  its  interests,  we  may  safely  venture  to  remark,  that 
the  agriculture  of  a  country  is  likely  to  be  most  highly 
improved  when  it  becomes,  as  at  present  in  Scotland,  an 
object  of  ordinary  trade  or  traffic,  in  which  the  land  is 
given  to  him  who  possesses ,  the  skill  and  the  moans  of 
extracting  dut  of  it  the  highest  possible  portion  of  wealth. 
The  agriculturist  or  farmer  himself  will,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  perhaps,  also  find  himself  most  advantageously 
placed  ;  his  talents  will  be  exerted  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree,  and  improved  by  the  necessity  of  emulation  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  his  personal  independence  will  be 
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itemed ;  because  to  long  as  be  pays  his~rent  with  pone*  Manner* 
tualsty,  be  is  in  no  greater  degree  dependent  upon  his 
landlord  than  upon  the  tax-gatherer  of  the  state,  who  is 
entitled  to  demand  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
The  general  character  of  the  common  people  of  Fife  is, 
that  they  are  sober,  industrious,  and  pious.     Under  the 
last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  they  were  zealous 
pcesby  terians  and  Calvinists,  and  eager  supporters  of  the    ' 
Iplemn  league  and  covenant.    Like  their  brethren  of  the 
west,  they  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  their  attach* 
ment  to  that  cause ;  and,  like  them,  it  necessarily  followed, 
that  they  became   zealous   whigs  and  enemies  of  the 
bouse  of  Stuart.    In  general,  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  contained  the  most  zealous  covenanters,  produced  a 
race  of  the  best  informed  and  most  religious  common 
people. 

The  poor  who  receive  aid  from  parish  charity  ere  sup-Tbt  potf; 
posed  in  Fife  to  amount  to  about  1200  in  number  |  to 
whose  relief  little  more  than  L.  1800  is  devoted.  It  is  le 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  several  of  the  royal  boroughs;, 
the  different  incorporations  have,  by  means  of  contributions 
•f  their  members,  established  funds  for  the  relief  of  their 
own  poor.  This  has  also  been  done  in  the  populous  vil- 
lages by  voluntary  clubs  or  associations ;  and  in  this  way 
the  number  of  those  who  receive  parish  charity  is  dimi* 
nished. 

The  moderateness  of  the*  expence  of  supporting  the 
poer  in  this  and  other  counties  at  a  distance  from  the 
southern  border,  and  where  the  contagion  of  a  poor's  rate 
has  not  yet  come,  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  of  the  utmost  im<» 
portance,  and  which  recals  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
public  charity,  of  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Roman  catholic  superstition, 
the  great  religious  houses,  with  an  ostentatious  charity* 
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ftSttx  of  time  augmented  the  tendency  to  idleness,  which,  before  tb* 
^L^  *  extensive  introduction  of  arts  and  manufactures,  sufficiently 
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*he  tute  of  abounded.  Upon  the  suppression  of  these  religious  est** 
•  *  blisbmebty  when  their  revenues  were  seised  bj  die 
crown  or  the/noblei,  the  poor  were  left  without  any  pub* 
lie  provision  for  their  support.  The  sudden  alteration  in 
their  condition  which  the  reformation  produced,  excited 
the  commiseration  of  the  public,  and  gave  rise,*  in  Eng* 
land,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  those  poor  laws 
.which  have  gradually  become  a  severe  grievance,  or  a 
source  of  intolerable  expenee,  to  the  community*  In 
Scotland,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  from  a  disposition 
.which  then  prevailed  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  England, 
some  attempts  were  made  by  the  legislature  to  introduce 
a  similar  system  of  poor  laws ;  but  for  a  century  and  a 
balf  they  were  left  in  a  great  measure  to  slumber  in  the 
statute  book,  because  nobody  attempted  to  put  them  in 
execution  i  the  public,  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  ha* 
.ving  formed  a  different  provision  for  the  poor. 

The  reformation  in  Scotland  was  introduced,  not,  as  in 
England,  by  the  prince,  but  by  popular  preachers,  who 
diffused  among  the  people  at  large  the  new  opinions,  and 
the  zeal  for  reformation  which  had  previously  diffused 
•itself  among  different  nations  on  the  continent.  As  the 
established  government  adhered  for  some  time  to  the  an- 
cient church,  whose  clergy  formed  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  bodies  in  the  state,  the  opposition 
which  the  reformers  encountered  gradually  stimulated 
their  zeal  to  the  utmost  phrenzy  of  enthusiasm.  The 
preachers  of  the  reformation  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  charities  distributed  by  the  ancienf 
^ecclesiastical  establishments,  gave  to  the  established  cler- 
gy a.  considerable  degree  of  influence  oyer   the  Ipwer 
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tktets  of  society.    As  the  reformers  were  under  the  ne-  ThsJoor. 
eesaity  of  bringing  over  to  their  side  these  lower  classes, 
it  became  requisite  to  devise  a  mode  of  supplanting  or  ri- 
valling die  influence  which  the  monasteries  derived  from 
their  charitable  distributions.    Accordingly  the  first  re- 
forming teachers  in  Scotland  earnestly  propagated  the  be- 
ttficent  and  truly  pious  doctrine,  that  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  mercy  and  sacrifice  are  inseparable ;  that 
prayer  to  God,  or  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  can  never 
be  an  acceptable  service,  unless  when  accompanied  with 
that  testimony  of  sincerity  which  results  from  the  liberal 
grting  of  alms  to  the  poor.     At  every  assembly  for  the 
reformed  worship,  a  contribution  was  made  for  the  relief 
of  die  poor,  and  the  preachers  zealously  inculcated  upon 
the  multitude   the  salutary   opinion,  that   while    they 
hardened  their  hearts  against  their  brethren  in  distress, 
whom  they  saw  and  knew,  they  could  never  be  consider- 
ed as  having  any  effectual  regard  for  the  invisible  power 
to  which  they  were  to  owe  their  perpetual  felicity.    The 
reforming  teachers  thus  obtained  the  possession  of  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whom  the  destruction  of  the 
monasteries  might  have  left  destitute,  and  who  might 
otherwise  have  made  a  common  cause  with  these  esta- 
blishments.   But  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  downfal  of  po- 
pery consisted  not  so  much  of  its  speculative  errors,  as  of 
the  avarice,  the  pride,  and  the  impure  lives  of  the  clergy/ 
the  first  reformers  enjoyed  great  advantages  from  their 
irreproachable  conduct.  As  the  management  of  the  public 
collections  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  might  have  exposed 
them  to  the  suspicion  of  interested  conduct,  they  were 
cautious  to  put  far  from  themselves  personally  the  ac- 
timed  thing;  accordingly  they  followed  the  example  which 
in  similar  circumstances  the  first  apostles  of  Christian- 
ity appear  to  have  sef  to  them ;  that  is,  they  chose  the 
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Ttefttar.  most  respectable  or  popular  individuals  of  the  laity,  ami 
instituted  them  into  a  tort  of  tribunal  under  the  name  of 
deacons  or  elders.  This  tribunal  distributed  among  the 
poor  the  alms  o*  contributions  Which  had  been  made  on 
.  every  occasion  of  public  worship.  The  elders  were  the 
collector*,  of  the  alms,  and,  along  with  die  preacher,  they 
decided  upon  the  manner  of  its  distribution.  Heaoe  arose 
fheltirk-ftessions  which  exist  ia  every  parish  in  Scotland; 
and  it  it  probable  that  no  human  institution  ever  fulfilled 
more  correctly  or  conscientiously  the  purpose  of  ks  esta- 
blishment than  they  have  done.  No  complaint  was  ever 
m  known  to  exist  against  one  of  them  of  corruption  or  mis- 
application of  the  funds  to  objects  of  private  emolument ; 
and  the  utmost  frugality  and  impartiality  of  distribution 
have  universally  existed.  By  their  means  tb*  establish- 
ment of  a  poor's  rate  has  ao  long  been  avoided  m  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  the  exempt*  of  England,  and  although 
its  pernieiods  tendency  was  long  not  felly  understand.  It 
is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  circumstaaco,  that  the  value  of 
such  an  institution  as  that  of  the  Scottish  kirkrtessions 
should  depend  upon  any  circumstance  which  ia  liable  to 
mutability  s  the  neglect  of  persoos  of  rank  to  attend  re- 
gularly upon  public  worship,  which  has  occurred  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  consequently  their  neglect  of  public  alms 
giving,  throws  the  support  of  the  poor  entirely  upon  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  community—- a  circum- 
stance which,  among  a  discerning  people,  is  apt  to  give 
just  offence,  and  to  produce  from  resentment  an  inclina- 
tion to  have  recourse  to  compulsory  charity,  which  the 
law  unfortunately  sanctions. 
Wood's  In  Fife,  excepting  some  trifling  establishments  m  some 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  the  only  charitable  foundation 
worthy  of  notice  is  Wood's  Hospital,  in  the  parish  of 
Largo.     It  was  founded  A.  D.  1659,  by  a  Mr  John 
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Wood,  a  kinsman  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  ^  po°*. 
Wood  of  Largo.  The  objects  of  the  charity  are  old  men 
of  the  name  of  Wood ;  they  are  usually  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and,  along  with  their  wives,  if  they  have  any,  each 
is  accommodated  with  a  room  and  a  closet,  and  a  small 
annuity.  They  have  a  large  garden,  which  supplies  them 
abundantly  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  A  neighbouring 
surgeon  has  a  salary  for  attending  them.  A  porter  calls 
them  to  prayer*  twice  a-day,  which  are  said  by  a  chaplain 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  proprietors  of  the  es- 
tates of  Largoy  Lunden,  Wemyss,  and  Balfoor,  together 
with  the  minister  of  Largb,  are  managers  and  patrons  of 
the  hospital.  The  funds  arise  from  an  excellent  farm  ift 
the  neighbourhood,  and  from  some  money  at  interest.  It 
is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  charity 
to  persons  of  a  particular  name,  it  has  sometimes  bee* 
in  a  considerable  degree  hereditary  j  and  that  in  onefkfc 
nily,  an  individual,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  have  ihw 
habited  it  in  succession,  and  sat  down  contented  in  life  frith 
the  provision  which  this  hospital  afforded. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  this  county  enjoys 
many  important  advantages.  Its  extensive  sea-coast,  and 
its  numerous  harbours,  afford  a  ready  market  for  its  pro*. 
duct,  and  the  means  of  supplying  all  its  wants  and  luxu* 
rics;  while  at  the  same  time  the  abundance  of  fuel  in 
its  southern,  eastern,  and  western  parts,  together  with  the 
sober  and  industrious  character  of  its  people,  bestow  upofc 

• 

U  every  means  of  improvement,  so  far  as  these  are  not 
counteracted  by  borough  politics,  which  ace  always  per* 
iicioua  to  the  im$u$try  of  petty  towns. 
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PERTHSHIRE*. 
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Jbteae  and  1  HI  county  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland* 
*""  It  may  be  considered  as  an  inland  district,  because  al- 
though it  comes  into  contact  with  the  estuaries  of  two 
great  rivers,  it  in  no  quarter  extends  to  the  shore  of  the 
ocean.  Its  extent  in  a  right  line  from  east  to  west,  that  is* 
from  Blairgowrie  to  Benloi,  amounts  to  seventy-seven 
miles.  Its  breadth,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Culrosa  oa 
the  south,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Athol,  is  not  less 
than  sixty-eight  miles.  It  contains  5000  square  miles,  that 
is,  3,200,000  Scottish  acres,  or  4,068,640  English  acres. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Forfar ;  on  the 
south-east  by  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross ;  the  Firth 
of  Tay  producing  the  separation  of  a  considerable  distance 
between  it  and  Fife.  Perthshire  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Forth  and  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  also  by  the 
small  county  of  Clackmannan,  which  it  embraces  on  two ' 
sides.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  Dunbarton- 
shire ;  on  the  west  by  Argyleshire ;  and  on  the  north- 
west and  north  by  Inverness-shire  and  Aberdeenshire. 

This  county  may  be  considered  as  resting  upon  a 
south-eastern  exposure,  as  the  whole  of  its  waters  flow  in 
that  direction.  Its  western  boundary  may  be  considered 
as  the  highest  territory  in  the  part  of  Scotland  in  which 
it  is  situated  ;  from  that  boundary  the  whole  waters  of 
Perthshire  descend  towards  the  German  ocean  on  the  east, 
whereas  the  waters  of  Argyleshire  descend  in  an  opposite 
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direction  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.    Thus  the  western  boun-  Drntitov 
dary  of  Perthshire  appears  to  have  been  pointed  out  by       * 
nature  as  a  line  of  separation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  island.    On  the  south-west  a  com* 
paratively  small  part  of  Perthshire  declines  towards  the 
Forth,  which,  to  a  certain  distance,  is  included  in  this 
county,  and  the  waters  in  that  quarter  terminate  in  this 
river ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  Perthshire 
say  be  described  as  that  vast  portion  of  territory  in  Scot* 
lad  whose  waters  descend  into  the  river  Tay,  and  by 
tbeir  confluence  form  that  mighty  stream.     The  heads  of 
this  river,  and  of  the  waters  which  fall  into  it,  do  indeed, 
in  almost  every  direction,  constitute  the  boundaries  of  the 
county.    The  county  contains,  according  to  the  common 
language  of  the  country,  the  districts  of  Athol,  Breadal- 
bane,  Rannoch,  Strathearri,  Balquhidder,  Monteath,  Gow- 
rie,  Perth  Proper,  and  Stormont.     All  these   divisions 
were  in  former  times  denominated  Stewartrus,  and  were 
placed  under  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors.    The  county,  however,  is  more  naturally  di- 
vided  into  the  two  districts  of  Highland  and  Lowland. 
The  vast  chain  of  Grampian  mountains  runs  along  the 
northern  and  north-western  part   of  the  county,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  area  of  Perthshire  is  occupied  by 
these  mountains.     The  southern  part  of  the  Grampians 
forms  also  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  territory  to  the  south-east  of  the  Gram- 
pians is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lowlands.  Eight- 
een parishes  in  Perthshire  belong  to  the  Highlands,  and 
fifty-eight  to  the  Lowlands ;  but  the  Highland  parishes 
are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of  them  cover  a  tract,  of 
country  equal  to  eight  or  ten  parishes  in  the  lower  and 
more  fertile  districts.     Thus  the  parish  of  Blair  in  Athol 
is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length *  and,  allowing  for 
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Face  of  thi  the  ascents  and  descents  of  hills,  is  about  eighteen  milts 

^T^Lin  breadth.    The  parish  of  Fortingall  is  folly  thirty- 

seven  miles  in  length,  and  its  medium  breadth  is  seven-' 

teen  miles,  including  the  extensive  districts  of  FortbgaU, 

Glenlyon,  and  Rannoch. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  county,  both  from  the  ex* 
tent  of  its  surface,  and  from  its  including  some  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  fertile  territory  in  Scotland,  is  necessarily  much  dU 
versified.  Perhaps  no  district  in  the  world  exhibit*  scenes 
of  more  rugged  and  uncultivated  magnificence,  contrasted 
with  scenes  that  have  been  adorned  by  skilful  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  all  the  arts  of  polished  life.  When  formerly 
mentioning  the  general  natural  divisions  of  Scotland  by 
chains  of  mountains,  we  took  notice  of  the  valley  of 
Strathmore,  or  the  Great  Strath,  which  proceeds  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Grampians,  from  Stonehaven  on  the 
north-east,  towards  Perth.  The  same  valley  may  be 
considered  as  continuing  towards  the  south-west,  under 
die  name  of  Strathallan,  in  this  county ;  and  with  some 
interruption,  it  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards 
Dunbarton.  The  extensive  tracts  of  territory  denomina- 
ted in  this  county  Strathmore  and  Strathearn  exhibit  a 
district  pf  great  fertility,  enriched  and  adorned  by  agri- 
culture and  beautiful  plantations.  The  district  called  the 
Carsc  of  Gowrie  has  long  been  considered  as  the  pride 
of  Scotland  in  point  of  natural  fertility.  The  territory 
upon  the  Forth  also  is  in  many  quarters  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country  will  be  best 
understood  from  attending  to  the  direction  of  its  moun- 
tains, or  rather  of  its  numerous  waters, 
'irampiant.  *l  *s  unnecessary  to  say  more  concerning  the  celebrated 
and  vast  mountainous  chain  called  the  Grampians,  than 
that  they  consist  of  enormous  piles,  from  the  exposed 
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mndtt  «f  amy  of  which  the  toil  has  been  washed  by  Mountain*, 
tht  beating  of  die  winter-storms  which  they  have  eneoun* 
tmi  for  so  many  ages*    Beneath  the  summits  of  the 
higher  mountains,  and  where  die  rock  breaks  out  of  the 
torface,  they  generally  consist  of  a  moorish  soil,  consi- 
dered, however,  as  greatly  superior  in  value  to  some* 
mountainous  tracts  in  England,  and  thought,  by  Mr  Mar- 
shall,  three  or  four  times  richer  than  the  eastern  moor- 
hods  of  Yorkshire.    The  valleys  that  wind  among  these 
aountaius,  though  hearing  a  small  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face of  th*  whole,  are  generally  more  extensive  and  more 
fertile  than  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
vt  formerly  described  as  advancing  northward  from  Nor- 
thumberland into  Scotland  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Dumfriesshire.  In  these  recluse  valleys,  the  contrast  which 
their  luxuriant  vegetation  and  fertility  affords  to  the  bar- 
renness of  the  surrounding  mountains,  renders  them  ex- 
tremely delightful  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.    At  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians,  as  already  noticed,  is  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Strathmore.    This  valley  is  bounded  on  the  south 
bj  a  chain  called  the  Sidley  or  Sidlaw  Hills,  running  to- 
wards the  north-east  from  Perth  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
Grampians.   To  the  southward  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  with- 
in this  county,  the  country  descends  towards  the  Frith  of 
Taj,  forming  the  district  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.   Strath- 
tarn  succeeds  to  Strathmore,  and  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
it  westward.    It  is  bounded  on  the  south,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  by  the  chain  called  the  Ochils,  from  which  the 
tountry  descends  southward  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.     The 
*oath.westeru  part  of  the  county,  containing  the  mount- 
tint  of  Benlady,  Beneochan,  and  others,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  bounding 
to  the  north  the  upper  valley  of  the  Forth,  which  here 
fcconts  the  extremity  of  the  Lowlands. 
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Mmrntitra.  The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  mountains  or  < 
places  in  Perthshire,  which  are  most  remarkable  e 
on  account  of  their  elevation,  or  conspicuous  on  ace 
of  their  situation  and  importance. 

Dunshman  Hill.. •.••••••,•••••••••••••••1040 

Kingseat  Hill... .•....•.•..••••.....•.••..  1179 

Mordmn  Hill... ..•....•......•••. .........  640 

Barra  Hill...... •..•••... 670 

Belmont  Castle..... ••.....•*.•••••..  2W 

BirnamHilL.™. ..•• 1580 

Junction  of  the  rivers  Ida  and  Taj    03 

Tay  Bridge.....; •..•  28 S 

East  eqd  of  Loch  Tay S50 

Farragon - 2584 

Ben  Lawers......*....*....«...„...«.....40l5 

Ben.  More...  •••••• ••••••••••••••••-3903 

Schichallion .....3554 

Athol  House  •  •«•••••• •••••••••••••••  504 

BenGload 3724 

BenDoig 3550 

Loch  Earn •••••  304 

Tortum •• • ••••••1400 

Ben  Chenzie  (Strathearn). 2922 

Ben  Vorlicb 3300 

Ben  Ledi •••••••••3009 

Demyet 1345 

Ben  Clach  (Ochils). 2420 

Waicn  The  river  Forth,  after  rising  near  the  foot  of  Ben  1 
in  Punbartonshire,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  this  c< 
ty,  proceeds  along  the  parish  of  Aberfoyle,  in  Pertbsl 
spreading  itself  abroad  so  as  to  form  two  lakes*  a 
Loch  Conar  and  Loch  Ard j  each  of  which  is  beti 


tiro  aad  dme  miles  in  length,  but  of  a  disproportionate  Wi 
breadth*    These  lakes  abound  with  eel,  pike,  and  front. 
After  passing  through  the  lakes,  and  receiving  man  y  ac- 
cessions from  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  mount* 
sins,  the  Forth  bursts  forth,  at  the  lower  extremity  «f 
Loch  Aid,  with  considerable  magnificence,  over  a  rock 
that  »  nearly  thirty  fret  high.  It  afterwards  lows  with  a 
less  agitated  current,  forming  a  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
ley surrounded  by  hills,  with  a  narrow  opening  towards 
Ike  south-east,  where  the  river,  passing  through  some 
woody  defiles,  issues  into  the  plain  ;  after  which  it  pro* 
ceeda  along  a  fertile  tract,  which  speedily  assumes  the 
character  of  carse  land  ;  that  is,  of  an  alluvial  soil,  made 
*\ip  of  fertile  day  like  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  but  a  great 
part  of  which  is  here  still  covered  with  moss,  as  will  be 
afterwards  noticed. 

la  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  lakes  of  fresh  water  Chincttr 

ftf  the  flnnfi 

aire  usually  nothing  more  than  long  valleys  between  the  tiih  frkft, 
chains  of  mountains,  ia  which  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  not  finding  a  ready  passage  for  its  waters, 
spreads  itself  out  so  as  to  assume  a  stagnating  form : 
hence  the  lakes  are  usually  of  great  length,  but  of  mo* 
derate  breadth.    When  the  adjacent  mountains  do  not  rise 
precipitously  from  the  margin  of  the  lakes,  but  afford  an 
intervening  tract  of  gradual  ascent,  for  the  growth  of 
wood  or  for  agriculture,  they  afford  scenes  which,  it  is 
believed,  are  nowhere  in  the  world  surpassed  in  beauty 
«nd  magnificence.     The  length  of  the  days  in  summer  in 
this  latitude,  with  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  mountains, 
together  with  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  their 
ndes,  render  vegetation  extremely  rapid  and  luxuriant  ia 
these  recluse  valleys  ;  and  the  combination  of  water,  of 
woods,  aad  of  enormous  piles  towering  to  the  clouds,  ren- 
ders the  scenery  at  once  magnificent  and  beautiful  beyond 
Vol.  IV.  Nj 
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a  Watew.   description.   The  next  chain  of  lakes,  to  the  northward  ef 
the  upper  part  of  the  Forth,  has  of  late  years  become  ex* 
tremely  celebrated.  They  are  three  in  number :  the  upper* 
Loch  Car    most  is  called  Loch  Catharifte;  its  waters  proceeding  east- 
Ac.     '      ward,  at  some  distance,  spreading  out,  form  Loch  Achrie, 
below  which  is  Loch  Venachar  or  Van-a-choir ;  the  waters  of 
the  whole,  uniting  at  the  village  of  Callander  with  a  stream 
from  the  north,  constitute  the  river  Teath,  which  flows  into 
Tfomths.  the  Forth.    The  rugged  tract  along  these  lakes  is  called 
the  Trossachs :    they  are  situated  about  ten  miles  west 
from  Callander,  and  accessible  by  a  carriage-road,    A 
traveller  going  by  the  south  limb  of  Ben  Ledi,  and  along 
the  side  of  these  two  beautiful  lakes,  has  the  lakes  some- 
times concealed  from  his  view,  and  sometimes  appear- 
ing in  all  their  extent,  having  their  banks  clad  with  a 
succession  of  fields,  trees,  houses,  flocks,  and  herds ;  one 
while  his  road  is  formed  on  a  bulwark,  like  the  key  of  a 
harbour,  raised  on  the  very  borders,  of  the  deep  ;  another 
while  he  travels  through  darkening  woods,  whose  solemn 
gloom  is  scarcely  penetrated  by  a  ray  of  the  sun.     On  the 
right  is  the  forest  of  Glen  Finglas,  which  is  green  ta  the 
very   top,  and  was  once  covered  with  the  deer  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland.     On  his  left  is  Ben  Venu,  which  was 
once  a  forest  of  the  family  of  Monteath.     Ben  Venu  is 
called  the  Small  Mountain    because  it  is  less  than  Ben 
Ledi  or  Ben  Lomond,  from  which  it  is  almost  equally  dis- 
tant, forming  nearly  a  straight  line  with  both* 

When  the  traveller  enters  the  Trossachs,  there  is  such  an 
assemblage  of  wildness  and  of  rude  grandeur  as  beggars  all 
description,  and  611$  the  mind  with  the  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions. It  seems  as  if  a  whole  mountain  bad  been  torn 
in  pieces,  and  frittered  down  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
and  the  huge  fragments  of  rocks  and  woods  and  hills  scat* 
exed  in  confusion  for  two  miles  from  the  east  end,  and  on 


the*  sides  of  Lock  Catharine.  The  access  to  the  lake  h  Water* 
through  a  narrow  pass  of  half  a  mHe  in  length,  such  as 
jEoeas  had  in  his-  dreary  passage  to  visit  his  father's 
home,  vastoqu$  imrnanis  biattt.  The  rocks  are  of  a  stu- 
pendous height,  and  seem  ready  to  close  above  the  tra- 
leller's  head,  or  to  fall  down  and  bury  him  in  their  ruins. 
A  large  column  of  these  rocks  was  some  years  ago  torn  by 
thunder*  and  lies  in  large  blocks  very  near  the  road,  which 
must  have  been  a  tremendous  scene  to  passengers  at  the 
tine.  Where  there  isany  soil,  the  sides  of  the  heights  are  co- 
reed  with  aged  weeping  birches,  which  hang  down  their 
tooerahle  locks  in  waving  ringlets,  as  if  to  cover  the  na- 
kedness of  the  rocks.  The  sensible  horizon  is  bounded 
\j  these  weeping  birches  on  the  summit  of  every  hill, 
through  which  is  seen  the  motion  of  the  clouds  as  they 
shoot  across  behind  them.  'The  end  of  the  lake  is  no* 
thing  but  one  of  the  several  bays  or  creeks,  which  on  all 
bods  run  boldly  amidst  the  rocks  and  hills. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  see  all  they  can  of  this  singular 
piece  of  water  generally  sail  west,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
Jake,  to  the  Rock  and  Den  of  the.  Ghost ;  whose  dark  re- 
cesses, from  their  gloomy  appearance,  the  imagination  of 
superstition  conceived  to  be  the  habitation  of  supernatural 
fcings. 

In  sailing  are  discovered  many  arms  of  the  lake.  Here 
a  bold  headland,  where  the  black  rocks  dip  into  unfa- 
thomable water ;  there  the  white  sand,  in  the  bottom  of 
a  bay,  bleached  for  ages  by  the  waves.     In  walking  on 
the  north  side,  the  road  is  sometimes  cut  through  the  face 
of  the  solid  rock,  which  rises  upwards  of  200  feet  per- 
pendicular above  the  lake.     Sometimes  the  view  of  the 
lake  is  lost,  then  it  bursts  suddenly  on  the  eye,  and  a 
cluster  of  islands  and  capes  appear  at  different  distances, 
whifeh  give  them»  an  apparent  motion  of  different  degrees 
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w«tcr*    of  velocity   as  the  spectator  rides  along  tne 

beach.  At  other  times,  his  road  is  at  the  foot  of  tagged 
and  stupendous  cliffs ;  and  trees  are  growing  where  bo 
earth  is  to  be  seen.  Every  rock  has  ks  echo ;  every 
grove  is  vocal,  by  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds,  or 
by  the  songs  of  women  and  children  gathering  ilberte 
in  their  season.  Down  the  aide  of  the  opposite  mono* 
tain,  after  a  shower  ef  rain,  flow  a  hundred  while 
streams,  which  rush  with  incredible  velocity  and  noise 
into  the  lake,  and  spread  their  froth  upon  its  surface. 
On  one  side  of  the  water  the  eagle  sits  in  majesty  undis- 
turbed on  his  well  known  rock,  in  sight  of  his  nest  on  the 
face  of  Ben  Venn ;  the  heron  stalks  among  the  reeds  in 
search  of  his  prey  ;  and  the  sportive  ducks  gambol  on 
the  waters,  or  dive  below.  On  the  other,  the  wild  goats 
climb  where  they  have  scarce  ground  for  the  soles  ef  their 
feet ;  and  the  wild-fowls,  perched  on  trees,  or  on  the 
pinnacle  of  a  rock,  look  down  with  composed  defiance  at 
man.  In  a  word,  both  by  land  and  water,  there  are  so  ma- 
ny turnings  and  windings,  so  many  heights  and  hollows,  so 
many  glens  and  capes  and  bays,  that  one  cannot  advance 
twenty  yards  without  having  his  prospect  changed  by  the 
continual  appearance  of  new  objects,  whilst  others  are 
constantly  retiring  out  of  sight.  This  scene  is  closed  by 
a  west  view  of  the  lake  for  several  miles,  having  its  sides 
lined  with  alternate  clumps  of  wood  and  arable  fields,  and 
the  smoke  rising  in  spiral  columns  through  the  air  from 
villages  which  are  concealed  by  the  intervening  woods; 
and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  towering  Alps  of  Ar- 
roquhar,  which  are  chequered  with  snow,  or  hide  their 
heads  in  the  clouds.  The  Honourable  Mr  Drummond  of 
Perth  has  erected  booths  of  wicker-work,  in  the  most  con- 
venient places,  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  who 
visit  this  wild  and  picturesque  landscape  j  and  the  tenants 


of  the  next  farm  i»  very  ready  to  show  the  beauties  of  Watw* 
tbe  plaoc  to  travellers. 

The  principal  lake  is  Loch  Catharine ;  at  the  east  end  of 
whkh  the  picturesque  scene  already  mentioned  is  situa- 
ted. The  territory  around  it  is  called  Strath  Gairtney ; 
tip  next  lake  to  the  eastward  is  called  Loch  Achray  ; 
and  the  lowest  to  the  eastward  is  Loch  Van-a-choir. 

These  three  lakes  are  only  expansions  of  the  beautiful 
mer  Tenth,  which  may  be  said  to  originate  in  Loch  Ca~ 
thariae,  or,  move  properly,  in  the  numerous  streams  that 
pour  into  the  lake  in  cataracts  from  its  steep  and  rugged 
hoiks. 

The  wood  which  abounds  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ca- 
tharine is  made  into  charcoal,  a  certain  portion  being  cut 
down  annually  ;  and  when  burnt  it  is  brought  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  lake  in  boats,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed 
is  carta  to  the  Canon  fbundery.  The  Cirtta  jtlpin*,  oar 
Mountain  Enchanters  Nightshade,  grows  in  great  abun* 
dmce  en  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  pebbles  found  on 
the  shore  are  chiefly  argillaceous  and  micaceous  schistus, 
with  some  quartz. 

Loch  Van-a-choir  abounds  both  with  salmon  and  trout, 
sad  Loch  Achray  with  pike,  which  prevents  almost  any  Or 
ther  fish  from  living  in  its  vicinity.  In  Loch  Catherine  are 
trout  and  char ;  but  the  salmon  and  pike  are  prevented 
from  entering  this  lake  by  a  fall  at  its  mouth. 

The  more  northern  branch  of  the  Teath,  which  unites 
at  Callander  with  that  already  described,  rises,  like  the 
former,  at  the  northern  corner  of  Dunbartonshire ;  but 
while  Loch  Catharine  lies  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
this  proceeds  or  diverges  towards  the  north-east  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Balquhidder ;  after  which  it  turns  southward  along 
the  military  road  from  Fort  William  to  Stirling  till  it 
reaches  CaUander.  Thus  these  two  branches  of  the  Teaiii 
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m  Watefp.   form  *  sort  of  triangle,  inclosing  the  mountainotts  ttftft 
called  the  Forest  of  Glen  Finglass.    Of  this  the  monatsfct 
of  Ben  Ledi  forms  a  part,  and  rises  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Teath  at  Callander.     The 
northern  branch  of  the  Teath  forms  three  lakes,  Loch 
Dome,  Loch  Voil,  and  one-half  of  Loch  Lubnaig.    la 
time  of  floods,  the  intermediate  grounds,  both  meadows 
and  arable,  are  almost  wholly  inundated,  so  as  to  form  one 
continued  sheet  of  water  about  twelve  miles  in  length. 
There  are  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  such  floods  in  a  year. 
When  any  of  them  happens  in  the  months  of  August 
or  September,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  occasions  very 
considerable  damage.  The  stream  which  terminates  these 
lakes  is  h$re  called  Baivag,  a  name  which  it  loses  on. 
falling  into  the  Teath  at  Callander. 
f^JLvib"      Loch  Lubnaig,  in  the  distance  of  four  miles,  forms  two 
<w*#         or  three  fine  sweeps  on  the  great  road  to  Fort  William. 
About  the  middle  of  this  lake  there  u  a  tremendous  rock 
called  Craig-na*coheilg,  the  Rock  of  the  Joint  Hunting, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  two  estates,  and  a  com* 
mon  name  given  in  the  Highlands_to  such  places.     Upon 
hunting  days  the  two   chieftains  met  there  with  their 
hounds  and  followers,  hunted  about  the  rock  in  common, 
and  afterwards  separated,  each  turning  away  to  his  own 
property. 
TbeTetth.      The  Teath,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  streams  already 
mentioned  at  Callander,  beautifully  meanders  round  the 
meadows  and  arbours  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  this  de- 
lightful spot.    Being  at  length  forced  to  depart,  it  holds  a 
rapid  course  for  several  miles,  washing  the  ancient  cha* 
pels  of  Torry  and  Lanerick,  the  church  of  Kilmadock, 
and  the  Adelphi  cotton-works ;  and  passing  the  bridge  of 
Doune,  at  length  approaches  the  castle ;  from  thence  if 
moves  gently  along  the  ornamented  walks  of  Blair  Drums* 
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Bond  and  the  grotesque  pleasure  -grounds  of  Ochtertyre,    Waters 
'and  joins  the  Forth  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Stir- 
ling. 

In  this  river,  particularly  about  Callander,  are  consi-  Petri  fUh- 
derable  quantities  of  muscles,  which  some  years  ago  af-<ry' 
forded  great  profit  to  those  who  fished  them,  by  the  pearls 
they  contained,  which  sold  at  high  prices.  Some  of  the 
country  people  made  1,.  100  in  a  season  by  that  employ- 
ment. This  lucrative  fishery  was,  however,  soon  es> 
btnsted ;  and  it  will  probably  require  a  considerable  time 
Wore  it  can  be  resumed  with  profit,  because  none  but  old 
shells*  which  are  crooked  like  a  crescent,  and  which 
have  undergone  certain  changes,  produce  pearls  of  any 
?ilue.  Faiyas  de  St  Fond  says  that  no  pearls  are  found 
unless  the  shells  have  been  perforated  t>y  worms,  or  o- 
ther  means,  which  lets  the  soft  juice  exude,  and  forms 
nodules  of  pearl. — Vide  BufFon's  Natural  History  of  Mi- 
nexifclv  When  neither  side  of  the  shell  has  any  cavity  or 
perforation,  but  presents  a  surface  smooth  and  free  from 
callosities,  pearls  are  never  found  ;  so  that  the  formation 
of  this  beautiful  animal  product  is  merely  an  extravasa- 
tion of  pearly  juice,  in  consequence  of  a  puncture,  and  may 
be  artificially  produced. 

They  are  fished  with  a  kind  of  spear,  consisting  of  a 
Jong  shaft,  and  terminated  by  two  iron  spoons, ,  forming  a 
kind  of  forceps.  The  handles  of  these  spoons  are  long 
and  elastic,  which  keeps  the  mouths  closed,  but  they  open 
upon  being  pressed  against  any  thing.  With  this  ma- 
chine  in  his  hand,  by  way  of  staff,  the  fisher  being  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  gropes  with  his  feet  for  the  muscles, 
which  are  fixed  by  one  end  in  the  mud  or  sand :  he  presses 
down  the  forceps,  whicji  opens  and  grasps  the  shell,  and 
enables  him  to  pull  u  to  the  surface.     He  lias  a  net-bag' 
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Watm   banging  by  his  side  to  cairy  the  muscles  till  he 
shore,  where  they  are  opened. 

The  principal  stream  that  falls  into  the  Teath  below 
Callander  is  the  water  of  Ardocb,  sometimes  called  Kill- 
bride  water,  from  the  house  of  that  name,  which  is  bean* 
tifully  situated  on  a  precipice  that  hangs  over  the  stream. 
It  rises  from  a  lake  called  Lochmaghaig,  which  is  nearly 
circular,  and  about  a  mile  in  diameter. 

AH*0*  The  next  river,  to  the  eastward,  that  flows  into  the 

Forth,  is  the  river  or  water  of  Allan.  It  rises  at  Glen- 
eagles,  'in  the  parish  of  Blackford,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Ochils,  about  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  from 
Dunblane.  It  abounds  with  burn-trouts,  and  in  some 
places  with  pike.  Some  salmon-gilses  and  sea-trout  are 
got  in  summer-floods.  Its  course  is  rapid  for  several 
miles  ;  afterwards  it  flows  in  beautiful  curves  through 
wide  and  fertile  haughs ;  and  in  the  last  part  of  its  course 
it  is  rapid,  its  banks  steep,  and  mostly  covered  with 
wood,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling 
Bridge. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  country;  along  the 
waters  now  mentioned,  forming  the  districts  of  Monteath 
and  Strathallan,  rests  on  a  beautiful  exposure  to  the  south, 
with  the  valley  of  the  Forth  above  Stirling  in  front ;  be- 
yond which  rises,  with  a  bold  and  regular  front,  the  range 
of  lofty  territory  that  stretches  from  Stirling  to  Dunbar- 
ton.  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  that  out  poet 
Burns  has  made  the  banks  of  the  Allan  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  songs. 

Dovan.  The  next  and  only  other  stream  of  any  importance^ 

connected  with  this  county,  that  terminates  in  the  Forth, 
istheriycr  Devon  or  Dovan.  It  rises  in  the  Ochils,  in  the 
parish  of  Alva,  and  directs  its  course  eastward  through 
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Gkodovan  till  it  reach  what  is  called  the  Crook  of  De-   Wate*. 
von,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south-west;  and  pass* 
kg  by  Dollar,  Tillicoultry,  and  Alva,  empties  itself  into 
the  Forth  nearly  opposite  to  its  source,  and  only  about 
six  miles  distant  from  it.     It  runs  a  course,  including  its 
windings,  of  about  forty  miles.     This  river  is  remark- 
able for  several  curiosities,  which  are  frequently  visited 
Vf  travellers,  called  the  Devil's  or  Deil's  Mill,  the  Rumb- 
ling Bridge,  and  the  Caldron  Linn.  The  Devil's  Mill  is  a  The  DdT* 
abemt  a  mile  below  the  church  of  Fossaway •    Here  the  Mffl* 
rirer,  after  running  among  rocks  for  some  time,  in  a 
narrow  course,  and  with  a  quick  descent,  comes  into  a 
kind  of  natural  bason  formed  in  the  rock.    Out  of  this 
'  bason  the  water  falls  into  a  cavity  below,  where  it  makes 
all  that  noise  peculiar  to  a  great  body  of  water  falling 
upon  a  mill-wheel  and  driving  it  round  with  great  velo- 
city and  force.  In  the  cavity  below,  the  water  is  continu- 
ally tossed  round  with  great  violence,  and  constantly  beat* 
iag  on  the  sides  of  the  rock.   From  this  it  happens  that  ft 
misty  similar  to  the  sound  made  by  a  going  mill,  is  dis- 
tinctly heard,  when  the  water  has  force  enough,  by  its 
quantity,  to  beat  the  rock  violently,  and  when  it  is  not  so 
aigh  as  to  cover  the  cavity  altogether.     As  this  mill,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  phrase,  goes  Sunday  and  Satur- 
day, it  is  from  this  circumstance  called  the  Devil's  Mill. 

About  350  yards  below  the  Devil's  Mill  stands  the  Rum-  The 
hling  Bridge.  The  rocks  on  each  side  approach  so  near,^^^°ff 
that  an  arch  of  twenty-two  feet  span  is  sufficient  to  form  a 
communication  between  the  different  banks  of  the  river ; 
bnt  the  depth,  from  the  fridge  to  the  water,  is  no  less  than 
eighty-six  feet ;  and  the  want  of  a  parapet  prevents  even 
the  steadiest  head  from  looking  down  this  frightful  chasm 
without  a  degree  of  terror.  The  water,  both  above  and 
below  the  bridge,  rushing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  form- 
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\irmtn*  tng  *  number  of  little  falls,  produces  a  constant  rumbEnf 
noise,  which  is  much  increased  when  the  water  is  swot* 
lcn  bj  rains.  On  this  accoant  the  common  people  call  a) 
the  Rumbling  Bridge.  At  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  and  at 
various  parts  on  the  face  of  the  rocks,  are  trees  and  bosh- 
es, where  daws  and  hawks  have  their  nests,  and  from 
which  they  are  seen  often  flying  forth.  The  whole  far- 
nishes  a  most  romantic  scene* 

Tfct  CsU  A  mile  farther  down  the  river  is  dhe  Caldron  Linn. 
There  are  here  two  falls  of  water;  the  uppermost  fall  is 
thirty-four  feet  in  height,  but  is  not  perpendicular.  The 
two  falls  u*  distant  from  each  other  twenty-eight  yards. 
The  distance  between  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  river 
is  not  every  where  the  same,  but  increases  from  twelve 
to  twenty-two  feet,  and  is  least  at  the  highest  fall.  Here, 
too,  are  intervening  rocks ;  and  there  is  one  like  a  pillar, 
|n  the  midst  of  the  water,  horizontal  on  the  top,  by 
which  many  persons  have  passed  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other.  In  the  space  between  the  two  falls  are  three  round 
cavities  which  the  water  has  formed  in  the  rock,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  large  caldrons  or  boiling  vessels, 
from  which  the  name  is  derived.  In  the  first  there  is 
the  perpetual  agitation  of  boiling  water,  the  second  is  al- 
ways covered  with  foam,  and  the  third  is  constantly  calm 
and  placid.  The  caldrons  are  of  different  dimensions ; 
and  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  may  be  perhaps  twen* 
ty-two  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  river  is  low  they  com* 
municate  with  each  other,  not  by  the  water  running  over 
their  mouths,  but  by  apertures  made  by  the  force  of  the 
waters,  in  the  course  of  time,  through  the  rocks  which 
separate  them,  at  perhaps  the  middle  depth  of  the  cal- 
dron. In  consequence  of  this,  the  third  caldron,  which 
communicates  with  the  great  fall,  has  formed  an  opening 
for  itself  out  of  which  the  whole  water,  when  the  river 
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is  not  swelled,  rushes  towards  the  great  fall  with  much  vi-  .Vt^i%. 
/olence,  and  with  a  very  striking  effect.    As  this  caldron, 
which  indeed  has  not  been  measured,  still  appears  to  be 
very  deep,  the  aperture  cannot  reach  to  the  bottom.  The 
aperture  resembles  a  door  or  a  large  window,  having  s 
piece  of  the  rock,  like  a  lintel,  still  remaining  on  the 
top.    When  the  whole  water  makes  its  way  through  the 
opening,  the  height  of  the  fall  is  lessened  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  feet.    To  a  person  looking  up  from  the  side  of  the 
pool  below,  as  no  part  of  the  river  above  is  to  be  seen,  it 
bis  the  appearance  of  a  great  body  of  water,  from  some 
prodigious  spring,  gushing  out  of  the  rock.  When  the  ri- 
ver is  large  the  water  runs  over  the  lintel,  as  it  formerly 
did  at  all  times,  and  then  the  height  of  the  fall  is  as  great 
as  it  ever  was.     The  caldrons  may  be  equally  well  seen 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the  great  fall  is  seen  to 
most  advantage  from  the  south.  There  is  an  access  to  the 
side  of  the  pool  below,  where  the  view  of  the  fall  is  most 
complete.     Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
is  the  most  proper  time  to  view  it.     The  sun  then  shines 
directly  in  front  of  the  fall ;  and  as  there  is  a  gentle  va- 
pour continually   arising  from  the  pool  into  which  the 
water  falls,  it  exhibits  to  the  eye  all  the  different  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  which  by  the  perpetual  agitation  of  the 
wind  appear  and  disappear,  so  as  to  form  a  most  striking 
and  picturesque  scene. 

A  few  years  ago  the  following  curious  circumstance 
happened  here.  A  pack  of  hounds  were  eagerly  pursuing 
s  fox ;  the  animal  led  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Devon 
till  he  came  to  the  boiling  caldron,  there  he  crossed ;  but  in 
attempting  to  follow  him,  and  not  being  probably  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  path,  the  dogs  fell  one  after  another  in- 
to the  caldron,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  sides. 
This  fact  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  reputation 
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Water*,   of  Reynard  for  canning  and  sagacity  iar  the  minda  of  the 
*       spectators*. 

Some  of  the  specie*  of  trout  called  LthliiMe  front  an 
found  in  the  Devon.  A  little  above  the  creak  there  it  a> 
sapU  stream  of  water  which  falls  into  the  Derail.  Pact 
of  this  stream  is  carried  off  to  supply  the  village}  witbwa* 
ter.  What  is  taken  off  runs  towards  Kinross  ;  end  when 
ft  is  flooded,  the  treats,  in  the  spawning  season,  come  up, 
get  into  the  larger  stream,  and  from  thence  into  the  Htm 
yon,  from  whence  it  is  supposed  few  return* 
CvafrcftftB*  Upon  the  Forth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Culroea,  va* 
**?*  rious  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  by  a  sort  of  fish-trap  called 

a  ereive.  The  kinds  of  fish  are  herrings,  whitings,  had* 
darkg,  sparlings,  sytbe,  sprats,  cod,  skate,  with  same  few 
aalmon  and  flounders*  Of  these  last  there  axe  four  dif- 
ferent species,  called  here  the  j*4r,  the  iurhet%  the  9anm\ 
and  the  bannock  flounders.  The  sole  and  turhot  are  es- 
teemed the  best.  There  is  also  caught  a  small  but  deli- 
cate fish,  called  gar  vies.  The  trap  or  cruhre  used  in  this 
fishery  is  made  of  wicker-work,  and  composed  of  three 
different  parts  ;  first,  a  large  basket  of  an  oval  form  (mora 
strictly  called  the  cruive),  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  open  at  both  ends,  but  considerably  wider  at  one  end 
than  the  other  ;  the  wide  end  measuring  at  the  mouth  se- 
ven feet  in  diameter,  and  the  basket  tapering  gradually 
down  to  the  smaller  end,  whose  aperture  is  not  more  than 
four  feet.  To  this  succeeds  what,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
fishers,  is  called  the  bung,  a  lesser  basket,  nearly  of  the 
same  form  with  the  cruive,  likewise  open  at  both  ends  $ 
and  the  last  is  the  weal,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long. 
The  smaller  end  of  the  cruive  is  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bung,  and  the  small  aperture  of  the  bung  into  thai 
of  the  weal ;  the  end  of  the  weal,  which  is  left  out,  being 
•ntirely  closed.     Thus  joined  together,  they  are  placed 
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upon  their  sides  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore,  *»•■ 
where,  daring  the  spring-tide,  they  are  wholly  over- 
flowed at  high-water,  and  left  dry  at  ebb,  the  mouth  of 
the  cr-jlve  pointing  directly  up  the  river  ;  by  which  means 
the  ash  that  some  up  with  the  flood,  reluming  again  with 
the  ebb,  run  into  the  cruive,  from  thence  through  the 
bung  into  the  weal,  where  not  being  able  to  recover  their 
tray  into  the  water,  they  are  caught  by  the  fishers  when 
the  tide  is  fully  out.  The  cruive-fishing  season  is  from 
the  month  of  August  till  the  beginning  of  March.  In  th« 
darkness  and  gloom  of  winter,  and  even  amidst  all  th* 
horrors  of  the  tempest,  the  fishing  of  the  cruives  exhibits 
a  very  gay  and  enchanting  scene  ;  men  and  women  of  all 
ages,  and  in  different  companies,  resorting  to  them,  and 
carrying  lamps  of  flaming  charcoal,  which  are  seen  at  a 
distance  through  the  dark  moving  io|  all  directions,  ac- 
companied with  the  mixed  cries  of  emulation,  merriment, 
and  hope.  The  cruives  belonged  originally  to  the  abbot 
of  Culross  ;  but  after  the  reformation  were  parcelled  out 
istong  the  several  proprietors  who  succeeded  to  the 
church-lands.  The  cruives  are  sometimes  unproductive  ; 
but  in  good  seasons  a  cruive  produces  L.G,  L->,  or  L.lO. 
To  the  success  of  this  sort  of  fishery  it  is  said  to  bo  ne- 
tewary  that  the  tide  should  run  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  velocity  ]  at  least  this  has  been  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son for  its  want  of  success  on  some  other  sand-banks, 
which  are  covered  with  the  flood-tide,  in  different  parts  of 
toe  coast,  where  it  has  been  tried. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  come  to  the  waters  of  Perth-  Earn. 
itire,  which  flow  into  the  Tay.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Earn,  which  has  its  source  at  no  great  distance  northward 
from  Balquhidder.  It  rises  out  of  a  lake  called  Loch 
Earn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  of  Benvoir- 
lica  -,  thai  is,  the  mountain  of  the  great  lake.     The  lake 
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Warn,  £5  about  eight  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  td 
breadth*  The  banks  of  the  lake,  for  about  five  miles  o# 
each  tide,  are  covered  with  natural  oak-wood.  Along 
the  side  of  it  is  the  road  from  Loch  Earn  head  toward* 
Comrie  and  Crieff,  which  presents  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  scenery,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  same 
extent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland*  Near  each  end  of 
it  is  a  small  island,  evidently  artificial ;  on  one  of  which 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  are  still  visible*  The 
mountain  of  Benvoirlich,  near  the  head  of  it,  being  3200 
feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  is  seen  from  Perth,  from  the 
castlchill  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loudon  castle  in  Airshire;  The  river  Earn  issue*  from 
l«rfrfffrn  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Earn,  about  four  miles 
above  the  village  of  Comrie.  \t  proceeds  eastward  by  the 
town  of  Crieff  and  by  Abernethy9  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Picts,  towards  the  Taj,  which  it  enters  a  little  below 
the  old  castle  of  Elcho.  It  is  greatly  admired  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  curves  which  it  describes*  and  the 
peninsular  tracts  which  it  forms.  The  valley  or  strath 
to  which  it  gives  its  name  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  tracts  of  territory  in  Scotland,  being  adorned  on 
all  quarters  by  the  country-seats  and  plantations  of  a  mul- 
titude of  wealthy  and  ancient  families.  This  rich  valky 
can  be  commanded  at  one  view,  to  an  extent  of  thirty 
miles  in  length,  from  Drummond  castle  and  a  variety  of 
other  situations.  The  Earn  has  several  bridges ;  but 
those  which  are  most  distinguished  are  the  bridge  near 
Crieff,  and  that  at  the  village  called  the  Bridge  of  Earn. 
It  abounds  with  salmon  and  trout,  and  is  navigable  for 
sloops  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burden  to  the  distance  of  a* 
bout  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tay ;  that  is, 
to  the  first  bridge.  In  its  course  it  receives  a  variety  of 
streams ;  such  as  the  Ruchil,  which  rises  in  the  hill  of 
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Gienertney,  and  falls  into  the  Earn  at  the  house  of  A-    Wmrt.  _ 
kerucbill,  near  the  village  of  Comric ;  the  May,  which 
rises  among  the  Ochil  hills,  and  descends  sometimes  with 
great  rapidity,  making   considerable   devastations  in  its 
neighbourhood.     It  enters  the  river  Earn  nearly  oppo- 
site 10  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  at  Du- 
plin Castle.     On  the  banks  of  the  May  Is  the  House  of 
Liver  may  ;  a  pleasing  and  romantic  spot,  from  which  the 
well  known  ballad  called  the  Birki  of  Invermay  derives 
its  name.     The  mansion-house,  which  is  not  of  an  old 
dale,  is  neat  and  commodious,  and  makes  a  striking  con* 
tns!  with  an  old  tower  which  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
ill  vicinity.     The  banks  are  covered  with  wood,  both  na- 
tive and  planted  ;  among  which  the  birk  (birch)  holds  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  perpetuates  the  scenery  alluded  to 
in  the  ballad  already  mentioned.     The  water  and  banks 
of  the  May  exhibit  some  natural  curiosities  that  deser- 
vedly attract  the   attention  of  strangers.      The  Humble 
Bumtili,  in   particular,  is  extremely  remarkable.      This 
nunc  is  given  to  a  narrow  course  which  the  water  has 
cat  for  itself  a  considerable  way  through  a  rock,  the  sides 
•f  which  meet  almost   together,  especially  near  the  top. 
This  passage  is  both  deep  and  dark.     A  rumbling  noise, 
which  the  water  makes  in  its  passage  through  it,  is  belie- 
ved to  have  given  rise  to  the  name  by  which  this  remark- 
able place  is  known.     A  little  above  the  Humble  Bumble 
ft  the  Lin  of  Mud  any,  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular, 
which,  when  the  water  is  high  and  comes  foaming  from 
the  hills,  exhibits  a  beautiful  cascade. 

On  account  of  the  loftiness  of  the  mountains  which 
surround  the  upper  part  of  the  Earn,  the  whole  streams 
Khicb  fall  into  it,  together  with  the  river  itself*  are  apt 
to  be  suddenly  swelled,  so  as  at  times  to  commit  conside- 
rable devastation  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  of  Strath- 
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Wttcn.   ean,.    ft  is  an  ancient  tradition  in  this  part  of  the  conn- 
try,  that  in  former  times  the  Earn  did  not  unite  with  the 
Taj  till  it  reached  the  extremity  of  the  county  a  few 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Dundee;   that  the  Tay  ran 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Sidlaw  hills,  tearing  the 
Carte  of  Gowrie  to  the  south  between  it  and  the  Earn : 
but  for  this  statement,  excepting  some  minerafegieal  ap- 
pearances, no  other  authority  exists  excepting  end  tradi* 
tk». 
Almond.        The  next  river  to  the  northward  is  the  Almond  or  A- 
xnon.    It  rises  at  the  upper  part  of  a  glen  in  die  Gram* 
pians  called  the  Narrow  Glen.    It  truvsiets  An  parish 
of  Monxie  and  Foulis ;   and  proceeding  By  -Logi»»Al- 
mond,  Methven,  and  Rodgerton,  falls  into  the  Tay  above 
Perth,  after  a  course  of  nearly  eighteen  miles.  •  It  is  re- 
markable for  fine  white  trouts;  its  bonks  are  hold  and 
rocky,  and  exhibit  much  picturesque  scenery.  It  has  many 
waterfals ;  on  some  of  which  extensive  machinery  has  been 
erected!  and  there  are  several  bleachfields  en  its  banks. 

The  Tar.  *^e  r*vcr  ^*a7»  t^t  grcatcst  of  all  the  Scottish  waters, 
and  which  pours  into  the  ocean  a  greater  quantity  of 
fresh  water  than  any  other  river  in  Britain,  has  its  source 
in  the  western  extremity  of  Perthshire,  in  the  district  of 
Breadalbane,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn  in  Argyleshire.  At 
its  source  it  receives  the  name  of  Fillan.  This  stream 
descends  in  a  winding  circuitous  course  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  through  a  valley,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
Strathfillan,  and  falls  into  Loch  Dochart ;  that  is,  the  tract 
of  the  stream  becoming  level,  its  waters  spread  them- 
selves abroad,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  lake*  Loch 
Dochart  is  about  three  miles  in  length ;  its  shores  afford 
some  fine  scenery ;  the  distant  hills  form  in  one  or  two 
directions  a  pleasing  boundary  to  the  water.  It  has  also 
an  ancient  castle  upon  an  island,  overhung  by  a  huge 
promontory ;  the  whole  embowered  with  wood,  so  as  to 
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kit  •  most  fomantic  appearance.    This  castle  most  in  Wasta,^ 
indent  times  have  been  strong,  on  account  of  the  protect 
tiea  derived  from  the  surrounding  lake ;  but  it  was  once 
stormed  by  the  M'Gregors,  in  the  midst  of  a  frosty  win- 
ter,  by  a  well-contrived  project.    They  brought  a  vast 
quantity  of  fascines  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  with  which 
they  made  a  stout  breastwork.     This  they  pushed  be- 
fore them  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ice ;  and  being 
•efficiently  defended  by  it  from  the  fire  of  the  castle, 
Atj  made  good  their  landing,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  and 
quickly  overpowered  the  place,  which  trusted  more  to  its 
situation  than  to  the  strength  of  its  garrison. 

Loch  Dochart  contains  a  floating  islet}   a  curiosity  Loch  Do* 
which  is  always  recommended  to  the  notice  of  strangers.  c^rti 
This  islet  is  fifty-one  feet  long  and  twenty-nine  broad* 
It  tppears  to  have  been  gradually  formed  by  the  natural 
intertexture  of  the  roots  and  stems  e*f  some  water  plants* 
It  moves  before  the  wind,  and  may  be  pushed  about  with. 
poles.    Cattle  going  unsuspectingly  to  feed  upon  it  are 
liable  to  be  carried  a  voyage  round  the  lake. 

Issuing  from  Loch  Dochart,  the  river  retains  that  name, 
ttd  gives  the  appellation  of  Glendochart  to  the  vale  thro* 
which  it  now  runs.     At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this, 
valley  the  water  is  again  detained  in  its  course,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  called 
Loch  Tay.      Before  entering  Loch  Tay,  however,  the  Loch  Tay. 
stream  called  the  Dochart  had  been  augmented  by  the 
waters  of  Lochay,  a  river  which  descends  from  the  north* 
west.    Loch  Tay,  from  the  village  of  Killin,  at  its  uppes* 
or  western  extrophy,  to  the  village  of  Kenmore,  at  its  east- 
ern termination,  is  about    fifteen  miles  in  length  a  its 
breadth  is  only  from  one  to  two  miles.     Its  depth  is  very 
various,  being  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  fathoms.  The 
banks  of  this  lake  are  beautiful,  populous,  an£  fertile* 
Vol.  IV,  Q 
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Waters.  Its  winding  shores  are  adorned  with  woods,  and  diversi* 
Y  fied  by  the  appearances  of  the  various  mountains*  The 
Singular  a-  waters  of  this  lake  have  at  times  suffered  violent  and  un- 
Kttation  of  accountahle  agitations.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr  Fleeming,  late  minister  of  Kenmore,  in  re- 
ply to  some  queries  sent  him  by  professor  Playfair  of 
Edinburgh,  and  which  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  con- 
*  tains  a  very  ample  and  distinct  account  of  one  of  these 
phenomena.  "  On  Sunday  the  12th  September  1784,  a* 
bout  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  unusual  agitation 
was  observed  in  Loch  Tay,  near  the  village  of  Kenmore. 
That  village  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  having 
the  river,  which  there  issues  from  the  lake,  on  the  north 
side,  and  a  bay  about  460  yards  in  length,  and  200  yards 
in  breadth,  on  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  this  bay  is 
very  shallow,  being  generally  no  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  deep  ;  but  before  it  joins  the  body  of  the  lake  it  be- 
comes suddenly  very  deep.  At  the  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  water  was  observed  to  retire  about  five  yards  within 
the  ordinary  boundary,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  to  flow 
out  again.  In  this  manner  it  ebbed  and  flowed  succes- 
sively three  or  four  times  during  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  the  water  rushed  from  the 
east  and  west,  in  opposite  currents,  towards  a  line  across 
the  bay,  and  about  the  edge  of  the  deep  rose,  in  the  form 
of  a  great  wave,  to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry  to  the  dis- 
tance of  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  yards  from  its  na- 
tural boundary.  When  the  opposite  currents  met,  they 
made  a  clashing  noise  and  foamed  ;  and  the  stronger  im- 
pulse being  from  the  east,  the  wave,  after  rising  to  its 
greatest  height,  rolled  westward,  but  slowly  diminishing 
as  it  went  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  when  it  wholly 
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disappeared.  As  the  wave  subsided  the  water  flew  back  Vetera. 
with  some  force,  and  exceeded  its  original  boundary  four 
«r  five  yards ;  then  it  ebbed  again  about  ten  yards,  and 
again  returned,  and  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  in  this  man- 
ner for  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  ebbings  succeeding 
each  other  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  minutes,  and  gra- 
dually lessening,  till  the  water  settled  into  its  ordinary 
level. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  the  undulation  was  observed  in 
the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  village,  the  river  on  the 
north  was  seen  to  run  back ;  the  weeds  at  the  bottom, 
which  before  pointed  with  the  stream,  received  a  contrary 
direction,  and  its  channel  was  left  dry  about  twelve  feet 
from  either  edge.  Under  the  bridge  (which  is  sixty  or 
teventy  yards  from  the  lake)  the  current  failed,  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  appeared  where  there  had  been  eighteen 
inches  of  water. 

"  During  the  whole  time  that  this  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served, the  weather  was  calm.  It  could  barely  be  per- 
ceived that  the  direction  of  the  clouds  was  from  north-east 
The  barometer  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect)  stood  the  whole 
of  this  and  the  preceding  day  about  29^  inches. 

"  On  the  next  and  the  four  succeeding  days,  an  ebbing 
and  flowing  was  observed  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  but  not  at  all  in  the  same 
degree,  as  on  the  first  day.  A  similar  agitation  was  re- 
marked at  intervals  some  days  in  the  morning,  other  days 
in  the  afternoon,  till  the  15th  of  October,  since  which 
time  no  such  thing  has  been  observed. 

"  I  have  not  heard  (although  I  have  made  particular 
inquiry)  that  any  motion  of  the  earth  was  felt  in  this 
aeighbourhood,  or  that  the  agitation  of  the  water  was  ob- 
served any  where  but  about  the  village  of  Kenmore. 
"  I  hope  the  above  account  will  furnish  an  answer  to 
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^"*~*  .moet ef  the  Questions  contained  in  vocr  latter.  If  there 
be  any  otber  circumstance  about  which  you  wish  to  hare 
further  information,  it  will  gin  me  pleasure  In  be  able 
to  CflfflfiHiniiratf  it*9* 

On  die  isth  July  17M»  loch  Tay  experienced  agita- 
tions similar  to  thoje  described  by  Mr  Flecming,  but 
they  were  neither  so  violent,  nor  so  long  continued.  Con* 
oeming  the  cause  of  these  strange  agitations  we  can  ven- 
ture to-  hazard  no  conjecture* 

Mmmy     On  a  small  island  covered  with  trees,  near  the  foot  of 

lal^ocfc 

Taj.  the  loch,  stand  the  rums  of  a  priory  that  was  founded  by 
Aksander  the  First  of  Scotland.  Loch  Tay  abounds  with 
salmon,  pike,  perch,  eels,  char,  and  trout*  The  salmon 
are  particularly  excellent.  Lord  Breadalbane  haa  the  ex* 
elusive  privilege  of  fishing  there  at  all  seasons.  This 
privilege  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  with 
fish  the  monks  in  the  priory  on  the  island,  and  at  die  re- 
formation or  dissolution  of  the  priory  was,  along  with  the 
island,  claimed  by  this  noble  family* 

Bmfcs  of        The  river,  issuing  from  Loch  Tay  at  the  village  of  Ken- 
**'     more,  assumes  the  name  of  its  parent  lake,  which  name  it 
retains  till  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean.    The 
valley  around  it  in  this  quarter  may  be  considered  as  the 
paradise  of  the  Highlands.  On  Loch  Tay,  and  the  river  for 
some  miles  below  it,  the  adjoining  valley  is  richly  cuhi. 
vated,  or  covered  with  beautiful  plantations,  the  whol* 
overlooked  and  sheltered  by  mountains  towering  to  th 
clouds ;  among  which  rises  the  lofty  Benlawers,  the  thir 
mountain  in  point  of  height  in  the  island.     Here,  neartl 
village  of  Kenmore,  is  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  se 
of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  called  Taymouth ;  and  in  tl 
valley,  although  the  parishes  are  twenty,  thirty,  or  fo? 
miles  in  extent,  several  parish  churches  are  situated  ir 
tract  of  a  few  miles  ;  a  circumstance  which  demonstn 
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the  discernment  and  dexterity  of  the  clergy  in  ancient   Waters 
times  in  selecting  their  place  of  residence.  * 

After  leaving  the  lake,  the   Tay  speedily  receives  a 
great  augmentation  by  the  waters  of  the  Lyon,  which 
descends  from  Glenlyon,  and  runs  a  course  not  greatly 
shorter  than  the  Tay  itself.     At  Logiereat  the  Tay  re* 
ccives  from  the  north  the  waters  of  the  Turamel.  This  lastT™n»ei 
river  rises,  like  the  Tay,  on  the  confines  of  Argyleshire ; 
at  first  it  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Gawer,  which, 
flowing  eastward,  forms  a  lake  called  Loch  Rannoch,  of 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth.     This  Wke  receives  from  its  northern  side  the 
waters  of  the  Ericht,  which  descends  from  Loch  Ericbt ; 
s  lake  of  which  only  a  part  is  within  this  county.     At 
the  eastern  or  lower  termination  of  Loch  Rannoch,  the  ri- 
ver assumes  the  appellation  of  the  Tummel ;  it  afterwards 
forms  a  lake  of  no  great  extent  called  Loch  Tummel.    In 
•this  lake  is  a  small  island,  partly  artificial,  with  an  old 
fortress  or  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  clan  of  the  Robertsons.     The  whole  course  of  the 
Tummel  is  rapid  and  furious,  forming  every  where  the 
most  romantic  and  picturesque  cascades.     One  of  its  falls 
near  its  junction  with  the  Garry  is  particularly  grand. 

«  The  fall  of  the  Tummel,"  says  Dr  Garnett,  "  though  J1*  Mfrf 

by  no  means  so  high  as  those  of  Bruar  and  Foyers,  is 

nevertheless  equally  grand,  if  not  more  so,  on  account 

of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  that  falls.     It  pre* 

^ipitates  itself  over  the  broken  rocks  with  a  fury  and 

noise  that  astonishes,  and  almost  terrifies  the  spectator. 

"The  accompanying  scenery  is  particularly  fine;  rugged 

rocks,  wooded  almost  to  the  summit,  but  rearing  their 

laid  heads  to  the  clouds,  with  distant  mountains  of  the 

most  picturesque  forms,  compose  a  view  in  which  every 

thing  that  a  painter  can  desire  is  contained.     It  has  been 
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Wfrtm.  disputed  whether,  in  the  quantity  of  water;  the  falls  of 
the  Tummel  or  those  of  the  Clyde  claim  the  pre-eminence* 
As  far  as  the  distance  of  a  few  weeks,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween seeing  them  both,  will  allow  me  to  form  a  com- 
parison, I  should  yield  the  praise  to  the  Tummel,  though 
the  falls  of  the  Clyde  are  undoubtedly  higher.  To  the 
north-west  of  the  fall  is  a  cave  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous 
rock,  to  which  there  is  only  one  passage,  and  that  very 
difficult.  In  this  cave  a  party  of  the  McGregors  is  said 
to  have  been  surprised  during  their  proscription ;  after 
part  of  them  were  killed,  the  rest  of  them  climbed  np  a 
tree  that  grew  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  upon  which 
their  pursuers  cut  down  the  tree,  and  precipitated  them  to 
the  bottom.  A  little  below  the  falls  the  Tummel  mixes 
its  waters  with  the  Garry ;  near  this  junction  is  Faacally, 
the  seat  of  Mr  Robertson,-  delightfully  situated.  After 
the  Tummel  unites  with  the  Garry  its  character,  seems  en* 
ticely  changed :  before  that  it  was  a  furious  and  impe- 
tuous torrent,  tearing  up  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  pre- 
cipitating itself  headlong  from  rock  to  rock,  as  if  regard- 
less of  the  consequences ;  it  now  becomes  a  sober  and 
stately  stream,  rolling  along  its  waters  with  majesty. 
The  banks  of  the  Tummel  below  the  junction  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  the  river  meanders  through  a  fine  val- 
ley ;  now  dividing  its  stream  and  forming  little  islands, 
now  running  in  a  fine  broad  sheet.  Though  the  Tummel 
is  smaller  than  the  Garry,  it  gives  the  name  to  the  river 
formed  by  their  union,  because  it  can  trace  its  origin  far- 
ther back  than  the  Garry,  which  is  an  upstart  stream 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  while  the 
source  of  the  Tummel  is  a  considerable  lake,  in  its  course 
from  which  several  distant  streams  contribute  to  swell  its 
pedigree." 

The  rivers  Garry,  Bruar,  and  Tilt,  unite  their  waters 
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near  Blair,  which  being  in  the  territory,  of  Athol  is  called  Watm.^ 
Blair  in  Athol.  The  Garry  rises  out  of  a  lake  of  the  Carry, 
nine  name,  and  being  augmented  by  a  variety  of  moun- 
tain streams,  descends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  till  it 
is  joined  by  Bruar  water  from  the  north,  and  afterwards 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Athol  house  by  the  Tilt,  which 
descends  from  the  north-east.  In  a  beautiful  situation  ad- 
jacent, and  peninsulated  by  these  streams,  is  the  House 
of  Blair,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  adorned  by 
plantations,  which  have  added  the  decorations  resulting 
from  art,  exerted  on  a  magnificent  scale,  to  the  wild  ma- 
jesty which  nature  here  exhibits.  About  three  miles  andBmar. 
a  half  westward  from  Blair,  Bruar  water  falls  into  the 
Garry.  The  channel  is  the  most  rugged  that  can  be  con* 
ccived ;  the  rocks  which  form  it  have  been  worn  into  the 
most  grotesque  shapes  by  the  fury  of  the  water.  A  foot- 
path has  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  which  con- 
ducts the  stranger  in  safety  along  the  side  of  the  chasm, 
where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  a  very  short 
time  several  very  fine  cascades ;  one,  over  which  a  bridge: 
is  thrown,  forms  a  very  picturesque  object. 

The  water  here  rushes  under  the  bridge,  and  falls  in 
a  full  broad  sheet  over  the  rocky  steep,  and  descends  im- 
petuously through  a  natural  arch,  into  a  dark  black  pool, 
« if  to  take  breath  before  it  resumes  its  course  and  rushes 
down  to  the  Garry.  This  is  called  the  Lower  Fall  of 
Bruar. 

Proceeding  up  the  same  side  of  the  river,  along  the  foot- 
path, the  traveller  comes  in  sight  of  another  rustic  bridge 
^d  a  noble  cascade,  consisting  of  three  falls  or  bjeaks, 
one  immediately  above  another  ;  but  the  lowest  is  equal 
w  height  to  both  the  others  taken  together.  Each  of  the 
higher  breaks  is  about  fifty  feet,  the  lowest  one  hundred ; 
50  that  the  whole  cascade  is  not  less  than  two  hundred 
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Water*.  feet#  This  is  called  the  Upper  Fall  of  Bruar.  Crossing 
the  bridge  over  this  tremendous  cataract*  there  is  a  walk 
formed  down  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  point 
from  which  maj  be  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  fine  fall  to 
great  advantage*  The  shelving  rocks  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  with  the  Water  precipitating  itself  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  at  last  shooting  headlong,  filling  with  the  spray 
its  deep  chasm,  form  a  scene  truly  sublime.  The  naked- 
ness  of  the  hills,  indeed)  takes  away  somewhat  from  its 
picturesque  beauty  j  the  poet  Burns,  when  he  viewed 
these  falls,  wrote  a  beautiful  poetical  petition  from  Bruar 
water  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  praying  him  to  ornament  its 
banks  with  wood  and  shade  ;  the  noble  proprietor  ha* 
been  pleased  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  and  has 
lately  planted  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  plantation  is 
yet  very  young,  but  in  a  few  years  will  have  a  very  good 
effect. 
Tflt.  The  Tilt  is  a  rapid  mountain  torrent,  which  descends 
from  the  north-east  towards  Blair  in  Athol.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  all  mountainous,  or  even  hilly  countries, 
the  most  practicable  natural  roads  are  those  along  the 
sides  of  the  waters ;  and  that  even  when  art  comes  to 
form  regular  tracts  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
and  for  the  conveuiency  of  commerce,  the  best  tracts  that 
can  be  found  out  usually  consist  of  following  the  course  of 
rivers,  because  the  river  always  discovers  and  follows 
the  most  gradual  and  regular  tract  of  descent  that  the 
country  affords.  This  rule  is  sometimes  unwisely  over- 
looked by  engineers  in  hilly  countries;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  Grampians,  on  account  of  their  lofty  and  impractical 
ble  nature,  no  such  error  can  be  permitted*  Accordingly, 
the  roads  in  the  Highlands  ascend  the  valleys  or  glens  a- 
longside  of  the  rivers  or  lakes.  They  climb  the  high 
country  along  with  the  stream,  and  on  arriving  at  the  sum* 
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aut&ey  fallow  the  course  of  tome  new  torrent  or  river.  Wnw 
Hence,  what  are  called  the  paases  of  die  Highlands,  and 
isdeed  of  all  mountainous  countries,  are  usually  nothing 
mm  than  the  narrowest  spots  of  the  glens  or  valleys, 
where  the  river  and  the  road  can  scared  y  both  find  room* 
Ike  T3t  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  or  rather  its 
tilky,  called  Glentflt,  is  celebrated  for  the  warriors 
which  it  ancient] y  produced,  and  the  dangerous  road  which 
ran  through  it.  Mr  Pennant  says*  u  It  is  a  narrow 
fka  teveral  miles  in  length,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
swontiint  of  an  amazing  height*  On  the  south  is  the 
great  hill  of  Ben-y-glo  (Beinglo),  whose  base  is  thirty* 
fa  sales  in  circumference,  and  whose  summit  towers  far 
•bote  the  others.  The  sides  of  many  of  these  mountains 
tit  oovered  with  fine  verdure,  and  are  excellent  sheep 
waUu,  but  entirely  woodless.  The  road  is  the  most  dan* 
prow  and  horrible  I  ever  travelled ;  a  narrow  path  so 
rugged,  that  our  horses  were  often  obliged  to  cross  their 
legs  in  order  to  pick  a  secure  place  for  their  feet ;  while 
•t  s  considerable  and  precipitous  depth  beneath,  roared  a 
Hack  torrent,  rolling  through  a  bed  of  rock,  solid  in 
tnrjr  part  but  where  the  Tilt  had  worn  its  ancient  way." 
In  die  neighbourhood  of  Athol  house  the  Tilt  does  not 
ta  lets  furiously  along  its  deep  and  rocky  channel ;  but 
the  agitation  of  its  waters,  together  with  the  cascades  that 
hU  into  it,  are  rendered  beautiful  by  the  scenery  amidst 
which  it  is  placed*  One  of  the  waterfall,  in  particular, 
tttascts  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its  wooded  scenery, 
*d  its  broken  or  interrupted  falls.  This  is  called  the 
York  Cascade,  in  compliment  to  Drummond,  the  late 
trchbishop  of  York.  An  elegant  Chinese  bridge  is 
thrown  over  it,  an  ornament  which  some  think  out  of 
its  plsce.    From  a  rustic  grotto,  well  suited  to  the  see* 
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Watcn.    ncry,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  York  cascade.  Is  a 
view  of  another  fall  precipitating  itself  into  the  Tilt:  - 

These  waters  proceed  from  Blair  in  Athol,  tinder  the 
name  of  the  Garry,  in  a  s#uth»eastern  direction ;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  junction  of  the  Garry  with  the  Tummel,  it 
Kfflfecnft-  traverses  the  celebrated  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  pass  is  the  plain  of  Killiecrankie,  the 
entrance  into  which  was  the  scene  of  the  only  spirited  at- 
tempt made  in  Scotland  to  resist  the  revolution  under 
King  William*  Viscount  Dundee,  a  man  of  great  intre- 
pidity, but  who  left  a  name  extremely  odious  among  the 
Scottish  presbyterians,  on  account  of  his  active  exertions  ia 
the  political  and  religious  persecution  which  they  suffer- 
ed  under  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Seventh,  rai- 
sed a  body  of  Highlanders,  with  whom  he  resolved  to  at- 
tack General  Mackay.  Dundee,  receiving  no  assistance 
from  King  James,  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  Ha- 
ving reached  Blair  in  Athol,  he  was  informed  that  his 
enemy  had  entered  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  and  was  in  full  march  to  Blair. 
He  resolved  to  give  battle  without  delay.  The  two  ar- 
mies met  in  the  plain  of  Killiecrankie,  and  a  furious  en- 
gagement ensued,  though  not  of  long  duration*  The 
Highlanders  having  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the 
English,  fell  in  among  them  sword  in  hand,  with  such 
fury  that  the  foot  were  utterly  routed  in  seven  minutes* 
The  dragoons  fled  at  the  first  charge  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. Dundee's  horse,  which  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred,  broke  through  Mackay's  own  regiment;  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar  ton,  at  the  head  of  a  few  volunteers,  made 
himself  master  of  the  artillery  ;  1200  of  Mackay's  forces 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  500  taken  prisoners;  and 
the  rest  fled  with  great  precipitation  for  some  hours, 
till   they   were   rallied  by   their  commander.     Nothing 
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could  be  more  complete  or  decisive  than  the  victory   Vatq<- , 
which  the  Highltnden  obtained ;  yet  it  was  dearly  pur- 
chased: The  life  of  Dundee,  their  beloved  commander, 
wis  the  price  they  paid  for  it.    He  fell  by  a  random  shot 
io  the  engagement ;  and  his  fate  produced  such  confusion 
m  his  army  as  prevented  all  pnrsuit.     With  his  life  the 
hopes  of  his  followers  terminated.     The  pass  of  Killie- 
aaakie  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  impending  over 
the  Garry,  which  rushes  below,  in  a  dark,  deep,  and 
rocky  channel,  overhung  with  the  trees  that  grow  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  rock ;  so  that  the  river  is  in  most  places 
invisible  to  the  passenger,  who  only  hears  its  deafening 
roar;  and  where  it  is  seen,  the  troubled  water  appears 
pouring  over  a  precipice  into  a  deep  pool  covered  with 
foam,  and  forming  a  scene  of  awful  magnificence.     In 
the  last  century  this  was  a  pass  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger :  a  footpath  hanging  over  a  tremendous  precipice 
threatened  destruction  to  the  traveller  from  the  least  false 
step.    At  present  a  fine  road,  formed  by  the  soldiers, 
gives  an  easy  access  to  the  Highlands  ;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  defile  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  are  uni- 
ted by  a  fine  arch. 

About  eight  miles  above  Dunkeld,  the  Tay  receives 
the  Tnmmel,  and  becomes  a  river  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty.  The  waters,  frequently  separating  and  uniting 
again,  form  several  beautiful  islands.  Its  banks  are  in 
general  richly  wooded  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  seen  at  open- 
ings meandering  through  the  fertile  plain,  called  the  Blair 
of  Athol.  Near  Dunkeld  the  woods  around  it  are  deep 
and  majestic.  Upon  the  whole,  from  Blair  in  Athol 
to  Dunkeld,  the  road  along  the  rivers  now  described 
exhibits  a  train  of  highland  scenery  which  is  rich,  mag- 
nificent, and  delightful,  beyond  description.  The  Duke 
•f  Athol,  who  is  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  district 
around  Dunkeld,  has  there  also  a  mansion,  and  has  ad- 
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oraed  the  tanks  of  the  Tay  in  a  very  rich  an!  aplendil 
style,  to  as  at  once  to ,  form  and  to  point  out  the  most 
beautiful  prospects  and  scenery.  One  of  the  objects  most 
Tfce  Bra.  generally  visited  is  the  fall  of  the  river  Bsan.  This  is  a 
rapid  stream,  which  descends  from  Glenqueich  and  the 
country  around  Amnlrie,  upon  the  south-west,  towards* 
Dunkeld  on  the  north-east*  The  traveller,  after  reach- 
fag  the  village  of  Inver,  proceeds  along  an  ornamented 
path  on  the  banks  of  the  Bran  to  the  distance  of  near  a 
mile.  The  path  terminates  in  a  building,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  small  temple,  and  which  purposely  hides 
from  immediate  vie*  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes 
in  Nature. 

On  entering  this  temple,  directly  opposite,  is  seen  the 
picture  of  the  aged  Osstan  singing,  and  some  female  fi- 
gures listening  to  the  tales  "  of  the  days  that  are  past.* 
His  hunting  spear,  bow,  and  arrows  are  beside  him,  as 
well  as  his  faithful  dog.  This  picture,  which  is  well  de- 
signed and  well  painted,  is  the  .production  of  the  late  Mr 
Stewart*  On  the  picture  being  removed  by  sliding  into 
die  wainscot,  you  perceive  that  what  before  appeared  to 
be  the  temple  is  only  a  vestibule,  leading  to  an  elegant 
apartment  ornamented  with  much  taste.  This  build- 
ing is  called  Ossian's  Hall,  or  the  Hermitage  ;  but  the 
ideas  annexed  to  either  of  these  names  are  by  no  means 
applicable  to  it.  From  the  windows  of  this  apartment  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  views  bursts  upon  the 
sight  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  can  conceive.  The 
two  rocky  sides  of  the  river,  almost  uniting,  compress 
the  stream  into  a  very  narrow  compass  ;  and  the  channel, 
which  descends  abruptly,  taking  also  a  sudden  turn,  the 
water  suffers  more  than  common  violence  through  the 
double  resistance  it  receives  from  compression  and  obli- 
quity.   Its  efforts  to  disengage  itself  have,  in  a  course  of 
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tga,  tadermioed,  disjointed  and  fractured  the  rock  in  a  Wtt«* 
tbooauid  different  forms,  and  hare  filled  the  whole  chaiw 
telof  the  descent  with  fragments  of  nncommoo  magni* 
tade,  which  are  the  more  easily  established,  one  upon  the 
broken  edges  of  another,  as  the  fall  is  rather  tnclhud  than 
ftrpaulicnlar.      Down  this  abrupt  channel  the  whole 
stream,  in  foaming  violence  forcing  its  way,  through  the 
peculiar  and  happy  situation  of  the  fragments  which  op- 
pole  its  course,  forms  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beau* 
riful  cascades  to  be  any  where  seen.  At  the  bottom  it  has 
won  an  abyss,  in  which  the  wheeling  waters  suffer  a 
tew  agitation,  though  of  a  different  kind*     The  whole 
scene  and  its  accompaniments  are  picturesquely  beauti- 
bl  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment  from  which  this 

wsterfal  is  seen  are  embossed  with  mirrors,  in  which  the 

&Q  is  seen  by  relection,  sometimes  running  upwards, 

contrary  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  and  sometimes  in  a 

horizontal  stream  over  the  head.     These  ornaments  have 

been  censured  by  some  travellers ;  but  it  ought  perhaps  to 

be  recollected,  that  of  the  curious  or  idle  persons  who 

visit  this  celebrated  spot,  many  possess  not  sufficient  taste 

to  admire  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  and  by  the  devices 

which  have  been  here  adopted,  matters  have  been  so  ma* 

naged  that  persons  of  every  character  find  amusement. 

Just  above  the  waterfal  is  a  little  rustic  seat,  from  which 
is  a  beautiful  view  of  Ossian's  Hall,  or  the  Hermitage,  si- 
tuated on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  forty  feet  high, 
and  of  an  arch  which  is  thrown  over  the  stream. 

At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bran,  is  a  cave,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial* 
It  is  called  Ossian's  Cave,  and  might  well  have  served  as 
a  retreat  or  occasional  residence  to  the  Celtic  bard  and 
warrior.    On  the  aide  of  the  principal  apartment  are  the 
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Waters,  following  lines,  which  seem  to  be  the  address  of  Malvii* 
to  the  shade  of  Oscar : 

Oh!  tee  that  form  which  faintly  gleams* 
*Tis  Oicar  come  to  chear  my  dreams. 
Ah !  wreath  of  mi*!  it  glides  sway  f 
Stay,  my  lovely  Oscar,  stay* 
Awake,  my  harp,  to  doleful  lays. 
And  tooth  my  tool  with  Oscar's  praise* 
Wake,  Ossian,  first  of  Bagel's  line, 
And  mil  thy  sighs  and  tears  with  mine* 
The  shell  has  ceas'd  in  Oscar*.  Hall, 
Since  gloomy  Oaerhar  saw  thee  fall* 
The  roe  o'er  Morven  playful  bounds, 
Nor  fears  the  cry  of  Oscar's  hounds. 
Thy  four  grey  scones  the  hunter  spies : 
Peace  to  the  hero's  ghost  he  cries. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Hermitage,  is  ano- 
ther grand  scene  upon  the  Bran,  at  a  place  called  the 
Rumbling  Brig.  Here  nature  almost  had  formed  a  bridge 
of  rock,  which  is  finished  by  art.  Under  its  arch  the  river 
makes  a  noble  rush,  precipitating  itself  near  fifty  feet  bo 
tween  the  two  sides  of  the  rock  which  support  the  bridge. 
The  scenery  too  around  is  very  grand,  but  it  is  also  very 
local ;  for  all  the  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Rumbling  Brig  is  a  desert  heath. 

Dunkeld  being  considered  as  the  mouth  of  the  High- 
lands, the  Tay,  after  issuing  from  thence,  traverses  the  low 
country,  a  broad  and  deep  river.  It  advances  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  by  Caputh  and  Kinclavin,  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Isla,  bends  its  course  south-west 
The  Ida.  to  Perth;  The  Isla  has  its  source  in  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains, in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  of  Angus, 
several  miles  northward  from  Mount  Blair.  Bathing 
the  foot  of  that  mountain,  it  turns  eastward,  traverses 
longitudinally  the  narrow  valley  of  Glenisla,  below 
which  it  forms  a  cascade  called  the  Reeky  Linn,  upwards 
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r  feet  high.    Afterwards,  proceeding  through  a  Wmau  ^ 
d  rocky  channel,  it  is  augmented  by  two  small 
at  the  base  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  on  which  stand 
i  of  Airly  Castle,  which  was  anciently  a  strong 

constructed  at  different  periods,  and  demolished 
the  Commonwealth.  Thence  the  Isla  descends 
pidity  into  the  plain,  and  runs  southward  near  a 
;  seat,  formerly  called  Ruthven,  now  Isla  Bank, 
y  changing  the  direction  of  its  course  to  west- 
rett,  it  slowly  moves,  in  a  winding  passage,  through 
untry,  which  it  frequently  inundates,  receives  the 
two  miles  north  of  Cupar,  and  falls  into  the  Tay 
avin. 

Ericht,  which  falls  into  the  Isla  from  i  ts  western  side,  The  Erich*, 
ed  by  the  junction  of  the  Eardle  and  the  Shee,  or 
ater,  which  descends  from  Glenshee,  one  of  the 
>f  the  Grampians  leading,  parallel  to  Glen  Tilt,  into 
enshire.     The  Eardle  (probably  Erichtdale)  joins  shccaad 
e,  or  Black  water,  from  the  west ;  and  both,  as  al-2**^ 
lentioned,  form  the  rapid  stream  called  the  Ericht. 
along  the  east  side  of  the  parish  of  Blairgowrie  for 
ine  miles.     Its  channel  in  general  is  very  rocky 
svcn,  and  it  often  varies  in  depth  and  breadth.  The 
n  many  places  are  so  low,  that  it  frequently  over- 
hem,  and  does  considerable  damage,  especially  in 
•  In  other  parts  they  rise  to  a  great  height,  are  very 
,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  wood.     About 
les  north  from  the  village  of  Blairgowrie,  they  rise  at 
00  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  on  the  west 
e  formed,  for  about  700  feet  in  length  and  220  feet 
;ht,  of  perpendicular  rock,  as  smooth  as  if  formed 

tool  of  the  workman.  The  place  where  this  phe- 
on  is  to  be  seen  is  called  Craigliocb,  where  the  tra- 
may  be  furnished  with  one  of  the  most  romantic 
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vr**%  scenes  in  North  Britain.    Here  hawks  nestle;  and 

young  ones  have  been  frequently  carried  away  by  fid* 
coners  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Here  aba 
the  natural  philosopher  and  botanist  may  find  ample  a* 
musement.    Two  miles  farther  down  this  river  is  the 
Keeth9  a  natural  cascade  considerably  improved  by  art* 
Itb  so  constructed,  that  the  salmon,  which  repair  in  great 
numbers  to  it,  cannot  get  over  unless  when  the  river  is 
very  much  swelled.    The  manner  of  fishing  here  is  pto* 
bably  peculiar  to  this  place.    The  fishers  during  die  day 
dig  considerable  quantities  of  clay,  and  wheel  it  to  the  ii» 
ver  side  immediately  above  the  fall.  About  sunset  the  day 
is  wetted,  or  turned  into  mortar,  and  hurled  into  the  water. 
The  fishers  then  ply  their  nets  at  different  stations  be* 
low,  while  the  water  continues  muddy.    This  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.     It  is  a 
kind  of  pot-net,  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  that  is  used  here. 
The  river  is  very  narrow,  confined  by  rocks  composed  of 
sand  and  small  stones*    The  scenery,  especially  on  the 
west  side,  is  very  romantic  and  beautiful.    In  rainy  sea* 
sons  the  Isla  and  Ericht  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the 
adjacent  fields.    Increased  by  many  rapid  torrents,  they 
overflow  theit  banks,  and  sometimes  with  resistless  force 
sweep  away  whole  harvests. 
The  Dctn.      *^e  ^c*n  flows  from  the  lakes  of  Forfar,  in  Angus,  passes 
by  Glammis  Castle  in  meanders,  glides  gently  along  the 
north  borders  of  Essay  and  Meigle,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
Isla,  half  a  mile  north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Meigle. 
The  course  of  this  river  in  a  direct  line  does  cot  exceed 
ten  miles. 

The  Tay  having  received  the  Isla,  including  all  these 
streams,  from  the  east,  and  afterwards  the  Almond  from  the 
west,  proceeds  by  Perth  between  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul  on  the 
east,  and  of  Moncrieff  on  the  west,  in  a  south-east  direction, 
till  it  meet  the  Earn  ;  after  which  it  proceeds  eastward, 
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forming  the  estuary  or  Frith  of  Tay.  ArW  receiving  AgrfcuU 
the  waters  of  the  Earn,  the  estuary  speedily  expands  to  ^"^ 
the  breadth  of  three  miles,  but  it  contracts  as  it  approach** 
Dundee,  below  which  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Ger&iau 
ocean.  Froni  the  summit  of  the  hills  of  Kinnoul  and 
Moocricff,  are  seen  the  whole  valley  of  Strathearn,  and 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  to  Dundee.  The  prospect  from, 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Moncrieif  is  denominated  by 
Pennant  the  glory  of  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  its  agriculture,  this  county  must  be  AgriciW 
considered,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  as  consisting  of  Three  &*> 
three  divisions  of  very  unequal  extent  j  but  which  re-tnct>" 
•anble  each  other  so  little  in  the  nature  of  their  territory, 
that  little  similarity  can  be  expeoted  to  exist  between  the 
practices  which  have  originated  in  thenu 

The  Carse  of  Gowrie  extends  from  east  to  west  sixteen  itt  Dirtrfct. 
nules  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Tay.     It  is  ^JJJ^f 
along  narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  ascent 
which  terminates  in  the  Sidlaw  hills,  which  here  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  §trathm6re.     The  level  territory  of 
theJCarse  amounts  in  extent  to  about  1 8,000  acres,  in  gene- 
ral of  an  extremely  rich  and  fertile  clay  soil.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  sort  of  alluvial  or  delta  land,  similar  to 
that  which  forms  the  celebrated  Delta  of  Egypt,  or  plain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  or  similar  to  those  fertile  tracts 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  In* 
das,  or  the  Mississippi     The  Carse  has  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  ages,  and  has  grown  rich  by  the  spoils  of 
the  Highlands.     The   heavy  rains  which  fall  near  the 
sources  of  the  Earn,  the  Tay,  the  Tummel*  the  Garry, 
the  Isla,  and  their  tributary  streams,  have  washed  down 
great  portions  of  soil,  and  have  laid  bare  the  rocks  of  the 
highest  mountains.     During  heavy  floods  the   coarsest 
particles  that  have  been  tore  away  by  the  torrent  subsid* 
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Agricul    most  rapidly,  and  form  a  porous  gravelly  soil  near  the 


tura. 


mountains ;  but  the  lighter  and  finer  particles,  whet-bet 
originally  produced  by  vegetation,  or  washed  from     the 
^mouldering   rocks,   have  continued  to  float   along      the 
stream  to  a  great  distance,  and  have  only  been  tlepoeAta 
jwhen  the  river  assumed  a  slow  and  majestic  course,  or*    *** 
ther  when  the  progress  of  its  waters  began  to  be  impe^Jfid 
by  the  reaction  of  the  tide  from  the  ocean.    The  Carse     ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  what  is  called  in  oC^10 
quarters  sea-niud  or  sleech,  consolidated  by  time  and  ygP* 
dual  depositation.    The  present  Duke  of  Athol  lately       rc* 
marked,  at  a  public  meeting,  with  much  truth,  th^0-t" 
every  man  had  his  own,   the  proprietors  6f  the 
would  have  nothing  but  the  barren  sand  upon  the 
shore  ;  and  the  Grampians  would  be  covered  with  a 
tile  soil,  and  with  the  vegetation  which  it  produces. 

Old  courses     There  is  a  tradition,  as  already  mentioned,  universa. 

aod  Eam.  prevalent  through  this  part  of  the  country,  that  forme^r^/f 
the  river  Tay  occupied  a  very  different  bed  from  what  & 
1  does  at  present :  That  it  entered  the  Carse  westward  of 
Inchyra,  and  shaped  its  course  along  those  grounds  which 
are  still  hollow,  and  remarkably  low,  between  the  estates 
of  Glencarse  and  Pitfour :  That  it  approached  the  hills  at 
Glendoick,  and  continued  skirting  them  eastward  by  Pit- 
roddy,  Flawcraig,  Craigdilly,  Ballendean,  Baledgarno, 
and  Rossie  :  That  at  the  Snabs  of  Drimmie  it  sent  off  a 
portion  of  its  waters,  which  entered  the  parish  of  Longfbr- 
gan  between  the  hills  of  Forgan  and  Dron  ;  directing  its 
course  eastward  through  that  vale,  and,  after  receiving  se- 
veral burns  or  rivulets  in  its  passage,  returned  into  its  pa- 
rent river  at  Invergowrie,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Gowrie. 
The  same  tradition  adds,  that  the  river  Earn  continued  its 
separate  course  till  it  was  joined  by  the  Tay  below  Errol : 
That  the  whole  low  grounds  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  were 
then  covered  with  water,  out  of  which  arose  a  number  of 
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uhflis  or  inches,  which  retain  their  names  to  this  day ;  Africul- 
tach  as,  Inchyra,  or  Inchsheriff,  Inchcoofiins,  T~»*»H  ■  ■  r  w  ■  -  ir 
chad,  Megginch,  Inchmartin,  and  Inchture :  That  the  rock 
Bpoa  which  Castle  Huntly  now  stands  was  then  washed 
with  water,  and  that  the  stones  of  which  the  original  for* 
taliee  was  built  were  brought  by  boats  from  Kingoody  or 
Mftoefidd  quarry. 

The  various  substrata  in  this  district  might  likewise  fabttrataaf 
be  a  snbject  of  curious  investigation.     By  an  examination  of  Cowrie. 
lately  taken  at  the  braes  of  Monorgan  and  Polgavie  or  Po  w- 
gavie,  where  the  river  Tay  has  made  its  greatest  encroach* 
toents,  and  where  the  banks  are  from  nineteen  to  twenty  feet 
perpendicular  height,  the  following  strata  can  be  distinctly 
triced :  1st,  A  brownish  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  vege- 
table earth,  about  one  foot  and  a  half  deep,  forming  the  pre- 
leat  prolific  upper  surface :   2d,  Of  about  four  feet  deep  of 
brownish  free  clay,  with  a  proportion  of  sand,  but  no  ve- 
getable matter.    The  only  difference  between  these  two 
is  probably  owing  to  cultivation,  manure,  sun,  and  air : 
3d,  About  two  feet  thrjee  inches  of  a  poor  yellowish  clay, 
without  sand,  but  mixed  with  cockle,  muscle,  and  other 
marine  shells,  but  no  vegetable  substances :  4th,  A  strong 
Mae  day,  three  feet  and  a  half  deep,  containing  sea-shells 
tad  roots  of  vegetables  ;  the  growth  of  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  checked  by  the  superincumbent  stratum : 
5th,  Also  a  strong  blue  clay,  with  yellowish  seams  in  it, 
about  five  feet  deep,  and  containing  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  substances  than  the  fourth  stratum,  but 
under  like  circumstances :  6th,  Three  feet  depth  of  the 
tame  kind  of  strong  blue  clay,  mixed  with  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  vegetable  roots  than  in  the  fifth 
stratum,  but  which  also  seem  to  have  been  borne  down, 
*&i  their  vegetation  extinguished,  by  some  superior  pres- 
ent.  These  three  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 

p* 
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Agricul-  small  seam  of  sand  and  clay,  which  fonns  *  prety  ex«ct 
i_,  line  of  division,  and  through  which  the  vegetable  „  roots 

do  not  seem  to  have  passed  :  7th,  A  real  peat-moss,  near 
four  feet  deep*  quite  full  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
with  roots,  trunks,  and  branches  of  trees,  the  surface  of 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  Tay  » in  upany  places  of  which 
the  moss  can  be  distinctly  traced  perfectly  entire,  clean, 
and  firm,  without  having  receiVod  the  least  injury  from 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  out  of  which,  a£  other 
places,  great  quantities  of  peats  for  fuel  have  been  dug  at 
different  periods,  and  are  so  srilU    It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  in  this  stratum  many  roots  of  large  trees  are  to  be 
found,  principally  allar  (alder)  and  birch,  at  about  thir- 
teen feet  distant  from  each  other,  perfectly  upright,  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  the  trees  had  originally  grown, 
with  their  ramifications  extended  among  the  moss,  and 
some,  of  their  smaller  fibres  penetrating  the  clay  below. 
The  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  lying  horizontally 
are  all  fresh,  and  have  the   appearance  of  having  been 
borne  down  and  laid  flat  by  some  powerful  cause  ;  and, 
what  is  also  very  remarkable,  many  of  the  roots  seem  to 
have  their  trunks  cut  off  about  si*  inches  above  the  ori- 
ginal surface.     8th,  Immediately  below  the  peat  moss  is 
blue  clay  without  an,y  mixture,  and  no  vegetable  roots  or 
substances. 
Brae*  of  the     The  banks  or  braes  of  the  Carse,  sloping  gently  with    * 
southern  aspect,  contain   nearly   T000  acres    of  a  dee 
h axle- coloured  loam.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  ascent  thei 
are  about  5000  acres  of  a  sharp  gravelly  soil.  The  high* 
grounds  consist  of  pasturage,  and  of  territory  inaccessib! 
to  the  plough,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  covered  wil 
plantations  of  oak,  beech,  a<&,  sycamore,  elm,  larix,  ai 
Scots  fir.      No  district  in  Scotland  enjoys  a  climate  xnoi 
mild  and  favourable  to  vegetation  than  the  Carse  of  Gowrii 
The  chain  of  hills  stretching  from  Perth  eastward  rises  hig^T 
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above  the  -district,  and  forms  a  most  complete  shelter  from  Agrieafc 
tht  northerly  winds.  It  is  screened  from  the  winds  of  the 
Eastern  Sea  by  the  hills  of  Angus  and  Fife,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  Frith 
between  Dundee  and  the  Ocean%  The  frost  and  snow 
are  so  moderate  that  they  seldom  interrupt  the  operations 
of  husbandry ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little 
cause  to  complain  of  warn  of  ram.  Leases  are  usually 
panted  for  nineteen  years ;  and  the  rent  generally  stipu* 
lated  includes  one-half  boll  of  wheat,  and  one-half  boll  of 
barley,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  money,  per  acre.  The 
farms  are  generally  from  100  to  300  acres  in  extent;  a 
considerable  number  are  of  inferior  dimension  to  the  first 
of  these  numbers ;   and  very  few  are  larger  than  800 


The  farms  of  the  Low  Catse  are  classed  kitb  six  divi*R<**t»onr. 
sions,  as  nearly  equal  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
permit ;  and  the  following  rotation  is  that  which  is  most 
generally  approved  of:  1st  year,  Summer- fallow,  the  land 
dunged  ;  2d,  Wheat ;  3d,  Peas,  or  peas  and  beans  5  4th, 
Barley,  with  twenty  or  twenty- four  pounds  red  clover, 
and  one  bushel  rye-grass  $  5th,  Clover  ;  6th,  Oats. 

On  the  banks  or  braes  of  the  Carsc  a  rotation  some* 
what  different,  by  which  fallow  is  entirely  excluded,  has 
been  lately  adopted,  and  which  is  as  follows:  1st  year, 
Peas  or  other  green  crop,  the  land  dunged  ;  2d,  Wheat  1 
3d,  Barley,  twenty  pound  red  clover,  and  one- half  bushel 
rye-grass  ;  4th,  Clover ;  5th,  Oats. 

Jn  the  higher  and  more  exposed  p^rts  of  the  district 
bordering  on  the  Carse,  particularly  where  the  lands  are 
inclosed  and  subdivided  with  stone  fences,  and  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  considered  as  better  adipted  for  raising 
grass  than  corn,  the  following  is  considered  as  the  best  rota- 
tion of  craps:  1st  year,  Turnip,  or  other  green  crop,  the 
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AgricuJ.  land  dunged  ;  2d,  Barley,  with  eight  poinds  red  clover, 

t  eight  poumds  white  ditto,  four  pounds  rib-grass,  and  on* 

and  a  half  or  two  bushels  rye-grass;  3d,  Grass  generally 

made  into  hay  ;  4th,  Grass  pastured  ;  5th,  Grass  pastured; 

6th,  Grass  pastured  ;  7th,  Oats ;  8th,  Barley: 

Besides  the  crops  here  mentioned,  potatoes  are  generally 
cultivated ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  are  more 
weighty  crops  to  be  seen.  Flax  is  cultivated  upon  every 
farm,  though  in  small  quantities,  and  is  often  sold  upon  the 
field.  The  thrashing  machine  was  first  introduced  in  1 787 
by  George  Paterson,  Esq.  of  Castle  Huntly,  and  is  now 
universally  used. 
Wages.  Though  this  district  is  perhaps  as  closely  inhabited,  and 

as  well  peopled,  as  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in  Scot* 
land,  where  no  large  manufacturing  towns  are  situated, 
and  though  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  employed  in 
husbandry,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  price  of  labour  has,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  risen  to  nearly  double 
what  it  was  before  that  period ;  nor  could  the  extra  works, 
such  as  turnpike-roads,  planting,  inclosing,  draining,  Sec. 
be  carried  on  but  by  means  of  strangers,  of  which  a  consi- 
derable number  come  here  every  spring  from  Inverness- 
shire  and  other  northern  counties,  each  of  whom  returns  to 
his  own  country  about  Martinmas  with  eight  or  ten  pounds 
in  his  pocket.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  in  this  district  are  induced  to  go  into  the  ma* 
nufacturing  towns  of  Perth  and  Dundee,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  wages  they  receive ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  vicinity  of  these  towns  is  advantageous 
to  the  district  in  point  of  ready  markets,  yet  it  is  also 
obvious  that  the  same  cause  has  tended  to  raise  the  price 
of  labour  very  considerably. 

The  ploughmen  get  up  in  winter  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  are  employed  in  the  stable  till  nine  o'clock,  in  feeding 
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sad  dialling  ctoh  his  own  pair  of  horse*.  After  break-  Agrictl. 
£ast  the  ploughs  or  carts  are  in  employment  for  the  re-  • 
jnfindar  of  the  day ;  reserving  only  as  much  light  as 
may  suffice  for  repeating  the  operation  of  feeding  and 
cleaning  the  horses.  When  the  more  busy  season  of  the 
spring  sets  in,  the  plough  is  more  diligently  plied,  being 
under  yoke  from  nine  to  ten  hours,  with  a  short  in- 
tcrval  of  .an  hour  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  a  simi- 
lar rest  about  two  o'clock.  In  the  barley  seed  time,  and 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  months,  the  ploughmen 
get  up  by  four  in  the  morning  ;  they  are  in  the  stable  by 
five  o'clock ;  and  unyoking  about  ten,  are  employed  in 
cutting  grass,  and  taking  care  of  their  horses,  until  two 
o'clock,  when  they  again  get  under  the  yoke  until  seven 
«t  night. 

The  dayrlabourer,  as  in  other  counties,  begins  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  gives  over  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening,  working  for  about  ten  hours. 

The  farm-servants  receive  six  bolls  and  a  half  of  oat*  F°°d  °f 
anesl,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  salt,  besides  their  wy?** 
/wages.     They  seldom  or  never  eat  in  the  fanrier(s  fa- 
mily.     There  is  a  house  adjoining  to  the  offices  allotted 
£qt  them,  in  which  they  lodge  and  eat.     The  farmer  af- 
fords them  fuel ;  and,  besides  the  allowance  above  men- 
tioned, they  receive  an  English  pint  of  sweet  milk,  or 
double  that  quantity  of  butter-milk,  tp  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  sapper  ;  so  that  the  oat-meal,  with  milk,  which  they 
cook  in  different  ways,  is  their  constant  food,  three  times 
a-day,  throughout  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  inclu- 
ded; the  quantity  of  meal  allowed  being  thirty-six  ounces 
to  each  man  a-day.  ''" 

The  food  of  the  reapers  consists  of  bread  and  small- 
er for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  for  supper  porridge  of 
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oat-meal,  salt,  and  water,  and  the  allowance  of  tail*,  made 
■  to  the  ploughman. 

The  farmer  sends  ■  quantity  of  meal  to  the  bakehouse, 
which  is  returned  at  the  rate  of  twelve  loaves  from  each 
eight  pounds  of  meal,  which  affords  breakfast  for  twelve 
reapers,  with  the  addition  of  two  English  pints  of  facer 
to  each  ,  and  for  dinner  three  pints  are  allowed  to  the  same 
quantity  of  bread. 

When  [the  farm-servants  arc  employed  in  carting  the 
com  to  the  stackyard  (for  here  they  are  never  employee* 
in  reaping),  they  are  maintained  along  with  the  reapeis, 
and  their  allowance  of  meal  proportionally  deducted. 

The  only  artificial  manure  used  in  the  Carse  is  lime,  o) 
which,  from  tli-  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  north  of  England 
about  24,000bolls  of  calcined,  but  unslaked  limestone, callec 
thelh,  are  annually  imported  ,  each  boll  measures  four  i'U 
Jots  wheat  measure.  Thus,  holding  the  lime  to  be  Is.  6d 
j>tr  boll,  the  sum  annually  expended  is  L.1S0O.  Two- 
horse  ploughs  are  used,  not wrthstau ding  the  natural  stiff 
ness  of  the  soil,  but  the  hones  Bust  be  large  sad  strong 
Few-  Mack  cattle  are  kept»  as  only  s  fifth  or  sixth  part  a 
*  farm  is  in  grass;  but  young  cattle  are  purchased  in  Oe 
tober  to  consume  the  straw,  and  tney  axe  sold  in  the  «c 
reeding  month  of  May.  Very  few  sheep  are  kept ;  bo 
there  may  be  about  2000  hogs  reared  annually  in  this  dut 
trict.  They  are  principally  fed  on  clover  in  summer,  an 
potatoes,  and  what  they  can  pick  in  the  straw- yard,  i 
.winter.  Pork  and  bacon  constitute  a  greater  proportio 
of  the  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  here  than  in  an; 
other  part  of  Scotland  t  and  there  is  scarcely  a  mannfac 
turer,  tradesman,  or  labourer,  who  does  not  feed  one  e 
two  pigs  every  year  for  the  use  of  his  family  ;  the  re 
mainder  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of  Pert 
and  Dundee.     Young  pigs  sell  for  5s.  or  Gs.  at  six  week 
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old,  and  pork  at  4*.  to  4s.  G&.per  stone  of  sixteen  pounds  Anient 
Amsterdam^  \*    ¥     ,# 

Ai  the  soil  of  the  Carse  is  wet  and  stiff,  draining  is  anBmbaalfr  ' 
okjdt  of  considerable  importance  ;  and  accordingly  tlie 
famers  are  usually  taken  bound  in  their  leases  to  clear  out 
ill  the  drains  on  their  lands,  which  are  usually  open 
ditches,  annually  before  August ;  with  permission  to  the 
landlord,  if  the  operation  shall  be  neglected,  to  perform 
it  himself  at  the  expence  of  the  tenant.  As  the  Frith  of 
Taj  has  in  some  quarters  made  considerable  encroach- 
ments, washing  away  the  soil,  strong  bulwarks  have  been 
erected,  particularly  at  Enrol,  for  the  defence  of  the  land 
against  the  sea.  Besides  stretching  along  the  coast,  piers 
were  ran  some  length  into  the  river.  They  have  a  consi- 
derable effect.  A  strong  crop  of  reeds  grows  annually  in 
the  mud,  over  which  the  tide  regularly  flows,  which  help 
to  diminish  its  influence,  and  by  their  roots  to  consolidate 
the  earth ;  and  the  bank,  which  formerly  was  so  yielding, 
it  become  a  firm  beach,  covered  with  young  planting, 
which  is  of  use  both  for  ornament  and  protection.  But 
what  is  profitable  by  land  is  hurtful  by  water.  The  long 
piers  are  thought  to  have  altered  the  position  of  the  banks 
oq  which  the  salmon  were  caught,  and  they  seem  to  {ilwc 
deserted  that  part  of  the  coast. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  obtain  roads  Roads 
in  this  district  that  were  capable  of  being  passed  with  any 
aort  of  carriage  in  rainy  seasons*  This  operated  as  a  se. 
vere  impediment  to  agriculture ;  but  it  has  at  last  been 
removed  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  proprietors  and 
leading  farmers  of  the  district ;  an  excellent  road  has 
heen  made  along  the  whole  Carse  from  Perth  to  Dundee, 
with  bye-roads  communicating  to  the  different  harbours. 
h  *  scarcely  necessary  to  remark ,  that  the  cultivation  of 
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Aerint-   above  mentioned.     The   third  stratum  is  composed  |  ■ — .f 
fa    v     .  heath  and  a  little  bent-grass,  but  chiefly  of  the  deciduousssssn 

parts  of  the  former.      It  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  Wwl — 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  moss  in  question  is,  upo^^n 
on  average,  fully  seven  feet  deep,  and  has  in  all  probab=i_  i. 
lity  Iain  undisturbed  since  its  formation.  This  is  r. :■.!].—  ■  -j 
the  high  mint.  Tbe  remainder,  called  the  low  most,  lie^^( 
to  a  considerable  breadth  around  the  extremities  of  ti — rr» 
high,  and  is,  upon  an  average,  not  above  three  feet  Sn 
depth,  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  digging  —-;,;" 
peats.  These  are  formed  of  that  stratum  of  the  moss  on  "^By 
that  lies  four  feet  below  the  surface  and  downwards  ;  tK-ie 
rest  is  improper  for  the  purpose,  and  is  thrown  aside. 
Ixfrj-v.-  In  (he  year  1736  Lord  Kaimcs  entered  into  the  posses  s. 
l  '..r.i  sion  of  the  estate  of  Blair  Drummond.     Long  before  thsst  M 

*"  period  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mcK,  and  oftr  -«a 
lamented  that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  turn  it  to 
Advantage.  Many  different  plans  were  now  proposed  ,  it 
length  it  was  resolved  to  attempt,  by  means  of  water,  « 
the  most  powerful  agent,  entirely  to  sweep  off  the  wheals 
body  of  moss. 

A  stream  of  water  sufficient  to  turn  a  common  corn-  rn»  ill 
will  carry  off  as  much  moss  as  twenty  men  can  throw  irsm  is 
it,  provided  they  be  stationed  at  the  distance  of  a  hundr~*4 
yards  from  each  other.  The  im  step  is  to  make  tatheif  J 
alongside  of  the  moss  a  drain  to  convey  tbe  water ;  stssc* 
for  this  operation  the  carte  clay  below  the  moss  b  pcoaJi- 
arly  favourable,  being  perfectly  free  from  stones  and  **" 
other  extraneous  substances,  and  at  the  same  time,  wis, 
moist,  slippery  as  soap  ;  so  that  not  only  it  is  easily  Am 
but  its  lubricity  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  the  w^"a 
ter  when  loaded  with  moss.  The  dimensions  proper  I 
the  drain  are  found  to  be  two  feet  tor  the  breadth,  a 
same  for  the  depth.     If  smaller,  it  eoctld  not  < 


eanV  receive  the  spadefuls  of  moss  ;  if  larger,  the  wajer  Agnail- 
mold  escape,  leaving  the  moss  behind.  This  drain  has 
ao  mdination  of  one  foot  in  a  hundred  yards.  The  more 
regularly  this  inclination  is  observed  throughout,  the 
es  will  the  moss  be  liable  to  obstructions  in  its  progress 
with  the  water.  The  drain  being  formed,  the  operator 
narks  off,  to  a  convenient  extent  alongside  of  it,  a  sec- 
ttea  of  moss  tea  feet  broad,  the  greatest  distance  from 
which  he  can  heave  his  spadeful  into  the  drain.  This  he 
repeatedly  does  till  the  entire  mass  be  removed  down  to 
the  clay.  He  then  digs  a  new  drain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Boss-bank,  turns  the  water  into  it,  and  proceeds  as  be- 
fore, leaving  the  moss  to  pursue  its  course  into  the  river 
Forth ;  a  receptacle  equally  convenient  and  rapacious ; 
upon  the  fortunate  situation  of  which,  happily  forming 
for  several  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  the  estate, 
without  the  interposition  of  any  neighbouring  proprietor, 
depended  the  very  existence  of  the  whole  operations. 

When  the  moss  is  entirely  removed,  the  clay  is  found 

to  be  incumbered  with  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of  trees 

standing  in  it  as  they  grew,  often  very  large.     Their 

trunks  are  also  found  frequently  lying  beside  them.     In 

the  course  of  their  operations  they  purposely  have  upon 

the  clay  a  stratum  of  moss  six  inches  thick.     This  in 

spring,  when  the   season  offers,    they  reduce  to  ashes, 

which  in  a  great  measure  insures  the  first  crop.     The 

ground  thus  cleared,  is  turned  over,  where  the  dryness 

sdinits,  with  a  plough,  and  where  too  soft  with  a  spade. 

A  month's  exposure  to  the  sun,  wind,  and  frost,  reduces 

the  clay  to  a  powder,  fitting  it  for  the  seed  in  March  and 

April.     A  crop  of  oats  is  the  first,  which  seldom  fails  of 

being  plentiful,  yielding  from  eight  to  ten  bolls  after  one. 

In  the  year  i  16 7  an  agreement  was  made  with  one  te- 
paut  for  a  portion  of  the  low  mo$s.    Tjiis,  as  being  the 


Agricul-       The  number  of  men  settled  in  this  moss  is  115;  ma 

■ * '113;  boys,  IIP;  girls,  193  ;  cows,  at  least  115;  ho 

and  carts,  35  ;  acres  cleared,  300 ;  bolls  of  grain  mi: 
2400,  at  an  average  of  eight  bolls  to  an  acre.  There 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  ft  law-suit  in  the  colony, 
a  single  instance  of  a  theft ;  nor  any  application  to 
public  charity  of  the  parish. 
soil  «o  the  There  is  another  large  tract  of  clay  soil  from  the  bri 
^*B*  of  Forteviot  on  the  Earn  to  the  confluence  of  that  r 
with  the  Tay.  The  soil  is  not  so  frequently  blue  a 
the  former;  it  is  chiefly  of  a  pale  brown,  owing  prob: 
to  the  greater  mixture  of  fresh  water  sediment,  car 
down  by  the  river,  and  more  suddenly  deposited  upon 
other  soil,  but  by  the  xction  of  tillage  now  incorpor 
with  it.  The,  red  or  brown  colour  results  from  parti 
of  iron,  which  are  gradually  deposited  by  a  river 
runs  a  very  long  course. 

All  the  land  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded  is  commi 
called  hovgb ,-  and  wherever  the  rivers  or  larger  brook 
net  flow  from  lakes  large  enough  to  serve  aa  reaen 
for  holding  the  torrent!  from  the  mountains  end  U 
grounds,  they  are  liable  to  swell  suddenly,  to  over 
their  banks,  and  to  daposite  a  great  quantity  of  aena 
occasionally.  Ob  all  the  flat  land  within  the  reac 
these  ionnndationi  where  the  current  if  rapid,  b* 
gravel  an  left,  where  it  mores  slowly,  and  is  depot* 
and  where  the  water  becomes  stagnant,  the  acdinm 
composed  of  the  finest  particles  of  earth.  The  degn 
its  barrenness  or  richness  depends  oa  the  nature  oi 
•oil  carried  down  by  the  stream,  and  on  the  rapidi 
slowness  of  the  earrcnt.  There  is  a  considerable  e: 
of  this  kind  of  haugh  ground  wherever  the  Earn  1 
beyond  its  ordinary  channel ;  and  also  on  the  Allan, 
no  *bt  rivers  in  Strathearn  that  flow  into  the  Tay. 


Tbe  soil  called  loam  abounds,  and  is  interspersed  with .  Agrlad. 
blithe  rest.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  qua-    '  w      r 
lityaf  a  soil,  if  it  has  been  long  in  tillage,  and  enriching 
manures  added  to  it,  it  becomes  loam,  as  may  be  seen  a- 
roand  all  the  ancient  towns  or  villages  in  Scotland.     Aa 
Strathmore  and  Strathearn  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation, a  great  proportion  of  the  soil  is  necessarily  in  this 
condition.    At  the  same  time  the  distinction  between  out-, 
field  and  infield  still  exists  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  is 
nnch  of  that  sort  called  till,  but  a  light  free  soil  is  upon 
4c  whole  the  most  abundant.  There  are  also  large  moors 
to  the  high  grounds. 

Lime  is  a  manure  in  general  use ;  and  if  it  be  distant  Lim«  tad 
the  farmers  endeavour  to  carry  it  in  a  calcined  state,  while 


water  is  dissipated  and  the  lime  light.  It  is  carried 
from  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  or  from  Perth,  to  a  great 
distance^  in  all  directions.  lime  is  also  found  and  cal- 
cined on  Loch  Earn,.  Peats  and  wood  are  used  as  fuel. 
Marl  has  been  found  in  a  great  variety  of  districts. 

Marl  is  found  for  the  most  part  in  small  lakes,  or  in 
hod-locked  bogs  and  mosses,  where  there  had  been  once  a 
lake  or  pond,  which  favoured  the  multiplication  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  wilk  which  produces  the  marl  lives  only  one 
year,  and  multiplies  prodigiously.  They  are  often  found  to 
adhere  to  the  long  grass  which  grows  in  the  pools  where 
they  breed ;  and  when  the  grass  decays,  it  is  laid  in  ho- 
rizontal strata  by  the  weight  of  the  animals  on  the  marl 
bed.  These  strata  ascertain  the  number  of  years  which 
the  marl  has  been  forming,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rings  of  trees  denote  their  age. 

When  the  wilks  happen  to  generate  in  springs,  or 

other  small  collections  of  water  that  are  in  moors  or 

other  higher  ground*  they  are  often  carried  down  in  the 

wet  season  to  the  first  still  water  ;  but  if  the  stream  is  not 

Vol.  IV.  Q^ 
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Agrictal-  atlc  to  carry  them  to  a  pond,  they  are  sometimes  lcft£^^ 
-  the  face  of  hills,  and  form  beds  of  marl  in  that  situation 


In  Glentill,  a  property  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol^^ 
there  is  a  field  of  marl  of  this  kind  thirty  feet  deep. 

From  the  remains  of  old  tracts  made  for  conveying  wa- 
ter, it  appears  that  the  practice  of  flooding  land  in  Strath- 
earn  was  formerly  rather  frequent  -%  but  the  introduction  of 
marl  and  lime  has  contributed  to  bring  the  practice  into 
disuse. 

To  avoid  an  unnecessary  repetition,  it  may  be  once  more 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  literature  which  is  so  generally 
diffused  in  Scotland  rapidly  conveys  into  every  quarter  of 
the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  improvements 
in  agriculture.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  farmers  possess  ca- 
pital, the  best  practices  known  in  the  island  prevail  i  and 
wherever  the  farms  are  small  and  the  tenants  poor,  though 
they  find  themselves  in  some  measure  tied  down  to  ancient 
defective  practices,  by  a  necessity  which  they  cannot  coa- 
troul,  yet  they  make  efforts  to  advance  in  the  beneficial  train 
Crop*,  of  which  they  see  before  thenar  an  example.  The  culture 
Tit***'  °^  w^eat  *s  kerc  the  great  object  of  husbandry  j  generally 
after  summer  fallow,  but  frequently  after  clover  ley.  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  district,  barley  and  oats  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  culture  of  flax  is  universal  in  this 
district,  but  is  not  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  any  one 
place.  The  farmers  generally  grow  some  for  their  own 
use  ;  and  where  the  land  is  more  favourable  for  this  crop, 
they  are  able  to  supply  those  whose  soil  does  not  raise  it 
to  advantage.  The  clay  land  seems  to  be  of  too  close  a 
texture  for  its  tender  roots,  and  binds  too  much  to  allow 
the  fibres  to  expand  in  quest  of  nourishment.  The 
light  sandy  soil  is  too  weak  to  carry  a  heavy  crop,  and 
is  too  much  exhausted  by  it  to  render  the  lint  crop  a 
sufficient  recompence  for  the  chance  of  failure  in  the  sub- 
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Etaacot  crops.    The  fittest  soil  for  lint  is  loam  and  haugh  Afdcil* 
land,  where  the  particles  are  not  so  close  as  in  clay  or  till,  ■■    ¥  i«j 
sad  the  strength  of  the  soil  fiilly  equ^l  to  the  food  which 
it  requires. 

The  foot  of  every  brook  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
water  runs  slowly,  and  plenty  of  fine  sediment  is  deposi- 
ted, making  an  annual  addition  to  the  soil,  carries  amazing- 
crops  of  lint*  On  the  banks  of  our  large  rivers,  where  the 
land  is  flooded  by  back  water,  the  lint  is  generally  a  good 
crop ;  and  lint  is  raised  successfully  the  second  crop  af- 
ter good  clover  ley.  It  is  true  that  this  crop  makes  no 
return  of  manure ;  and  by  the  thickness  of  its  stalk,  the 
anallness  of  its  leaf,  the  number  of  seeds  it  carries,  and 
its  fibrous  roots,  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a  great  degree  ; 
but  when  it  is  managed  with  judgment,  it  can  purchase 
manure,  and  besides  brings  a  considerable  profit :  nor 
does  it  rob  the  ground  more  than  other  culmiferous  plants, 
especially  wheat,  provided  the  land  be  fallowed  whenever 
the  crop  is  taken  off.  Red  clover,  and  other  grass  seeds, 
grow  when  sown  with  flax  seed  rather  better  than  with 
aoj  other  crop. 

The  culture  of  potatoes  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  ******* 
fbis  county,  especially  near  the  Highlands.  In  a  rainy  cli- 
mate, and  on  a  light  soil,  no  species  of  crop  promises  e- 
qnal  returns  to  the  husbandman,  or  equal  utility  to  the 
public*     When  new  ground  is  to  be  improved  by  a  po- 
tato crop,  they  are  planted  with  the  spade  in  what  are 
called  lazy  beds.     For  the  most  part  they  are   planted 
with  the  plough  in  drills,  which   practice  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Monteath  by  Mr  Buchanan  of  Cambusmore.  At 
other  times  they  are  put  in  with  a  foot  dibble,  and  hand- 
hoed  after  the  first  covering  with  the  spade.     This  mo 
thod  is  said  to  give  the  greatest  return  by  the  acre,  but 
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Agriod-   the  plough  requires  lest  labour,  is  by  far  better  for 
i— ~vJ_r  ground,  and  is  more  generally  used* 
Turnip,  Ac     The  cultivation  of  turnips  is  gradually  extruding 
to  the  upper  districts  of  the  country*   So  little 
rye,  or  hemp,  is  sown,  as  not  to  deserve  notice, 
for  drying  grain,  with  cast  iron-floors,  are  coming  ii 
general  use.  Oxen  are  not  used,  and  two-horse  carta 
likewise  gone  into  disuse.    Farms  extend  from  thirty 
four  hundred  acres,  and  are  greatest  where  the 
best  improved,  and  the  tenants  .most  wealthy  and  ii 
gent    A  huge  proportion  of  the  territory  ia  still 
dosed.    On  carse  lands,  where  arable  crops  are 
rapid  succession,  nothing  more  is  wanted  than  dttdm^^B  to 
drain  the  field.    Hedges  would  prevent  a  due  drcula^=soa 
of  the  air,  and  stone  walls  would  be  an  unnecessary 
pence.    In  mountainous  districts,  inclosing  is  an 
which  is  usually  found  too  expensive.    Stone  walls^   or 
what  is  called  double  dikes,  prevail  where  the  quarrmies 
are  convenient,  or  stones  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields,  ^md 
where  the  exposed  situation,  or  sterility  of  the  soil,  c~"<n- 
der  the  growth  of  thorns  precarious.     Hedge  and  dm-  tcfa 
prevail  where  the  land  requires  draining,  and  the  soil  5-  ^sof 
good  quality.     About  gentlemen's  houses,  the  stone  w^  *Us 
are  frequently  built  with  lime ;  but  in  most  other  pl^mces 
they  consist  of  dry  stone,  or  have  only  for  cement  wh^Bt  is 
called  mortar,  that  is,  clay. 
Live  stock.       Sheep  and  cows  constitute  the  principal  live  stocl^-  tf 
this  comity.     Horses  are  employed  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  farm ;  some  of  these  are  reared,  but  na^uty 
bought  in.     The  horses  of  the  low  part  of  the  cours-*1? 
are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  those  in  the  higr^*** 
grounds ;  yet  the  latter,  when  properly  fed,  have  nr»-<>*IC 
spirit  than  the  former,   and  can  endure  more   fati^"m3^" 
There  are  few  swine,  except  about  distilleries.  Dome  'ss  ^e 
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fowls  of  various  kinds  are  neither  very  plentiful  nor  very  Agricul- 


The  rearing  of  black  cattle  upon  the  hills  has  long  given 
place  to  sheep  upon  the  Ochils,  and  this  practice  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  mountainous  districts.  They  are  of 
the  Mack-faced  sort,  originally  bought  at  the  Linton  mar* 
kets»  but  the  country  now  supplies  itself.  The  native 
breed  of  black  tattle  is  not  of  a  good  sort.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  Perth  the  Angus  and  Fife  breeds  have  been  in* 
traduced  ;  in  the  west  the  Argyleshire  breed  is  prefer- 
red, or  that  of  Ayrshire.  In  the  lower  tracts,  upon  the 
rivers,  where  clover  and  turnips  are  cultivated  in  abund- 
ance, the  cows  are  fed  in  the  summer  upon  cut  clover, 
without  being  allowed  to  pasture  on  it.  In  the  moor- 
land parts  of  the  county,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  is 
mosdy  confined  to  his  flock  ;  and  in  the  districts  best  ad- 
apted for  grain,  the  raising  of  the  most  valuable  crops  is 
the  surest  way  of  making  the  greatest  returns.  In  some 
farms  which  consist  of  J  00  acres  or  more  of  arable  land, 
there  are  only  a  few  cows  to  give  milk  to  the  family.  In 
other  places,  farms  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  in  tillage  have 
ten  or  twelve  cows,  and  sometimes  more.  The  best  kind 
•f  milch  cows  give  from  ten  to  twelve  Scottish  pints  of 
milk  a-day,  and  an  inferior  kind  gives  only  from  six  to 
eight,  and  Highland  cows  sometimes  less.  In  the  in  id- 
land  parts,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  vnu*t  be  rested, 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  an  object  of  impo nance, 
where  the  pasture  for  cattle,  by  means  of  sown  .^rass,  is 
more  abundant  and  rich,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  better 
breed  of  cows,  in  respect  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk,  the  weight  of  the  carcase,  and  the  ease  of  tat- 
tening  them,  will  become  daily  a  matter  of  more  import* 
aacc.    The  farmers  themselves  are  very  sensible  of  this, 
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Agnail-  circumstance)  and  eager  for  the  most  part  for  a  bett^5^ 
«  ■   y  i     breed. 

The  climate  of  this  district,  with  regard  to  heat  an 
cold,  is  neither  so  warm  as  the  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
nor  so  cold  as  those  of  the  north.  It  is  not  so  rainy  a* 
on  the  west  coast,  nor  so  liable  to  fogs  and  blighting  east 
winds  as  the  counties  that  lie  upon  the  German  ocean  \ 
but  as  it  extends  nearly  across  the  islandf  the  extremities 
in  both  directions  are  subject  in  some  degree  to  these  va- 
rieties, while  the  midland  parts  of  the  county  feel  less  of 
the  effects  of  either,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  high  mount- 
ains, which  attract  the  clouds,  and  bring  on  local  rains, 
when  the  winds  are  westerly. 

Many  extensive  tracts  of  moor,  or  waste  lands,  still  re-< 
main  to  the  southward  of  the  Grampians ;  but  the  propri- 
etors are  in  every  quarter  anxious  for  their  improvement, 
either  by  plantations  or  agriculture,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  when  lime  is  spread  on 
short  heath,  where  the  ground  has  a  dry  bottom,  to  see 
white  clover  and  daises  rising  spontaneously  and  plen- 
tifully the  second  or  third  spring  thereafter,  where  not  a 
vestige  of  either,  nor  even  a  blade  of  grass,  was  formerly 
to  be  seen.  This  undoubtedly  indicates  the  existence  in 
•ancient  times  of  a  state  of  greater  fertility,  before  the 
mighty  forests  that  once  covered  this  district  were  cut 
Witodi.  down.  The  forest  of  Blackironside,  in  particular,  that  is, 
the  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn,  is  celebrated  in  Scot- 
tish story  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  adventures  of  Wal- 
lace and  his  followers.  At  present,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  plantations  which  are  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, there  is,  around  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  houses, 
a  fine  show  of  stately  trees  of  various  kinds,  which  re- 
lieve the  traveller's  eye,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  Within  these  few  years  the  proprietors  have  ex- 
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^fended  their  views  farther,  and  are  desirous  to  embellish  Agrkwi- 

tufe* 
tbeir  estates,  and  shelter  their  lands  as  well  as  their  man.  n.^ 

*sk»s;  and  from  what  has  been  already  done  in  this  re* 
spect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  persevere  in  beau- 
tifying and  enriching  their  country. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  district  the  woods  are  indeed 
very  extensive.  Copse  abounds  where  there  is  most 
-shelter,  and  where  the  country  seems  to  stand  least  in 
need  of  it.  The  oak  prevails  in  the  valleys  that  run  up 
into  the  Grampian*,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry ;  ash 
cq  the  sides  of  every  brook ;  the  alder  in  swamps  and 
spouty  land  %  and  birch  on  the  brow  of  every  hilL  These 
kinds  ar<p  often  found  intermixed  with  one  another  where 
the  ground  has  different  qualities  in  respect  of  exposure, 
fertility,  or  moisture. 

In  the  low  country  there  are  several  natural  woods, 
*here  the  plants  have  found  cover,  and  where  the  soil  was 
unfriendly  to  the  operations  of  the  plough  ;  but  there  are 
many  of  the  most  bleak  and  exposed  situations,  where 
hardly  a  shred  appears  to  afford  shelter  from  the  cold,  or 
to  hide  the  sterility  of  the  land. 

Oak  woods  are  cut  every  twenty-Jbur  or  twenty-six 
years.  A  few  spare  trees  of  the  most  thriving  appear- 
ance, and  of  the  best  figure,  are  left,  at  proper  distances, 
from  one  cutting  to  another,  and  sometimes  for  three  or 
four  cuttings.  The  purchasers  of  woods  begin  to  cut  a- 
hoot  the  1st  of  May,  and  usually  cease  by  contract  about 
the  middle  of  July.  When  the  bark  is  dried  it  is  sent 
off  Is  the  tanners,  and  if  they  reside  on  the  coast  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  nearest  port.  The  crooked  timber  of  proper 
*ize  is  sent  to  the  different  dock-yards  ;  the  other  timber 
u  either  made  into  spokes,  and  sent  to  towns  for  the  use  of 
the  coach-makers,  is  sold  to  the  country  people  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  or  reduced  to  charcoal  for  the  founderies ; 
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I Agricul-  but  the  practice  of  charring  timber  doe*  not  prevail 
much  as  formerly,  because  the  directors  of  these  work 
char  the  pit-coal  found  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
it  instead  of  the  other,  which  saves  them  a  long  carriage* 

The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  was  formerly  more  used  i 
tanning  leather  than  at  present,  because  it  seems  that  i 
virtues  are  now  found  inferior  to  those  of'  the  oak.     E. 
gives  the  leather  a  beautiful  light  brown  or  yellow 
lour.     The  bark  of  the  willow  and  mountain  ash  is 
equally  with  oak  bark.  The  second  is  said  to  be  a  po 
ful  astringent,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
a  good  substitute  for  it.     It  is  sought  by  the  tanners  prism 
jcipally  to  excite  a  fermentation  in  their  pooh. 

Proprietors  who  are  careful  to  improve  their  finance 
by  the  management  of  their  woods  do  often,  when  th^±J 


woods  are  newly  cut,  plant  all  the  vacant  *  spaces  vi 
trees  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  different 
soil.     Wherever  hazel  grows,  acorns  ought  to  be 
or  rather  young  oaks  planted.     Two  or  three  cuttings 
the  hazel,  which  is  done  at  a  small  expence,  would 
until  the  oaks  get  the  mastery.     The  hazel  and  oak  < 
light  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  exposure,  a  dry  li^ 
gravel  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  not  far  up  the  hill.     Ev 
hazel  wood  has  some  oak,  and  every  oak  wood  some 
zel  interspersed,  which  shews  that  they  are  kindred  plaT^**s 
in  respect  of  nourishment,  although  very  different  in  po 
of  value. 
Third,  or        The  third  district  of  this  county,  in  an  agricultu^"^ 
jj-frjgk      point  of  view,  is  that  included  within,  or  rather  formed,    M^J 
the  Grampian  mountains.     The  Highlands  of  Scotia- ^^ 
ma j  be  divided  into  four  districts:  the  western,  as  th 
of  An.-yleshire  ;  the  northern,  as  those  of  Inverness-shL 
&.c  ;  the  eastern,  as  those  of  Braemar,  &c.   &c. ; 
the  central,  or  southern,  which  are  those  of  PerthshL 
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under  coosideratum.    This  district  may  be  regarded  AgricuU 

tore* 
as  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  at  large.   Its  sub-  <  ■  ■  ■■  v     ■> 

divisions  are  marked  by  glens  or  valleys,  which  have 
been  in  general  already  mentioned.  They  are  those  of 
Rannoch,  Glenlyon,  Glenlochie,  Glendochart,  the  enviT 
tons  of  Loch  Tay,  Strath  Tay,  the  valley  of  Athol, 
Glenqueich,  and  Glenshec. 

The  soil  of  a  country  whose  surface  is  greatly  diversi- 
fied is  generally  found  to  be  various.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  limits  of  variety  are  narrower  than  they  are  in 
most  other  hilly  districts.  There  is  no  clay  (strictly 
speaking),  and  very  little  light  sandy  soil,  found  in  the 
Highlands. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  pretty  uniformly  a  brown  Soil  of  the 
loam  of  great  natural  fertility  (as  appears  most  evidently    * 
in  the  flax  it  produces) ;  a  species  of  soil  which  is  fre- 
quently found  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  to  a  great  height ; 
even  to  the  tops  of  the  lower  stages  of  hill,  we  frequently 
find  some  depth  of  similar  soil,  under  the  black  moory 
earth  of  the  heath.     But  on  so  varied  a  surface,  a  uni- 
formity either  of  quality  or  depth  must  not  be  expected. 
In  the  Highland  valleys,  unless  on  the  river- formed  haughs, 
the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  lodged  in  the  pits  and  hollows 
formed  by  the  irregular  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock,  or 
among  loose  stones  thrown  confusedly  upon  the  surface. 

On  what  may  be  termed  the  natural  surface  of  the 
Highland  valleys,  there  are  no  large  areas  of  free  cultura- 
Wc  soil,  like  those  found  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
the  island.  It  is  in  general  rugged  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
even  the  scanty  plots  of  free  surface  which  now  are  ob- 
servable, have  many  of  them  been  evidently  cleared  by 
the  industry  of  man ;  for  even  the  haughs  are  some  of 
them  found  strewed  with  large  fragments  of  rock,  and  other 
brge  stones,  torn  from  the  mountain  sides  by  torrents,  or 
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A£j^»  thrown  firom  them  in  the  original  formation.  The  soil  c 
the  mountains,  however,  as  formerlj  mentioned,  is  axs 
counted  superior  to  that  of  some  of  the  mountains  ii 
Yorkshire*  In  general,  the  slopes  of  hills,  whose  inclmt 
tion  or  aspect  is  towards  the  north,  are  at  present  mon 
fertile  than  those  which  lie  with  a  southern  aspect.  Se 
▼era!  conjectures  might  be  formed  to  account  for  thit 
phenomenon.  Soils  ljing  with  a  southern  aspect  art 
more  liable  to  be  acted  apon  bj  an  alternation  of  frost  am 
snow  than  those  of  a  contrary  aspect,  which  frequently 
remain  locked  fast  and  secure  from  waste,  while  tb 
other  is  loosened  by  the  sun,  and  carried  off  by  die  shower 
falling  in  the  intervals  of  thaw.  At  all  times,  soils  whid 
face  the  south  are  more  liable  to  be  carried  away  bj 
heavy  rains,  which  are  generally  impelled  from  the  soud 
or  south-west  >  the  exhaustion,  too,  of  soils  of  a  soutben 
aspect,  stimulated  by  a  more  genial  climature,  may  ban 
been  greater  during  ages  past  than  those  which  have  laii 
with  a  northern  aspect. 

Where  the  depth  of  soil  ts  altogether  uncertain,  ani 
where  there  is  no  regularity  of  strata  near  the  surface, 
the  subsoil  cannot  be  spoken  of  with  precision.  The  ri- 
ver-formed lands,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  are  thi 
only  parts  of  the  Highlands  in  which  a  regularity  .of  soi 
and  subsoil  is  observable.  Here  the  top  soil  is  gravelrj 
loam  of  various  qualities,  and  the  subsoil  gravel  or  sand 
er  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes  of  great  depth,  and  of  s 
fertile  nature,  if  we  judge  from  the  rapid  growth  and  un, 
usual  size  of  trees  rooted  in  these  river-formed  lands. 
All  that  requires  to  be  said  of  the  substrata  of  the  native 
soils,  is,  that  in  general  they  are  of  a  sound  dry  absorb- 
ent nature ;  with  nevertheless  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cold-bottomed  land  scattered  in  patches  on  the  slopes, 
mid  here  and  there  blotted  plots  of  a  boggy  tendency, 
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Iwaring  little  more  than  aquatic  plants  .*  yet  it  is  obser-  A^^ 
^able  that  quicksands  and  rotten  grounds,  excepting  the 
peatmosses  of  the  hills,  are  less  prevalent  here  than  in 
most  hilly  districts.     There  are  no  hidden  beds  of  clay 
to  check  the  descent  of  internal  waters ;  the  surface  of  so* 
Kd  rock  alone,  it  is  probable,  returns  them  to  the  surface. 
-Considering  the  latitude,  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-six 
degrees,  the  elevation  even  of  the  valleys,  and  the  height 
and  nakedness  of  the  hills,  a  severity  of  climate  might 
be  expected.    It  is,  however,  found  that  the  climate  of 
Breadalbane  (Braedyallapin),  the  braes  of  Scotland,  or 
heights  of  the  Highlands,  is  not  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  moorlands  of  Yorkshire.     The  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  day  in  winter  is  a  natural  disadvantage  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  spring  in   general  is  here  perhaps 
somewhat  later  ;  but  in  the  quantity  and  continuance  of 
snow,  the  severity  of  frost,  the  strength  of  vegetation, 
and  the  season  of  harvest,  under  similar  management,  the 
difference  would  be  difficult  to  trace.     Indeed,  the  moun- 
tains of  Perthshire,  under  proper  management,  would  not, 
it  is  apprehended,  be  behind  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire in  the  seasons  of  corn  harvest ;  and  comparatively 
with  these,  the  central  Highlands  enjoy  a  drier  harvest, 
and  generally  a  drier  climature,  excepting  the  western 
margin  of  the  district,  which  in  moistness  of  climate  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the  western  extremity   of  England* 
Even  in  so  short  a  distance  as  the  length  of  Loch  Tay, 
fifteen  miles,  the  difference  of  climature,  with  respect  to 
moistness,  is  very  great.    In  point  of  warmth,  the  degrees 
of  elevation  of  the  different  glens,  and  of  the  parts  of  the 
same   glen,  also  produce  a   difference  in  the  climate; 
those  which  are  most  elevated  being  least  favourable  for 
jKable  crops. 

JJjpon  the  whole,  however,  the  luxuriancy  of  vegeta- 
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A^rltul-    lion,  both  in  the  herbaceous  and  the  ligneous  tribe),  is 
1  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 

island.  It  has  been  particularly  remarked,  that  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  almost  every  species,  luxuriate  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Tbe  larches  of  Blair  and  Dunkeld, 
and  the  limes  and  beeches  of  Tayrnouth,  evince  a  stature 
and  a  rapidity  of  growth,  not  perhaps  to  be  equalled  in 
the  island. 
Ljuguigc  Till  we  have  finished  the  description  of  the  Lowland 
districts  of  Scotland,  in  the  counties  of  Angus,  Kincar- 
dine, Aberdeen,  &c.  we  shall  avoid  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  past  and  present  state  of  the  High- 
lands, tbe  mode  in  which  the  soil  was  anciently  occu- 
pied, or  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  into  clans  under 
separate  chieftains,  and  the  effect  which  these  circum- 
stances produced  upon  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  established  language 
of  this  part  of  the  Highlands  is  the  Erse,  a  dialect  of  the 
Gaelic,  which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  living  Ian. 
,  guagc  in  Europe.     The  English  language,  however,  ht 

now  working  its  way  into  the  most  inward  recesses  of 
the  Highlands,  and  will,  in  a  few  years,  probably  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  Erse  ;  a  circumstance  which,  when- 
ever it  may  take  place,  will  be  fortunate  for  the  country; 
as  it  will  assimilate  it  mote  intimately  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  It  is  now  universally  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  central  Highlands.  Hence  it  is  spoken  in 
greater  purity  here  than  in  the  Lowland  districts.  From 
the  intercourse,  however,  which  the  Highlanders  have 
with  these  districts,  and  from  the  teachers  having  the 
Lowland  accent,  the  tone  and  many  of  the  provincialisms 
of  the  Lowlands  are  in  use. 

Tie  principal  misfortune  of  the  Highlands  at  all  times 
has  been,  that  they  contained  too  many  inhabitants.    The 
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species  of  farm,  excepting  the  modern  sheep  farm,  is  AgricO- 

tUT6« 

uniformly  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  High-  <  v  ■.  s 
lands.  Not  the  larger  ones  only,  but  each  subdivision, 
though  ever  so  minute,  whether  "  plough-gate,'9  "  half- 
jlough,"  or  "  horse-gang,"  has  its  pittance  of  hill  and 
*vale,  and  its  share  of  each  description  of  land,  as  arable, 
meadow,  green  pasture,  and  moor. 

To  give  ageneral  idea  of  a  Highland  farm,  it  will  be  re- Highland 
^uisite  to  mention  the  ancient  distribution  of  lands,  which  fcr£ejJ*> 
may  be  said  to  remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day,  ex- 
cepting a  few  modern  improvements,  and  except  where 
modern  sheep  farms  have  gained  a  footing. 

The  valleys,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  separated 
from  the  hills  by  a  stone  fence,  called  the  "  head  dike" 
(or  by  an  imaginary  line  of  partition  answering  to  it), 
rnoning  along  the  brae  or  slope,  and  generally  on  the  up- 
per side  of  it,  but  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  soil 
and  produce ;  the  more  productive  or  the  greener  surface 
being  included  within  it ;  the  Mack  heathy  brows  of  the 
hills  being  left  out  as  moor.  The  valley  lands  contained 
within  these  two  dikes  are  laid  out,  or  have  grown  for- 
tuitously, into  arable  land,  meadow,  and  pasture. 

The  arable  lands  have  a  twofold  distinction :  A  portion 
of  them,  lying  near  the  "steading,"  or  homestall,  and  ge- 
nerally the  best  soiled  part,  is  termed  infield ;  is  kept, 
and  has  been  immemorially  kept,  in  tillage  :  and  upon 
this  description  of  lands  all  the  manure  which  the  coun- 
try has  afforded  for  ages,  together  with  earth  and  thatch 
of  demolished  huts,  &c.  &c.  has  been  laid.     The  other 
portion  of  the  arable  lands,  namely  such  plots  of  the  bot- 
toms or  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  as  are  sufficiently  level, 
*od  sufficiently  free  from  wood  and  stones,  to  be  ploughed, 
are  termed  outfield;  and  are  kept  in  corn  and  natural  ley, 
°*  vrecdy  wastes,  alternately,  without  receiving  the  small* 
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<f frical-  est  return  of  manure,  except  that  formerly  cattle  we* 
folded  upon  the  outfield  lands,  and  more  recently  Hm< 
has  been  in  some  instances  used  upon  them* 

Such  patches  as  lie  intermixed  among  plots  or  "fields' 
of  arable  land,  and  are  either  too  wet,  too  woody,  or  tot 
stony,  to  be  ploughed,  are  termed  meadoww  and  are  kep 
perpetually  under  the  scythe  and  sickle  for  a  scanty  sup 
ply  of  hay ;  being  every  year  shorn  to  the  quick,  am 
seldom,  if  erer,  manured* 

The  faces  of  the  braes,  the  roots  of  the  hills,  the  wood] 
or  rough  stony  wastes  of  the  bottoms,  with  a  small  plo 
near  the  house,  termed  "  door-land"  (for  baiting  horses 
upon  at  meal  times,  teddering  a  cow,  &c.),  are  kept  as 
pasture  for  cattle  in  summer,  and  sheep  in  winter ;  th< 
sheep,  and  generally  the  horses,  being  kept  during  sum 
mer  above  the  head  dike,  upon  the  moor  lands.  The* 
hill  lands,  or  moor,  are  laid  out,  or  distributed,  as  a  trail 
of  fortuitous  circumstances,  as  tumults  and  retaliation,  ai 
connections,  intrigues,  and  accommodation,  have  brough 
about.  In  general,  each  farm  reaches  across  half  thi 
valley,  namely,  from  the  river  or  burn  to  the  head  dike, 
and  has  generally  some  portion  of  moor  immediately 
above  it,  contiguous  to  the  green  pasture  grounds,  h 
some  cases,  however,  these  contiguous  moors  are  incon- 
siderable ;  and  in  others  are  in  a  state  of  commonage  be- 
tween two  or  more  farms,  and  are  always  so  among  the 
petty  tenants  of  the  same  farm.  When  the  Contiguous 
moor  is  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hill  stock 
in  summer,  a  portion  of  hill,  lying  perhaps  several  miles 
from  the  residence  of  the  occupier,  and  perhaps  common 
to  the  stock  of  several  farms,  makes  up  the  deficiency. 

In  these  detached  grazings  and  distant  sheelings  are 
involved  a  train  of  evils  :  the  drift  of  the  stock ;  the  dri- 
ving along  intermediate  grazings;    the  inconveniences 
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•ad  danger  of  having  stock  at  a  distance ;  tbe  never-cea-  **rfcO- 
sing  disputes  with  the  occupiers  of  the  surrounding  lands ;  <—  ^  ■# 
the  constant  hounding  and  harassing  of  stock;  and  by 
tbe  overstocking  of  parts  rendering  it  impracticable  for 
mere  judicious  managers  to  stock  with  discretion ;  the 
starving  stock  overrunning  by  day  or  by  night  the  kept 
grounds  of  such  managers*  The  consequence,  with  re- 
spect to  sheep  at  least,  is  the  poverty  and  death  of  part ; 
and  perhaps,  we  may  add,  the  unprofitableness  of  the 
whole,  that  is,  of  the  petty  flocks  of  the  smaller  tenantry* 
Under  this  description  of  farm  falls  the  principal  part  of 
the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  or  central  Highlands.  Of 
ltte,  however,  the  system  of  sheep-farming  has  gained 
some  footing,  but  is  yet  confined  to  the  heads  of  glens, 
where  the  valleys  are  narrow,  and  the  hill  lands  exten- 
sive ;  and  even  in  these  situations  it  is  not  universally  in- 
troduced* In  this  case  arable  and  meadow  lands  are  not 
requisite.  An  extent  of  hills,  with  a  sheltered  valley  or 
cove  for  a  wintering  ground,  constitute  the  Highland 
sheep  farm ;  with  generally,  however,  arable  and  mea- 
dow land  enough  for  a  few  cows,  and  a  grass  inclosurc 
for  rams  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Hence  it  may  be  said,    that  the  prevailing  farm  of  the 

Highlands,  that  which  may  be  called  the  genuine  Highland 

firm  of  the  present  time  and  of  past  ages,  is  of  a  mixed 

Mature,  and  comprises  every  description  of  land,  hill  and 

Valley  ;  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 

The  size  of  the  Highland  farms  is  of  the  very  smallest  size  of 
c^st;  some  few  excepted,  as  those  of  large  proprietors,^^* 
ttxtir  factors,  £tc.  Even  those  of  the  tenantry  which  are 
emphatically  termed  forms  contain  only  a  small  quantity 
of  cultivated  land ;  and  their  subdivisions  are  many  of 
them  very  inconsiderable.  On  the  sides  of  Loch  Tay  the 
nominal  farms,  or  petty  townships,  contain  on  a  par  about 
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AgriaiW  twenty  ecxes  of  infield,  fifteen  acre*  of  ootfield,  ten  to 
of  meadow,  thirty-five  acres  of  green  ptistare^  widl  ahoi 
ten  acres  of  woody  waste  (in  all  about  ninety  Mm  with 
the  head  dike),  and  about  250  acres  of  moor  or  hill  tarn1 
Tte  subdivisions  or  real  holdings  of  the  present  tenants^ 
not  contain  on  a  par  more  man  fire  acres  of  infield)  fa 
acres  of  outfield,  two  acres  and  a  half  of  meadow,  a 
acres  of  pasture,  two  and  a  half  of  woody  waste*  wi 
about  seventy-five  acres  of  moor ;  and  of  coarse  the  hot 
ings  of  many  of  the  smaller  tenants  are  still  mane  is 
rtwly  circumscribed* 

Yet  even  these  sobdivisieos  are  diminished  toy  a  st 
lower  order  of  occupiers  (if  snch  they  may  be  deemed 
under  the  name  olacrttotm  or  crofkrs.  Thiaeztraord 
nary  class  of  cultivators  appears  to  have  been  qnartej 
npon  the  tenantry  after  the  farms  were  split  down  in 
their  smallest  size  ;  the  crofters  being  a  species  ef  ad 
tenants  on  the  farms  to  which  they  are  respectively  s 
tached.  Besides  one  or  two  "  cows  holdings"  and  tl 
pasture  of  three  or  four  sheep,  they  have  a  few  acres  • 
infield  land  (but  no  outfield  or  moor),  which  the  tenant 
obliged  to  cultivate,  and  they  in  return  perform  to  hi 
certain  services ;  as  the  works  of  harvest,  and  the  castii 
of  peats,  the  tenant  fetching  home  the  crofter's  share* 

And  still  below  these  rank  the  cottars,  answers 
nearly  to  the  cottagers  of  the  southern  provinces  ;  exce] 
that  in  the  Highlands  they  are  attached,  like  the  crofter 
to  the  tenant,  or  joint  tenants,  on  whose  farm  they  resid 
receiving  assistance  and  returning  for  its  services. 

The  few  large  farmers  are  well  informed  and  skilfu 
The  sheep-farmers,  or  store-masters,  are  also  well  educi 
ted,  and  possess  abundance  of  inh  lligence.  The  work 
people  of  the  Highlands  aie  the  farmers  themselves,  thei 
wive*  and  children $  and  in  addition  to  these,  if  required 
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ftttly  servants  of  both  sexes.  Day-labourers  are  un-  Agria** 
known  on  the  Highland  farms.  Though  about  the  castles, 
of  chieftains  and  men  of  fortune,  they  are  found  in  suffi- 
ckat  ajrandance,  and  in  the  Lowlands  they  will  do  the 
aeaaest  drudgery  for  the  meanest  tenants,  yet  they  cannot 
bock  the  idea  of  working  for  their  neighbours;  they  will 
nther  loiter  away  the  winter  in  idleness,  and  starve  on 
the  pittance  they  have  saved  in  their  summer's  excur- 
Hon* 

Horses  have  ever  been  the  beast  of  draught  in  this  dis- 
trict, where  oxen  have  never  been  wrought  in  the  ordi- 
ttry  practice  of  farmers.  Formerly  four  horses  a-brea* 
was  the  plough-team  of  the  Highlands,  and  is  still  in  use, 
though  nearly  Superseded  by  that  of  two  horses  "with 
Terns,  now  the  almost  universal  plough-team  of  the  north- 
«ra  provinces ;  hut  the  old  breed  of  Highland  horses  are 
found  too  light  for  this' purpose. 

The  arable  crops  are  chiefly  oats  and  u  bear'9  or  big,  Crop* 
Utody  the  square-eared  or  four-rowed  barley.  Wheat 
is  not  attempted.  Some  peas,  however,  have  been  al~ 
wtys  grown  (chiefly  for  their  haulm,  as  winter  fodder  for 
bones),  and  of  late  years  potatoes  and  flax.  The  soil  is 
ploughed  once  for  oats,  and  twice  or  thrice  for  bear  ;  the 
first  a  half- ploughing,  called  ribbing.  The  summer  ma- 
nagement of  crops  is  chiefly  confined  to  flax  and  potatoes ; 
the  lint  or  flax  is  weeded  with  great  care  by  women,  who 
creep  along  it,  picking  out  every  weed.  The  pressure  is' 
fiund  advantageous  to  the  crop.  Potatoes  are  kept  tole- 
rably clean.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  it  was 
the  use  of  this  plant  that  first  introduced  careful  husbandry 
into  Scotland.  The  business  of  harvest  is  well  conduct- 
ed. The  grain  is  cut  or  shorn  low,  level,  and  clean,  in 
an  uncommon  degree.  In  the  harvesting  of  lint  one 
particular  is  observable  5  the  capsules,  provincially  bcik 
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hows,  are  pulled  off  in  the  field,  previously  to  tlie  stt: 
—  ing  carried  to  the  steeping  pit.  This  operation  is  pe 
rmcd  by  means  of  a  sort  of  large  wooden  comb  fixed 
box  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  lint  being  drawn  throuj 
e  teeth  as  through  a  (lax -dresser's  tool,  the  bolls  dio 
flg  into  the  box.     These  bolls  are  dried  and  laid  up 

"* ivender  for  cows  ;  or  if  the  seeds  be  sufficient 

irci,  they  are  sold  to  the  oil-mills.     Lint  is  now  ui 

*  ressed  with  mills,  which  have  been  several  ye; 

the  Highlands.     Indeed,  in  the  mamj 

Top  throughout,  the  Highlanders  may 

us  culture  is  altogether  modern  ;  the  b 

management  was  therefore  the  more  easily  : 

i  there  were  no  prejudices  to  he  got  rid  of. 

.Little  farther  praise  can  be  given  to  the  husbandry 

the  Highlands.      It  is  not  defective  because  the   land 

situated  in  this  district,  because  the  soil  is  poor,  or  1 

cause  the  inhabitants  want  intelligence  or  inclination 

adopt  the  improvements  which  have  come  into  use  in  I 

southern  districts  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  iruproveme 

are  advancing  here  with  singular  rapidity  i  bat  the  * 

lies  in  this,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  arc  too  una 

rous,  the  farms  are  small,  the  tenants  consequently  : 

poor)  and  hence  the  expence  of  enterprises  necessary 

wards  clearing  the  land,  putting  it  into  good  condibi 

and  preserving  it  in  that  condition  by  a  large  stock  of  sts 

fed  cattle,  cannot  possibly  be  encountered.     But  in  tin 

districts  he  who  occupies  no  portion  of  the  soil  has 

means  of  obtaining  bread.     The  great  proprietors,  sa 

as  Athol  and  Breadalbane,  whose  ancestors  were  acci 

tomed  to  lead  thousands  to  the  field,  and  who  in  our  01 

times  demonstrated  that  they  still  possessed  great  influer 

in  this  respect,  are  unwilling,  from  humanity,  and  fw 

lame  remains  of  the  spirit  which,  animated   the  and- 
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to  banish  from  their  estates  the  ancient  tenants  AgrfcaV 
tf  the  soil  ;  although  their  own  revenues  would  thus  be  mJ 

immenselj  increased,  and  perhaps  also  the  prosperity  ul- 
tiauttely  augmented  of  the  individuals',  who  are  laid  un- 
der the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  commercial  or  manu- 
ictnring  towns* 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  with  a  number  of  fowls  and  lift  ito4y 
some  bees,  may  be  said  to  compose  the  present  animal 
itock  of  the  Highlands.  The  flesh  of  swine  is  not  eaten 
bj  the  Highlander  (a  fact  worthy  of  the  antiquary's  re- 
search) ;  nor  are  either  geese  or  ducks  reared  by  the 
common  Highland  tenants;  Rabbits  are  only  found  in 
the  vale  of  Athol.  Formerly  goats  were  kept  in  num- 
bers, but  now  a  few  only,  for  whey  in  the  summer  sea- 
ton,  as  an  alterative,  and  to  draw  company  to  what 
ire  termed  u  Goats  Whey  Quarters ;"  plates  of  amuse- 
ment which  are  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  more  fa- 
shionable ones  of  watering  places. 

What  may  be  termed  the  true  Highland  horse  is  some-Honafc 
what  below  the  middle  stature,  namely,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  hands  high,  the  back  generally  hollow,  and  the 
tides  flat*  but  mostly  wide  at  the  hips ;  the  chest  deep, 
the  bosom  wide,  and  the  legs  generally,  good  j  the  prevail* 
ing  colour  grey,  changing  early  to  a  white.     The  High- 
had  horses  travel  with  safety*  and  perseverance ;  and  for 
the  Highland  roads,  whether  they  lead  over  rugged  or 
rotten  surfaces,  a  better  breed  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
'to  introduce :  but,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  too 
light  for  the  present  plough-team.     This,  added  to  tho 
peat  objection  which  modern  sheep-farmers  have  to  Wor- 
ses on  the  hills  (where  great  numbers  of  them  were  for* 
nerlj  bred),  has  checked  the  breeding  of  this  useful 
species  of  horse.     Nevertheless,  in  the  country  at  large* 
the  number  of  horses  still  kept  may  be  considered  as  on* 
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detail-   of  its  greatest  evils,  and  must  remain  such  while  the 

sent  method  of  supplying  it  with  fuel  continues.    Eve 
villager  and  every  tradesman,  even  of  the  lowest 
is  under  the  necessity  of  providing  a  horse  togbring-do 
his  peats  ;  and  in  some  situations  the  farmers  themselv 
are  obliged  to  keep  an  extra  number  for  the  same 


Cattle.        The  native  breed  of  Highland  cattle,  a  breed  which  h 

been  common  to  the  country  beyond  memory  or  tradiliuii  m  » 
are  small  comparatively  with  the  English  and  the  Lo 
land  breeds.     They  are  well  known  in  the  north  of  En 
land  and  in  Norfolk,  where  great  numbers  an  every  y 
fatted  on  turnip  for  the  London  market ;  for  which 
pose  they  rank  amongst  the  first  breeds  of  the  Island :  bu 
like  other  well  grazing  cattle,  they  are  not  profitable 
the  dairy.     This  valuable  breed  has  been  attempted 
be  improved  by  crossing  it  with  larger  breeds,  but  with- 
out success.     The  present  plan  of  improving  it,  or 
perhaps  of  bringing  it  back  to  its  ancient  standard,  b 
selecting  the  best  of  the  race,  is  much  more  rational.  Th«» 
object  of  cattle-  farming  is  chiefly  breeding. 

Sheep.         Formerly  it  was  a  practice  to  drive  cows  and  otheo- 
stock  to  distant  sheelings  or  hill-pastures,   where  th 
were  kept  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  summer  months. 
Within  the  memory  of  marfy  men  now  living,  the  envi- 
rons of  Loch  Tay  were  deserted  in  that  interval.     The 
discontinuance  of  this  practice  is  said  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  introduction  of  flax  and  potatoes,  both  o: 
Vhich  require  attendance  during  the   summer   month 
The  destruction  of  foxes,   and  the  introduction  of  t 
black-faced  breed  of  sheep,  may  serve  still  better  to  ac- 
count for  its  disuse.     The  interior;  of  the  mountain  can 
now  be  pastured  with  sheep,  whereas  formerly  sheelings 
{hiefiv  rendered  them  valuable.     The  practice,  however, 
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»  by  no  means  extinct ;  and  in  the  uppermost  valleys  en-  Agrkulfc 
tire  families  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  summer,  ^  ■  ^ 
wkh  their  respective  flocks  and  herds,  assembling  in  the 
evening  round  groups  of  huts  placed  in  the  wildest  situa- 
tions. The  breed  ef  sheep  has  been  rapidly  undergoing, 
during -some  years,  a  complete  change  in  the  Highlands. 
Formerly  the  sheep  in  the  Highlands  were  of  a  race  al- Ancient 
most  as  different  from  those  of  tfre  southern  provinces,  as 
goats  or  deer  are  from  that  ancient  breed  whose  fur  con* 
fisted  of  a  sort  of  down  overtopped  by  long  straight  rug* 
fed  hair,  somewhat  like  the  coat  of  the  beaver  and  other 
furred  animals,  widely  different  from  the  wool  of  Euro* 
pean  sheep  in  general :  and,  beside  this  distinction  of  coat, 
.there  is  another  .characteristic  difference,  which  marks 
them  still  more  strongly  ;  the  tail,  which  in  all  the  va* 
tieties  of  woolled  sheep  is  long  and  covered  with  woo!, 
Resembling  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  in  the  animal 
Under  notice  short,  slender,  tapering,  and  thinly  covered 
With  strong  silvery  hairs,  and  not  exceeding  in  size  that 
Of  the  deer  or  goat.  Its  face,  too,  is  covered  with  sleek 
hairs,  as  that  of  the  deer ;  and  like  this  it  has  the  eyes 
prominent. 

In  every  part  of  the  oentral  Highlands  vestiges  of  this 
breed  are  still  evident.  On  the  southern  banks  of  Strath 
lay,  and  between  that  and  Strath  Brand,  it  is  most  ob* 
vious.  On  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  in  the  northern, 
highlands,  it  is  found  nearly  pure,  perhaps  without  any 
xnodepi  admixture  of  extraneous  blood.  These  are  small, 
.ably  tame,  and  apparently  of  a  tender  delicate 
r,  as  if  housed  in  the  night ;  a  treatment  which  was 
commoD  to  this  ancient  breed.  In  the  Shetland  isles  the 
same  breed  of  animals  remains  with  little  admixture  ;  and 
in  Denmark  it  is  perhaps  in  a  state  of*  greater  purity. 
The  wools  or  furs  of  Asia,  imported  into  Great  Britain  at 
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Agwi-   a  high  price  for  the  use  of  the  hatmafcers,  is  of  a  n 
+*  »H        perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  animal  under  notice.  ty 

has  been  supplanted  by  the  common  black-faced  she-    ""^ 
from  Twceddale.  For  the  sake  of  the  wool  the  whi 
sheep  from  the  Cheviot  Hills  h^ve  been  tried,  but  not 
tensively. 
TjPtafe       In  this  part  of  the  Highlands  the  ancient  forests  have  z        b 
a  great  measure  been  destroyed,  and  the  country  has  bee^^en 
•left  in  a  state  of  nakedness  with  respect  to  wood.    C    ^ 
late  years,  however,  the  spirit  of  planting,  and  desire  ^^  of 
preserving  the  natural  woodlands,  have  gone  forth ;  am* — *4 
upon  most  estates  an  officer  employed  by  the  proprietc^^o* 
deals  out  to  the  tenants  the  requisite  supply,  either  fre^^ee 
of  cost  or  at  a  low  price  $  while,  in  some  instances,  th^E~~i% 
rising  coppices  are  kept  with  great  care,  and  have 
long  brought  into  a  course  of  cutting,  especially  in  th 
valley  of  Athol,  where  oak- coppices  make  no  small 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  lands.     The  spirit  u*   ""^ 
planting,  which  rose  upon  the  wing  some  thirty  year 
ago  in  Scotland,  has  been  such  as  no  other  country  perhaps 
ever  experienced.     There  are  several  men  who  can  boas*"  -^* 
of  their  hundreds,  some  few  perhaps  of  their  thousands  oW^  ** 
acres  planted  by  themselves ;  and   there  are  some  su 
stantial  proofs  of  similar  spirit  having  gone  forth  previ 
ously  to  that  era,  namely,  about  fifty  years   ago,    an 
two  notable  ones  in  this  district ;  the  plantations  of  Blai 
and  Dunkeld,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  and  those  o 
Taymouth,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bfeadalbane  j  while  they 
evince  the  spirit  and  judgment  of  their  respective  design- 
ers, and  do  honour  to  the  country  in  which  they  have  been 
executed.     Plantation sf  perhaps,  were  never  made  with 
better  success.    There  are  larches,  in  the  former  instance, 
which  at  five  feet  high  girted,  in  1792,  full  eight  feet, 
;yet  had  been  planted  no  mors*  than  fifty-four  years  ;  an4 
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in  the  latter  instance,  a  similar  luxuriance  of  growth 
taken  place  in  various  species  of  trees.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  of  the  forests  which  remain  a  part  are  inha- 
bited bj  deer,  which  may  stiU  be  considered  as  a  species 
of  Highland  stock.  The  Duke  of  Athel  has  a  forest  of  cxi» 
Inordinary  extent  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  central 
Highlands;  and  on  its  western  lies  the  Forest  of  Manw 
lorn,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  Thi^ 
however,  was  disforested  some  years  ago,  and  is  now 
converted  into  sheep  farms. 

The  jed  deer  or  stag  may  be  said  to  inhabit  these  fo- Peer, 
rests  in  4he  .most  perfect  state  of  nature  and  wjldne&s;  cau- 
tions and  &y  in  the  extreme,  singularly  jealous  of  the  hu- 
man form*  .eluding,  with  wonderful  effect,  the  wiles  .of  the 
sportsman.  A  variety  of  other  game  are  also  inhabitants 
of  these  wilds.  Among  the  rest,  the  roe  (provinciaUgr 
Taf)f  a  much  more  familiar  animal  than  the  stag,  apj» 
tearing,  even  in  summer,  in  the  woodlands  and  planta- 
tions of  the  valleys  down  to  the  public  roads  and  habita- 
tions ;  nevertheless  their  aversion  to  restraint  is  such  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  un tameable. 

The  subject  of  the  mineralogy  of  this  -county  affords  Mu,e|rdo» 
Sufficient  materials  to  excite  and  to  reward  the  curiosity  of 
the  scientific  student  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  but  in  a  po- 
litical or  economical  point  of  view,  the  minerals  of  this 
county  are  of  no  great  importance.     At  Culross,  uponCotI* 
the  Forth,  coal  has  been  wrought  for  ages ;  but  as  it  is 
situated  at  a  detached  corner  of  the  county,  between  the 
counties  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan,  it  is  of  little  import* 
ance  to  Perthshire.    The  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  coun- 
try around  Pert!},  are  supplied  with  coal  by  sea  from  the 
southern  coast  of  Fife,  or  from  England.    From  the  porta 
of  Dundee  and  Perth  coal  is  conveyed  over  land,  to  a  gr eat 
distance,  along  Strathearn  and  Strathmore*    The  district 
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*  of  M  onteath  pod  Strathallen  are  supplied  from  the  poaly 
-^  works  in  Clackmannanshire.  In  consequence  of  this 
want  of  coal,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  county  is  expo* 
sed  to  great  disadvantages.  Feat  is  the  fuel  generally 
consumed  in  all  the  inland  districts  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, together  with  such  sorts  of  brushwood  as  can  be  ob- 
tained* In  such  a  northern  climate  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing fuel  operates  severely  as  a  check  upon  all  sorts  of 
arts  and  industry.  Even  agriculture  proceeds  under  great 
disadvantages  where  fuel  is  not  easily  obtained ;  a  great 
part  of  the  summer-season  is  consumed  in  the  Highland 
and  all  upland  districts  in  digging,  drying,  and  bringing 
home  peats.  Neither  can  that  important  ingredient,  lime, 
be  obtained  for  carrying  on  improvements  in  agriculture 
where  fuel  is  wanting.  Limestone  rocks  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  districts,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  ii>  the  low 
country ;  but  the  use  of  lime  is  greatly  restrained  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  calcination.  Peat  is  a  weak  and  inef- 
fectual firing  for  this  purpose.  Jn  burning  lime  in  the 
Highlands,  it  is  usual  to  slake  the  lime  as  it  is  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  shake  it  in  a  sieve,  and  return  the  numerous 
unreduced  cores  to  pass  through  the  fire  a  second  time. 
Blocks  of  wood,  and  especially  the  large  roots  of  trees, 
are  frequently  thrown  in  with  the  peats,  to  strengthen  the 
fire;  placing  the  fuel  and  the  stones  layer  over  layer,  as 
in  the  use  of  coals,  making  the  strata  of  coal  thick  pro- 
portionally to  its  strength.  The  Highland  kiln  tends 
to  the  inefFicacy  of  the  fuel.  It  is  too  shallow,  and  spreads  -^^s 
too  wide  at  the  top,  suffering  the  fire  to  escape  before  it  -^"  -* 
has  fulfilled  its  intention.  It  is  sometimes  built  of  "^  m^ 
sods,  set  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  whence  -^^  ~c 
the  sods  were  taken  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  the  best  soiled -fc^  '& 
part  of  the  farm.  Having,  however,  performed  their  office^»  — c 
as  walls  of  the  kiln,  tluy  are  themselves  carried  to  thcrs?    -*- 


$eld  mm  manure    From  these  temporary  aodJrilnj,  per-  *{*J* 
limps,  were  copied  the  shallowness  and  width  of  the  present  J^i  4 
^stone-kilns  of  the  district. 

In  die  district  of  Rannoth,  the  la$e  Lord  Kaimes  (to22*SJ* 
whose  extraordinary  abilities  and  public  spirit  Scotland 
owes  very  much),  with  the  other  commissioners  of  the 
forfeiteeVcstates,  erected  a  mill  for  the  grinding  of  lime* 
atone  for  manure  ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  carried  away 
by  the  born  which  had  worked  it.  It  is  believed  that 
the  real  merits  of  the  plan  were  never  ascertained.  When 
quick  lime  is  allowed  to  remain  during  a  considerable 
time  spread  out  exposed  to  the*  action  of  the  atmosphere* 
it  must  necessarily  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thereby 
return  Ur  its  original  mild  state.  It  would  seem,  there* 
fore,  that  its  efficacy  as  a  manure  should  be  equal  when 
it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  spread  out  in  its  original  raw 
state.  This  idea,  however,  .ought  not  to  be  rashly  adopt- 
«d.  It  may  even  be  correct  in  some  situations,  and  not 
in  others.  It  is  probable  that  uncalcined  lime-stone, 
pounded  to  powder,  may  be  spread  usefully  upon  old 
leys  which  have  begun  to  be  covered  with  fog ;  while 
She  application  of  it  in  a  caustic  state  might  be  necessary 
to  lands  covered  with  heath  or  with  deep  moss. 

Many  years  ago,  a  merchant  connected  with  Strath.  Projected 
more,  apprehending  the  utility  of  a  navigable  canal  along' 
that  district,  procured  a  survey  of  the  course  from  Perth 
to  Forfar ;  but  the  plan  he  had  conceived  being  on  a  large 
scale,  while  improvements  and  manufactures  were  only  in 
their  infancy,  the  design  was  laid  aside.  It  has,  however, 
l>een  thought  practicable  and  advantageous,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  level  and  fertile  territory,  thirty-five  miles 
£11  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  which  would  thus  be  brought 
as  it  were  into  contact  with  the  ocean.  The  same  re- 
jsiaik  is  applicable  to  Stratheacu,    There  would  be  no 


rzKttotmit. 

Bj*   difficulty  in  these  districts  of  finding  abundance  of  water  tf 

Pi  maintain  the  navigation,  in  consequence  of  the  multitude 

of  streams  that  descend  from  the  high  grounds  on  both 
sides.  Accordingly  a  new  resolution  has  been  recenUv 
adopted  to  cut  a  canal  along  Slrathearn,  from  Loch  Earn 
to  Perth.     The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  gives  very  liberal 

>  patronage  to  the  plan,  and  the  execution  of  it  cannot  fail 

to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  this  inland  country, 
Lime-stone,  as  already  noticed,  is  found  in  the  High, 
land  district*,  such  as  Rannoch,  Glenlyon,  Breadalbane 
and  the  head  of  Strathearn.  In  Monteath  is  a  beautifu! 
quarry  of  lime-stone,  of  the  nature  of  marble,  of  a  Urn 
ground,  variegated  with  streaks  of  white  ;  it  is  found  ir 
the  estate  of  I.oney.  In  the  district  of  Monteath  then 
has  also  been  found  a  ridge  of  rocks  three  feet  thick,  o 
the  kind  called  steatites,  or  soap-stone  ;  it  extends  up- 
wards of  four  miles  in  length.  Large  beds  of  fire  chv> 
have  also  been  discovered  near  Culross,  and  in  that  neigh. 
boQfhood  there  is  abtmdancc  of  iron-stone. 
■«*«.  '■  Slates  are  found  in  a  variety  of  situations.  Of  these,  lb> 
,  Use  dates  have  been  discovered  in  Monteath  and  alofe 
(be  north  side  of  the  Ochils ;  also  in  Monteath,  as  well  a 
in  Strsthallan  and  Strathearn,  great  quantities  of  what  BC 
called  grey  slates  have  been  found.  These  consist  of  sand 
stone,'  which  may  be  split  into  very  thin  layers;  fret 
•  qnently  six  feet  square,  not  above  one  and  a  half  or  vm 
inches  thick;  yet  from  their  toughness  they  are  easily  ess: 
tied  to  a  distance,  and  are  nsed  for  malt-kilns,  floors,  sac 
pavement.  Before  the  discovery  or  use  of  bine  slat 
these  flags  were  used  for  covering  houses,  particular" 
Bonn  Castle,  built  by  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  am 
several  others.  .  It  is  still  used  in  jnany  places,  and  forac 
a  lasting,  but  a  heavy  roof. 
Su*  Near  Drummond  Castle,  and  more  particularly  aba9 

Callender,  that  species  of  rock  is  frequent  called  the  Irs* 


if 


mTHsraur;  sat 

jpwr,  or  ptambfmUmg-stom.  It  is  a  composition  consisting  JMSmk* 
of  a  great  variety  of  small  stones  of  different  colours  and  •  \*mf 
sixes,  so  firmly  cemented  together  by  abrown  substance  of 
rock,  that  wh?n  used  in  buildings  it  rejnsts  the  influence  of 
the  weather  for  ages.  This  species  of  rockhas  all  the  ajv 
$earanct  at  first  sight  of  ordinary  stones  united  together  by 
mi  artificial  cement.  It  defies  the  edge  of  the  chissel  to 
tender  it  smooth,  but  admits  of  being  dressed  with  the 
-hammer;  only  that  the  cemented  stones  sometimes  fly  out 
of  the  socket  in  which  die  cement  seems  to  have  inclosed 
■them.  The  rock  above  Callender  is  wholly  composed  of 
this  cemented  stone.  The  vein  of  it  is  of  no  great  breadth,, 
'but  extends,  i*  the  direction  of  south-west  and  north-east, 
to  the  distance  of  msny  miles,  through  lakes  and  rivers* 
and  mountains  and  valleys.  The  pebbles,  which  are  in* 
closed  in  the  cement,  do  not  seem  to  have  undergone  the 
action  of  fire,  but  of  friction.  They  are  of  different  co- 
lours |  some  white,  some  blue,  and  some  grey,  and  mostly 
of  the  roundness  of  field  or  water  stones.  The  cement 
itself  has  the  most  calcined  appearance,  being  all  of  one 
colour,  and  uniformly  brown*  This  rock  does  not  stand 
in  columns  in  the  form  of  basaltic  pillars.  The  clefts 
we  sometimes  horizontal,  sometimes  dipping,  and  some* 
times  perpendicular.  The  strata  are  not  in  the  form  of 
prisms;  they  lie  in  prodigious  flags  of  different  degrees 
of  thickness,  and  the  high  mountains  on  both  sides  of 
this  vein  are  not  composed  of  this  kind  of  stone. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  kind  of  cemented  rod,  to- 
gether with  the  slate  and  lime-stone,  run  in  three  parallel 
▼tins,  at  the  distance  of  a  statute  mile  from  each  other,  to 
a  very  great  length  in  a  north-east  direction  from  Dun- 
tartonshire.    The  stratum  of  slate  reaches  from  Luss  to 
Dnnkeld,  making  its  appearance  above  ground  at  least  in 
eight  different  places ;  the  lime-stone  from  Buchannan 
toibe  parish  of  Comrie,  and  appearing  in  as  many  places; 


fend  the  plum-pudding  rock  from  Gsrtmore 
visible  cm  the  surface  almost  the  whole  way 
to  run  parallel  to  these  on  Jhe  emit  •  chab 
atone  from  G*H*r9  through  R*ti*f  Tmrtj,  as 
wH»  to  die  vicinity  of  Crieff. 

At  the  sooth-east  corner  of  the  county  ttpoa 

Ob  tba«estato  of  MilnfieU,  it  one  of  the  best  tad 

kbrsted  stone  quarries  in  this  country .  The  Mi 

Kingoody  stone,  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  called  hyi 

gists  grain-stone.  It  is  difficult  to  work,  hard  so 

in  on  uncommon  degree  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  fine  < 

the  steeple  of  Dundee,  which  was  built  of  kin  Ki 

tfie  Second's  time,  has  scarce  shown  any  sympti 

cay,  except  whore  the  influence  of  the  town's  at 

Teaches  t  c*sda  Huntly,  supposed  to  be  built  ia  : 

scarce  a  stone  in  it  which  has  yielded  to  the  ml 

die  weather;  and  a  gate  at  that  place  built  of  1 

stone  by  Earl  Patrick  of  Strathmore,  139  year 

crowned  with  four  pyramids,  the  points  of  whic 

perfectly  entire  at  this  day,  not  measuring  more  i 

ter  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.     These  are  on 

among  many  instances  of  its  durability.     It 

stone  of  all  sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  of  buildi 

affords  blocks  of  fifty  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  in 

also  stones  for  pavements,  mill-stones,  slates,  &c< 

quarry  some  stone  is  raised  of  a  bluish  cast,  of  ax 

ing  fine  grain,  and  capable  of  a  polish  little  short 

marble.    The  deeper  in  the  quarry  the  stone  is 

ter :  it  is  soft  below  water  mark,  and  it  is  easier 

but  it  hardens  in  the  common   air.     The  best 

this  quarry  seems  to  lie  in  a  north-easterly  direct 

as  its  bed  proceeds  north  and  west  it  degenerates, 

it  appears  so,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  traced. 

mile  westward  below  Langforgan,  it  has  the  apj 

•of  a  reddish  granite ;  but  it  is  softy  and  seems 


nmmtKti  §0 

to  the  hammer,  and  dissolves  so  entirely  with  friction  anrf  item* 
moisture,  that  it  has  been  found  totally  unfit  for  metals  -  mrj m 
ling  roads ;  but  it  has  been  used,  and  does  very  well,  tot 
.  building  common  village  houses.     Farther  west  it  ha» 
more  of  that  red  colour,  and  becomes  heavy,  as  if  it  tended 
to  son  ore* 

In  die  parish  of  Tnlliallan  on  die  Forth,  the  stone* 
qnny  of  Longannet  has  long  had  great  reputation :  it 
consists  of  freestone ;  that  is,  sand-stone,  both  yellow  mi 
white,  of  a  small  grain,  which  receives  a  fine  polish.  The 
loyal  Exchange,  Infirmary,  and  Register  Office,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  of  the  churches  in  Aberdeen,  were  partly 
Wk  from -it.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Stadthouse  of  Hol- 
land was  built  from  it.  It  was  for  some  time  wrought 
bj  s  Dutch  company.  On  the  estate  of  Logiealmond,  ill 
the  parish  of  Wester  Foulis,  is  a  blue  date  quarry,  from 
irhich  500,O0a*lates  are  supposed  to  be  told  annually ; 
lot  tl*e  demand  is  small  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
iratef  carnage. 

The  hill  of  Kinnoul,  which  is  the  most  westerly  of  theHffltf  Kh| 
Sidlaw  hills,  and  around  which  the  Tay  turns  before  it1 
assumes  an  eastern  direction,  is  a  sort  of  mineral  curiosi- 
ty.   On  the  south  it  is  a  precipice  consisting  of  ragged 
rock,  of  a  very  formidable  appearance  ;  the  greatest  part 
-of  the  rock  consists  of  lava,  in  which  different  layers  or 
torrents  are  very  evident.     Some  of  it  is  very  compact ; 
but  it  is  in  general  full  of  small  cells,  resembling  the  edit 
in  the  slag  of  an  iron  foundery.    This  lava  is  generally  of 
*  grey  colour,  having  a  lilac  tinge  ;  it  melts  into  a  glass 
•fa dark  purple  colour,  inclining  to  black;  which  is  so 
tenacious  that  it  can  be  drawn  into  fine  threads,  and  might 
Undoubtedly  be  blown  into  bottles.    Among  the  stones, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  are  frequently  found  very  fine 
agates  of  the  ribbon,  fortification,  and  other  figures.   This 
tock  has  long  been  famous  for  these,  though  the  mineral* 


egy  of  it  ha*  otherwise  been,  little  Klimfal  to, 
jetfi  ago  ft  lapidary  gpni  rdinlniigh  vrsitrri  it^  and  cab 
kcted  all  die  fine  agates  he  could  find;  since  that  tine 
a  person  in  Perth  makes  a  basmea  of  picking  them  «p 
after  every  frost,  or  heavy  fall  of  ram.  On  this  account 
it  k  not  easy  to  find  many  that  are  remarkably  fine:  they 
see  sometimn  found  sticking  m  a  bed  of  stone,  and  any 
be  seen  with  a  pocket  telescope  adhering  in  this  asanas 
in  the  lace  of  the  rock.  Veins  of  snlphatr  of  baryta 
see  also  found ;  likewise  rock  crystal  and  chakedosy. 
Khomboidal  calcareous  spar  is  likewise  met  with,  sad 
greenish  colonred  steatite  or  soap-stone. 


MSacnkftf     The  principal  mineral  of  which  the  Grampians 

lint         list  is  granite  -,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  an  the  coal  field 

of  Scotland  terminates  to  the  southward  of  the  Qdnb» 


the  sand- stone,  or  freestone,  seems  in  a  great 
terminate  at  the  next  parallel  ridge  northward*  that  ii  * 
the  Grampians*     It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  th** 
Perthshire  in  this  manner  contains  within  itself  the  befl**" 
dary  between  the  sand*stone  and  the  granite  ;  the  last  ** 
which  is  not  so  generally,  or  rather  only  in  small  patent*"* 
found  to  the  south,  excepting  in  the  mountains  of  Gall^" 
way,  where  it  abounds.  To  the  north,  in  like  i*«"¥T 
freestone  is  very  local*     It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
the  same  territory  formed  in  ancient  times  the  bounda^^* 
between  the  forests  of  fir-trees,  which  in  ancient  til 
covered  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  forests  of  oak, 
other  deciduous  trees,  that  covered  the  territory  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Grampians. 

In  the  southern  ridges  or  skirts  of  the  Grampians, 
ever,  both  slate  and  freestone  are  found  in  abundance.    Z 
is  also  remarkable,  that  the   secondary  minerals,  su< 
es  slate,  lime-stone,  and  even  sand-stone,  when  found 
the  ridges  of  the  Grampians,  assume  more  of  a  bluisa^^-  3 
lingo  than  in  the  southern  districts,  at  a  distance  from  thes^  ~* 


tins  of  granite.    Thus  in  the  parish  of  Little  Dun*  *5oer** 
clow  Murtby,  is  an  inexhaustible  body  of  free-  •  _  f 

if  a  very  fine  grain,  of  a  light  vivid  ash  colour,  and 
I  aa  to  resist  for  centuries  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
ithedral  of  Dunkeld,  with  its  tower,  waa  built  of 
from  this  quarry.  In  the  hills  of  Birnam  is  a* 
ice  of  slate  that  splits  into  plates  of  a  convenient 
id  thickness,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  bordering  on 
and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

e-stone,  as  already  mentioned,  is  found  in  sufficient 
;y,  and  of  a  tolerable  quality,  in  the  highest  territo- 
lie  Highlands.  A  lead  mine  was  wrought  for  ma- 
rs near  Tyndrum  in  Breadalbane,  and  another  in 
oo.     Some  lead  ore  was  also  a  few  years  ago  dis- 

I  in  the  mountain  of  Benlcdi.  In  the  north-east 
yielded  twenty-shillings  of  silver  in  every  bun- 
eight  of  ore ;  so  that  it  might  Be  considered  as  a 
nine ;  but  the  vein  was  too  small  to  defray  the  ex- 
>f  working  it.  In  the  Hill  of  Birnam,  also,  several 
of  lead  ore  have  been  found.  The  ore  was  in- 
L  with  a  white  sparry,  or  rather  quartzose  substance. 
ece  contained  about  six  pound  weight  of  unmixed 
ct  ore,  of  a  small  grain,  and  covered  by  this  kind 
rix,  but  open  at  one  end.     A  considerable  portion 

was  separated  from  this  mass  by  mere  roasting  in 
^smith's  forge.     This  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the 

II  n;  but  upon  the  highest  summit  also,  the  small 
s  of  the  rock  contain  the  like  ore,  hut  platy,  and  of 
irm  cohesion. 

:  most  remarkable  mineral  waters  in  this  county  PitketMf 
>se  of  Pitkethly,  which  have  long  been  famed  for 
fficacy  in  curing  or  alleviating  the  Sfrophula,  scurvy, 
,  &c.  They  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  Dumbarny. 
ninecal  is  gentle  in  its  operation,  has  an  agreeable 
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TCuevuig  m  smqmch  oi 

9  aad  instead  *f 

MJOf*  nflDIXB  aO  hMBMHIB  ^BO  COOSS^DKflflAa        I  Hfe 

ftf  ftODoEag  quality,  and  very  cJBcaciooe  hi  retoorfag 

best  and  foulness  of  die  blood.    It  isusedboth  fivdrinb 

Ing  sod  Mutiny*    In  some  cases  toe  vuiA  both '  has 

jnoiit  eaiutuy  effect^  especially  in  scroplralons 

untie  complaints  f  but  should  be  used  with  oaa 

fends  to  weaken;  if  tnenft  too  waiui^  or  need  too 

~Mo  tune  woes  nits  mineral  wis  discutveieo  emmet  te 

Oerttined  with  certainty  |  eten  trtriitioo  says 

its  discovery  #    Theft  are  five  distinct  springs  sH  d 

SUM  QQailljf  PHI   OK  OUECTCm   lUgiUU  OK  KIODRDi 

the  year  1TI1*  some  experiments  were  main  on  one  of  \ 

mineral  springs  by  Dr  Donald  Memo  of  London^ 

la  1772,  with  a  letter  from  the  late  DSr  Wood  of 

on  the  same  subject,  were  published 

of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.    Meors  Stoddait 

Mitchell,  druggists  of  Perth,  hsT 

end  accuruy  analysed  the  several  springs*    The  fuBo—  * 

ing  Table,  shewing  the  contents  in  a  wine  gallon  of  ea^d 

of  the  mineral  waters,  is. the  resvlt^f  their  iuvcstigstiooi  —  • 
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The  chief  mineralizers  therefore  are  muriate  of  sbdta,  Miners 
**r  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  lime,  with  a  little  chalk  j 

%nd  Paris  plaster  held  in  solution.  These  wells  are 
*tiudi  attended  annually  during  the  summer  seaspn ;  but 
there  is  rather  a  want  of  lodgings,  although  the  lodgings 
that  are  here  found  are  abundantly  agreeable.  The  situa- 
tion is  very  pleasant,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  royal  boroughs  in  this  county  are  two,  Perth  and  R«y*I 
Culross.  Bartw,«h* 

The  town  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Scot-  Perth, 
land,  and  built  upon  a  much  more  regular  plan  than  any 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin* 
burgh.     It  is  situated  on  a  spot  which  might  have  been, 
without  impropriety,  selected  as  a  seat  of  empire,  and  it 
Mras  in  fact  long  considered  as  the  Scottish  capital.     It 
stands  on  a  fine  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tay,  which 
is  here  a  fine  river.     Three  extensive  tracts  of  very  fer- 
tile country  may  be  considered  as  having  their  termina- 
tion or  junction  at  this  spot.     These  are  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  Strathearn,  and  Strathmore.     The  town  itself  is 
surrounded  by,  or  rather  divides,  a  spacious  plain,  into 
what  are   called  the  North  and   South   Inches ;  each  of 
which  measures  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
They  are  called  inches,  or  islands,  because  they  have  the 
Tay  on  the  east,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  branches  of  a 
canal  which  comes  from   the  Almond,  and  which  brings 
down  a  large  proportion  of  that  small   river  to   Perth. 
These  inches  are  used   as  public  walks  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  likewise  as  public   places  for  the  washing  and 
drying  of  linen,  as  is  common  in  many  places  of  Scotland. 
The  Tay  flows  here  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south; 
but  a  little  below  Perth  it  turns  eastward,  and  is  lost  be- 
hind the  Hill  of  Kinnoul.     The  tide  from  the  Germa.0) 
ocean  flows  up  this  river,  and  reaches  about  two  m\\ft 
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above  Perth.    The  river  it  navigable  to  Perth  for 
and  small  crafty  and  in  spring  tides  far  ships  of  consider- 
able burthen,  which  oome  dose  to  the  town. 

Br*k*  Over  the  Taj  is  thrown  a  handsome  bridge,  which 

about  L.  25,0 (To.    To  this  work  a  considerable  sum 
contributed  by  government  out  of  the  forfeited  estates 
the  magistrates  gave  as  much  as  could  be  spared  out 
the  public  funds;  and  about  La  7,000  waa  raised 
public  subscription.    The  late  patriotic  Earl  of  Kinnoc=^/ 
advanced  the  remaining  sum,  demanding  only  the 
rity  of  die  tolls.    The  whole  expence  has  been  now 
frayed.    The  bridge  consists  of  ten  arche%  one  of  whic£ 
is  a  land-arch.    The  dear  water-way  is  508-  feet  nine 
inches,  the  extent  of  the  arches  730  feet  nine  inches,  tike 
wing  walls  170  feet ;  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge  is  000  feet  nine  indies:  its  breadth  is  twenty-two 
feet  within  the  parapets.    The  piers  are  founded  ten  feet 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  beeches 
piles,  and  the  stones  laid  in  puzzalano,  and  cramped  with 
iron. 

Princfpii       The  two  principal  Streets  of  Perth  are  the  High  Street 
and  South  Street,  which  run  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  river,  or  from  east  to  west,  and  are  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other.     Parallel  to  the  river,  and  adjacent  to  it, 
runs  a  street  called  the  Watergate.     This  street  has  been 
continued  from  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  northwards  to- 
wards the  Bridge,  and  is  called  George  Street.     In  this 
northern  quarter  of  the  town,  to  which  George  Street  ^* 
the  eastern  avenue,    is  Charlotte  Street  and  the  N^** 
Town.     George   Street  and  Charlotte  Street  consist      °* 
houses  built  in  a  style  of  great  neatness  and  elegance  :  w^^ 
in  the  New  Town,  which  was  begun  only  in  1798^*-  * 
circus  and  terrace  of  elegant  houses  are  already  built.  1     ^c 
New  Town  is  built  on  feus  from  Mr  Anderson,  on  ^C^e 
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where  once  stood  the  monastery  of  Blackfriars,  in    Pmh*  . 
Tames  the  First  was  murdered  by  the  Earl  of  A* 
d  his  accomplices.     At  the    termination  of  the 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Bndpad 
\  commonly  called  Bridgend.     It  is  a  borough  of 
holding  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  as  superior,     ft 
ed  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and  four  fairs.    Perth 
as  in  ancient  times  exposed  to  great  inundations ; 
n  to  this  day,  during  heavy  rains,  the  waters  of 
-  and  of  the  Almond  are  apt  to  cover  the  streets 
own  in  some  quarters.     The  following  account  is  Ancient  in- 
y  Fordun  and  Major  of  one  of  the  ancient  inunda-  ' 

M  In  the  year  1210,  and,  as  some  would  have  it, 
ie  time  of  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  there  happened 
jreat  fall  of  rain  as  made  the  brooks  and  rivers 
their  usual  channels,  and  carry  off  much  of  the 
crop  from  the  fields.  The  water  of  Tay,  with 
er  of  Almond,  being  swelled  by  the  increasing 
d  by  a  spring  tide  from  the  sea,  passed  through  a 
rt  of  that  town  which  of  old  was  called  Bertha, 
>  Perth,  in  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  a  mound 
art  giving  way,  not  only  some  houses,  but  also 
5  bridge  of  St  John,  with  an  ancient  chapel,  were 
>wn.  William  the  king,  David  Earl  of  Hunting- 
king's  brother,  Alexander  the  king's  son,  with 
the  principal  nobility,  went  into  a  boat,  and  sailed 
out  of  the  town,  otherwise  possibly  they  might 
rished.  Of  the  burgesses,  and  other  persons  of 
es,  some  went  into  boats,  and  others  fled  for  safety 
alleries  or  balconies  which  were  over  their  hoiu 

lard  the  town  against  dangerous  inundations,  the 
ere  raised  from  time  to  time.  Old  streets,  well  paved, 
d  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  below  the  present  surface* 
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FcrU*-  Subterraneous  apartments  sometimes  have  been  discover- 
ed. Within  these  twenty-two  years  some  masons  cams 
to  what  they  reckoned  to  have  been  a  itabie  or  cow- 
house. They  could  Dot,  with  any  certainty,  discover  the 
walls,  which  probably  had  been  originally  of  turf  or 
clay;  but  they  found  four  stakes,  and  also  a  manger, 
wholly  and  very  neatly  wrought  of  the  twigs  of  trees;  a 
kind  of  work  which  was  much  practised  by  the  ancient 
Britons. 

Antiquiiiei.  Of  the  ancient  importance  of  Perth,  while  it  was  a  royal 
residence,  few  vestiges  exist.  The  parliament -house  at 
Perth  still  remains,  and  is  converted,  as  well  as  it  possi- 
bly could,  into  dwelling-houses.  There  remain  likewise 
the  ancient  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility,  which  are  now 
in  a  manner  also  modernized  ;  such  as  the  houses  of  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkcld,  Earl  of  Errol,  and  Earl  of  AiM- 
The  Earl  of  Gowrit's  house,  which  w  as  originally  built 
by  the  Countess  of  Hundy  about  the  year  1520,  remains. 
In  the  year  17*6  it  was  given  by  the  magistrates  to  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  sold  it  to  government  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  barracks  for  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery. This  house  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  street 
called  the  Watergate.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  not 
problematical  events  in  Scottish  history,  that  is,  the  exe- 
cution of  what  is  called  the  Gowru  Conspiracy.  The  im- 
mediate actors  were,  John  Ruthven  Earl  of  Gowrie,  tsJ 

Gowri*^  his  brother  Alexander,  sons  of  the  earl  who  had  beeo  be- 
'  headed  in  1534.  These  young  men,  especially  the  elder 
brother,  were  accomplished,  religious,  generous,  brave, 
and  popular..  The  story  published  by  the  court,  con- 
cerning the  conspiracy  and  act  of  treason  of  which  they 
were  guilty,  amounts  to  this,  that  on  the  5th  of  August 
1(300,  when  James  the  Sixth  was  residing  at  Falkland,  and 
joing  put  to  hunt  in  the  morning,  he  was  accosted  bj  A- 


Ruthven,  who  informed  him,  that  on  the  prece-  Perth, 
ning  he  had  seized  a  stranger,  who  had  under  hit 
pot  filled  with  a  vast  quantity  of  foreign  gold ; 
lad  secured  the  stranger,  and  thought  it  his  duty 
1  the  lung.  James  suspected  him  to  be  a  foreign 
sme  to  excite  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and 

0  authorise  the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  inquire 
matter ;  but  Ruthven  eagerly  persuaded  the  king 

person  for  that  purpose.  After  the  chase  the 
at  to  Perth  with  only  twenty  persons  in  his  train, 
met  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  several  citizens, 
g  was  invited  to  a  repast,  for  which  little  prepara- 
ns  to  have  been  made,  and  the  carl  seemed  pen- 
embarrassed.  When  the  king's  repast  was  over, 
ittendants  were  led  to  dine  in  another  room,  Ruth- 
spered  him,  that  now  was  the  time  to  go  to  the 

1  where  the  unknown  person  was  kept.  James 
ded  him  to  bring  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  along  with 
st,  instead  of  that,  Ruthven  ordered  him  not  to 
and  then  conducting  the  king  up  a  stair-case,  and 
wigh  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he 
behind  him,  led  him  at  last  to  a  small  study,  in 
lere  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour,  with  a  sword  and 
by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  to  have 
le  disarmed  and  bound,  started  at  the  sight,  and 
1  if  this  was  the  person  $  but  Ruthven,  snatching 
jer  from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  and 
it  to  the  king's  breast,  "  Remember,"  said  he, 
unjustly  my  father  suffered  by  your  command ; 
now  my  prisoner  ;  submit  to  my  disposal  without 
:e  or  outcry,    or  this   dagger  shall   avenge  his 

James  expostulated  with  Ruthven,  entreated,  and 
i  him.  The  man  whom  he  found  in  the  study 
1  the  while  trembling  and  dismayed,  without  cou- 
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Perth*  rage  either  to  aid  the  king  or  to  second  his  aggressor*. 
Ruthven  protested,  that  if  the  king  raised  no  outcry  bis 
life  should  be  safe ;  and,  moved  by  some  unknown  reason? 
retired  to  call  his  brother,  leaving  to  the  man  in  armour 
the  care  of  the  king,  whom  he  bound  by  oath  not  to  make 
any  noise  in  his  absence. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  dangerous  situation,  his 
attendants  growing  impatient  to  know  whither  he  had  re- 
tired,  one  of  Gowrie's  servants  entered  hastily,  and  told 
them  the  king  had  just  rode  away  towards  Falkland*  All 
of  them  rushed  out  into  the  street ;  and  the  earl,  in  the  ut- 
most hurry,  called  for  their  horses  to  be  got  ready*  By 
this  time  his  brother  had  returned  to  the  king,  and  swear* 
ing  that  there  was  now  no  remedy,  but  that  he  must  die, 
offered  to  bind  his  hands*  Unarmed  as  James  was,  he 
scorned  to  submit  to  that  indignity,  and  closing  with  the 
assassin  a  fierce  struggle  ensued*  The  man  in  armour 
stood,  as  formerly,  amazed  and  motionless  ;  and  the  king 
dragging  Ruthven  towards  a  window,  which  during  his 
absence  he  persuaded  the  person  with  whom  he  was  left 
to  open,  cried  with  a  wild  and  affrighted  voice,  "  Trea- 
son !  treason  !  help  !  I  am  murdered." 

His  attendants  heard  and  knew  the  voice,  and  saw  at 
the  window  a  hand  which  graspe4  the  king's  neck  wiih 
violence.  They  flew  with  haste  to  his  assistance*  Len- 
nox and  Marr,  with  the  greater  number,  ran  up  the  prin- 
cipal staircase,  where  they  found  all  the  doors  shut,  which 
they  battered  with  the  utmost  fury,  endeavouring  to  burst 
them  open.  But  Sir  John  Ramsay,  entering  by  a  back 
staircase  which  led  to  the  apartment  where  the  king  was, 
found  the  door  open,  and  rushing  upon  Ruthven,  who 
was  still  struggling  with  the  king,  struck  him  twice  with 
his  dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  staircase,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries  met  and  killed 
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Vim ;  he  crying  with  his  last  breath,  «  Alas  !  I  am  not  P*nk 
to  blame  for  this  action."  During  this  scuffle,  the  man 
who  had  been  concealed  in  the  study  escaped  unobserved. 
Together  with  Ramsay,  Erskine,  and  Henries,  one  Wil- 
son, a  footman,  entered  the  room  whejre  the  king  was ;  and 
before  they  had  time  to  shut  the  door,  Gowrie  rushed  in, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  of 
his  attendants  well  armed,  and  with  a  loud  voice  threat* 
ened  diem  all  with  instant  death.  They  immediately 
thrust  the  king  into  the  little  study,  and  shutting  the  door 
upon  him  encountered  the  earl.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
equality e£  numbers,  Sir  John  Ramsay  pierced  Gowrie 
through  the  heart,  who  fell  down  dead  without  uttering  a 
word;  and  his  followers,  having  received  several  wounds, 
immediately  fled.  Three  of  the  king's  defenders  were 
likewise  bur*  in  the  conflict*  A  dreadful  noise  still  con* 
tbued  at  the  opposite  door,  where  many  persons  laboured 
in  vain  to  force  a  passage ;  and  the  king  being  assured 
that  they  were  Lennox,  Marr,  and  his  other  friends,  it 
was  opened  on  the  inside.  They  ran  to  the  king,  whom 
unexpectedly  they  found  safe,  with  transports  of  congra- 
tulation; and  he  falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants around  him,  offered  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  so  won- 
derful a  deliverance. 

14  The  danger,  however,  waa  not  yet  over.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  whose  provost  Gowrie  was,  and  by  whom 
he  was  extremely  beloved,  hearing  the  fate  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, ran  to  arms  and  surrounded  the  house,  threatening 
revenge,  with  many  insolent  and  opprobrious  speeches  a- 
gainst  the  king.  James  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enra- 
ged multitude  by  speaking  to  them  from  the  window  ;  he 
admitted  their  magistrates  into  the  house,  related  to  them 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  fact ;  and  their  fury  sub- 
siding by  degrees,  they  dispersed.   On  searching  the  poo 
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kets  -of  the  earl  for  papers  which  might  disbover  die 
signs  of  his  accomplices,  nothing  was  found  bat  % 
parchment  bag  full  of  magical  characters  and  words  of 
chantment ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  pu~^l 
Wished  by  the  king,  it  is  asserted,  that '  while  they  we=*  ^ 
about  him  the  wound  of  which  he  died  bled  not,  but  ^ 
toon  as  they  were  taken  away  the  blood  gushed  out  i 
great  abundance.' 

"  After  all  the  dangerous  adventures  of  this  busy  dsty, 
the  king  returned  in  the  evening  to  Falkland,  having  com. 
mitted  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  custody 
,of  the  magistrates  of  Perth**' 

Notwithstanding  the  minute  detail,  as  Dr  Robertson 
observes,  which  the  king  gave  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  conspiracy  against  his  life,  the  motives  which  induced 
the  two  brothers  to  attempt  an  action  so  detestable,  and  the 
end  they  had  in  view,  and  the  accomplices  on  whose  aid 
they  depended,  were  altogether  unknown.     Three  of  the 
earl's  attendants,  being  convicted  of  assisting  him  in  his 
assault  upon  the  king's  servants,  were  executed  at  Perth ; 
but  they  could  give  no  light  into  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  their  masters  to  such  an  action.    Diligent  search 
was  made  for  the  person  concealed  in  the  study,  and  frof 
him  great  discoveries  were  expected  :  but  Henderson,  tl 
earl's  steward,  who  upon  a  promise  of  pardon  confess 
himself  to  be  the  man,  declared  he  was  as  much  a  strap 
to  the  designs  of  his  master  as  the  rest ;  and  though 
ced  in  the  study  by  Cowrie's  command,  he  did  not 
know  for  what  end  that  station  had  been  assigned 
A  violent  dispute  about  the  affair  ensued  between  the 
and  the  clergy.     The  latter  asserted  that  the  minu 
tail  published  by  the  court  was  a  fabrication,  to  cov 
plan  which  the  king  had  formed  and  executed  ford 
*ng  t\\  o  popular  characters,  who  were  favourable 
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fresbvterian  interest  and  whose  family  was  odious  to    p*th*  . 
Jams.   The  clergy,  therefore,  refused  to  thank  God  pub- 
licly for  his  escape;  and  some  of  them,  on  this  account, 
"Were  banished. 

In  a  walk  near  the  river  Taj,  in  the  garden  of  GowrieMonk'a 
House,  stands  the  Monk's  Tower.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,Tawer#  , 
with  a  high  roof  vaulted  within.  The  area,  of  internal 
measure,  is  about  twenty  *four  feet  by  thirteen.  It  has  % 
fire-place  and  covered  ceiling,  in  which  are  coarsely  painted 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  heathen  gods  and  god- 
desses, and  the  arms,  crests,  and  cyphers  of  the  Hay  fa* 
mily.  The  painting,  from  its  style,  does  not  seem  older 
than  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  done  by  the  same  hand  as  the  ceilings  of  the 
palace  of  Scoon.  Apparently  this  tower  was  intended  for 
a  kind  of  summer  house  or  banqueting  room,  the  walla 
being  by  much  too  thin  to  have  been  built  for  the  purpose 
of  defence* 

Some  have  supposed  this  tower  to  have  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  Monks  Tower,  from  having,  A.D.  1 3  30, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  King  Edward,  been  built  at 
the  ejcpence  of  the  monasteries  of  Lindores,  Balmerinoch, 
Aberbrothick,  and  Coupar  in  Angus ;  which  expence, 
Fordun  says,  in  a  manner  ruined  these  monasteries  ;  and 
adds,  that  John  de  Gowrie,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  paid 
280  merks  towards  these  works.  This  is  in  some  degree 
countenanced  by  Cant's  Notes  to  the  Effstory  of  Perth  in 
the  following  lines  and  note  : 


.«•  The  great  and  strong  Spey  Towre, 


And  Monk's  Towre  builded  round  a  wall  of  power. 

*c  The  Spey  Tower  is  gone  ;  it  was  a  stately  fortress, 
*Uad  had  a  strong  prison.  The  Rosses  of  Craigie  were  go- 
vernors of  the  fortress.    At  the  reformation  Robert  Roqs 


of  Craigie  delivered  up  the  keys  under  a  protestation* 
There  remains  nothing  of  it  bat  a  pitiful  rain,  when 
the  toll-house  is*  Monk's  Tower  jet  stands,  as  described 
n  the  poem,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  garden,  cm  die 
"  wall.  It  serves  for  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  for  the  train 
^  of  artillery.    The  wall  between  this  and  the  Spej  Tower 

is  the  wall  of  the  garden,  and  the  fosse  without  still  re- 
mains." Perhaps  this  tower  might  have  been  erected  oq 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  and  have  taken  its  name 
from  some  concern  General  Monk  might  have  with  it ; 
but  this  is  only  conjecture,  not  founded  on  any  authority. 
The  church  in  which  John  Knox  preached  at  Perth  is 
still  standing,  and  is  now  divided  into  three,  named  the 
last,  the  Middle,  and  the  West  Kirks.  Here  the  refer, 
nation  first  publicly  broke  out.  On  Thursday  the  11th 
of  May  155°,  Knox  preached  a  sermon  against  idolatry. 
After  the  sermon,  a  priest  was  so  imprudent  as  to  open  his 
repository  of  images  and  relics ,  and  prepare  to  say  mass. 
The  audience  having  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  Knox  from 
his  sermon,  were  in  a  disposition  for  any  ferocious  enter- 
prize.  They  attacked  the  priest  with  fury,  broke  the 
images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars, 
scattered  about  the  sacred  vases,  and  left  no  implement  of 
idolatrous  worship,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced, 
They  thence  proceeded,  with  additional  numbers  and  aug- 
mented rage,  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Gray  and  Blacfc. 
Friars,  which  they  entirely  pillaged  and  demolished.  The 
Carthusians  underwent  the  same  fate. 

The  Townhouse  shuts  up  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
High  Street.  The  Guildhall  is  a  large  building,  about  the 
middle  of  the  High  Street.  Several  of  the  incorporated 
trades  have  halls,  of  which  that  of  the  glovers  was  the  most 
elegant.  There  are  chapels  for  dissenting  congregations 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  town.     There  is  also  a  chapel 


if  ease  connected  with  the  establshment.  A  tontine  60ci-  ?*tft» 
tfj  has  recently  been  formed  in  Perth  with  the  view  of 
erecting  an  elegant  coflee-reom,  hotel,  and  tavern,  fronting 
the  bridge,  and  beginning  a  new  street  to  be  opened  to  the 
liver.  Conjoined  with  these,  on  a  very  extensive  and 
elegant  plan,  the  proprietors  of  the  county  are  to  erect  a 
hall  for  their  public  meetings,  for  the  judges  coming  here 
ton  circuits,  &c; 

The  salmon-fishery  on  the  Tay  is  very  extensive.  InFj&erj, 
the  spring,  and  part  of  the  summer,  fish  go  fresh  packed 
in  ice  to  the  London  market.  This  town  has  much  in- 
creased of  late  years  in  magnitude  and  population,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  its  trade  and  manufactures,  for 
which  no  place  in  Britain  is  better  situated.  There  is  a 
constant  intercourse  by  water  between  London  and  Perth. 
Every  four  days  at  least,  during  the  fishing  season,  a 
smack,  sails,  and  in  general  makes  the  passage  within  a 
week,  if  the  weather  be  anyway  favourable.  Indeed  the 
passage  to  London  has  often  been  performed  within  sixty 
hours.  Besides  the  fishing-smacks,  which  return  loaded 
with  porter,  cheese,  groceries,  and  other  goods,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  town,  there  are  a  number  of  vessels 
that  convey  the  manufactured  goods  to  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Perth  is  linen  ;  bitf  of  late  aMtnuf^. 

considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  has  been  manufac-tur<f* 

tared  ;  which  last  branch  is  daily  increasing.     There  are 

upwards  of  1500  looms  employed  in  the  town  and  sub* 

Urbs,  which  manufacture  linen  and  cotton  goods  annually 

to  the  value  of  L.100,000.     Besides  this,  there  is  at  least 

L.  120,000  more  in  value  of  linen  manufactured  in  the 

neighbourhood,  and  purchased  in  the  Perth  markets  by 

the  dealers.     The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a 

considerable  extent  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  cotton- 

mills,  bleachfields,  and  priutfields,  have  been  established 


Poth.     Ja  a  variety  of  situations.     Leather  is  also  manufactures 
together  with  boots  and  shoes,   and  gloves  in  large  oust 
tities.   From  the  vicinity  of  the  Highlands,  the  — -..<•-_ 
ture  of  doe -skins  and  buck-skins  has  long  been  establishe^^d 
here.     A   respectable   hanking  company   has  long  bee^— n 
established  here,  together  with  a  branch  of  the  Bank  ——of 
Scotland. 
Acsjtroy.      The  grammar  school  of  Perth  has  at  all  times  been  e_-     i. 
tremely  respectable.     Art  academy  here  has  long  be=sr  m 
well  known.     It  is  an  excellent  institution  for  young  rrat   tn 
intended  for  business.   It  was  set  on  foot  in  the  year  1  "■*_!) i, 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  several  gentlemen  in  the  town  ^k_nd 
neighbourhood,  who  thought  Perth  a  place  particular arly 
proper  for  a  seminary  of  this  kind,  for  the  following  r  «e&- 
squs: 

1st,  Tt  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  of  the  ntarii- 
versities. 

2d,  The  situation  of  the  town  is  remarkably  plea&Mit 
and  healthy. 

3d,  It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  populous  country,  and  H 
the  place  with  which  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  *3« 
greatest  correspondence  ;  so  that  an  institution  of  4t*iis 
kind  would  correspond  with  the  national  plan  of  impro  vi^fi 
and  civilizing  the  Highlands. 

4th,  Provision!  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  had  at  a  reas-ew- 
able  rate  ;  and  there  is  good  accommodation  for  such  gen- 
tlemen as  might  either  choose  to  send  their  childrec*-  w 
board,  or  reside  with  their  families  in  Perth,  during  tt*-*11 
education. 

5th,  The  people  in  general  are  of  a  sober  and  ind  "*>*" 
trious  disposition  ;  so  that  the  manners  of  youth  are  ha*1* 
in  less  danger  of  being  corrupted  than  in  any  of  the  larjg*1 
towns. 

Induced  by  these  considerations,  the  magistrates  ■"*-n* 
council  agreed  to  erect  a  commodious  building,  with  nssCOf 
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pit  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  PmK< 
classes*  The  first  session  was  opened  in  October  1761, 
about  forty  students  attending.  The  honourable  John 
Murray  of  Strowan  (afterwards  Duke  of  Athol)  was  una- 
ftimously  chosen  president  for  the  first  year,  and  accepted 
the  office. 

The  students  generally  remain  at  the  academy  two 
years;  the  first  of  which  is  employed  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  the  different  exchanges  with 
various  countries,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  French,  Euclid's 
Elements,  plane  trigonometry,  mensuration  of  surfaces, 
land-surveying,  mensuration  of  solids,  gauging,  naviga* 
tion,  fortification,  &c. 

The  second  year  they  study  spherical  trigonometry, 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  in  all  their  branch* 
es,  algebra,  fluxions,  Sec.  The  fees  are,  to  the  rector  two 
guineas,  and  to  the  second  teacher  haif-a-guinea,  each 
year.  For  drawing  and  French  half-a-guinea  a  quarter 
each.  The  number  of  students  is  about  eighty,  and  in- 
creases every  year. 

This  academy  is  opposite  the  west  end  of  St  John's 
Church,  and  is  furnished  with  a  very  well  selected  philo* 
cophical  apparatus. 

A  literary  and  antiquarian  society  was  founded  at  Perth, 

December  16th,  1784.  A  considerable  collection  has  been 

made  of  books,  original  essays,  ancient  manuscripts,  coins, 

medals,  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  other  materials 

suitable  to  the  design  of  the  institution  :  but  the  society 

has  not  yet  published  any  volumes  of  its  transactions. 

There  is  also  a  general  library,  which  continues  to  be  well 

furnished  with  books,  chiefly  in  the  line  of  history. 

Perth  is  the  county  town  where  the  sheriff-court 
*neets.  The  lords  of  justiciary  hold  a  court  here  twice  in 
%lic  year  when  they  go  on  their  circuits.  The  provosts 
•re  sheriffs  within  the  town  since  the  time  of  King  Ro* 
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F«A-    bcrt  the  Third.    They  bear  also  the  office  of 
which  office  is  not  exercised  in  Scotland. 
t&taTf  of      The  ancient  history  of  Perth  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.    Mr  Henry  Adamson*  a  young  man  of  the  cle- 


profession,  son  of  James  Adamson  provost  of  Perth, 
and  brother  of  Dr  John  Adamson  principal  of  the  college  ol 
Edinburgh,  wrote  his  metrical  history  of  Perth  about  the 
year  1620,  which  was  published  after  his  Heath  in  the 
year  1038. 

The  name  which  Mr  Adamson  gave  to  his  book  was 
u  The  Muses  Threnodie  ;"  but,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  when  the  book  was  to  be  published*  it  re- 
ceived the  whimsical  name  of  "  Gall's  Gabions."  It  is 
written  in  a  very  handsome  and  spirited  manner;  and 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthorndean,  the  celebrated 
Scottish  poet  of  these  times,  wrote  a  complimentary  let- 
ter to  Mr  Adamson,  desiring  him  to  publish  his  work, 
and  congratulating  the  town  of  Perth  on  having  given  birth 
to  a  citizen  "  so  eminent  in  love  to  her,  and  so  dear  to  the 


muses." 


The  purport  of  what  he  says  of  the  origin  of  Perth, 
with  some  additional  circumstances  from  Tacitus  and  For* 
don,  is  as  follows  : 

Cneius  Julius  Agricola,  in  the  third  year  after  Ves- 
pasian, who  had  sent  him  to  be  governor  in  Britain,  viz. 
about  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  10,  led  a  numerous 
army,  round  by  the  pass  of  Stirling,  into  the  country  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth.  New  nations  or  tribes  were 
discovered,  which  the  Romans  wasted  all  the  way  to  the 
Tay.  The  people  fled  before  them ;  so  that  Agricola,  in 
his  progress,  had  leisure  to  erect  many  forts  or  castles. 

He  was  nearly  five  years  establishing  the  Roman 
power  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  till  he  was  recalled  by 
Domitian.  At  first,  the  natives  in  the  winter  demolished 
the  summer  camps  or  fortresses;   but  these,  as   we]i 
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is  the  winter  residences,  were  at  last  rendered  impreg-    ftnfc> 

sable. 

When  Agricola  and  bis  army  first  saw  the  river  Tay, 
tad  the  adjacent  plain,  on  which  Perth  is  now  situated, 
the j  cried  with  one  consent,  Ecce  Tibtr  !  Ecct  Campus 
Martms!  (Behold  the  Tiber  !  Behold  the  field  of  Mars !) 
comparing  what  they  saw  to  their  own  river,  and  to  the' 
extensive  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The 
Italians,  many  ages  after,  were  in  use  to  give  to  the  Taj 
the  name  of  New  Tiber ;  and  Fordun  gives  the  name  of 
Tyber-Mere  to  an  extensive  moor  which  lies  west  from 
the  town  of  Perth. 

As  the  field  at  Rome  was  by  the  early  Romans  eon* 
secrated  to  Mars  ;  so  their  descendants  found,  in  the  field 
adjoining  to  the  Tay,  an  old  temple,  which  the  British  or 
Welsh  writers  say  was  built  many  ages  before  by  one  o£ 
the  British  kings,  and  dedicated  to  Mars*  The  Romans 
performed  worship  there  to  that  heathen  deity,  in  hopes  of 
their  expedition  proving  fortunate  in  the  new  country  into 
which  they  were  come. 

Agricola  pitched  his  camp  in  the  middle  of  that  field, 
on  the  spot  where  Perth  stands.  He  proposed  to  make  it 
a  winter  camp,  and  afterwards  built  what  he  intended 
should  be  a  colonial  town.  He  fortiiied.it  with  walls 
and  with  a  strong  castle,  and  supplied  the  ditches  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Almond :  also,  with  much 
labour  to  his  soldiers,  and  probably  to  the  poor  natives,  a 
large  wooden  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  river  at 
Perth. 

The  aqueduct  or  canal  from  the  Almond  still  remains. 

J*  is  necessarily  impossible  to  trace  its  existence  by  writ* 

tea  evidence  back  to  the  time  of  Agricola  ;  but  from  some 

°M  writings  it  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the 

*lQxe  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  after  the  death  of  Mac- 

bcth  ascended  the  throng  in  1057.  Without  it  there  could 


re  been  no  supply  of  water  for  the  mills  which  weti 
n  at  Perth.  It  still  supplies  the  mills,  and  now  aim 
wells,  with  water ;  and  formerly  filled  the  dildio 
en  the  town  was  fortified. 

iir  Robert  Sibbald,  who  had  carefully  traced  the  Ro- 
il roads  or  military  streets  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
cribes  four  which  led  to  Perth  (Military  Ways,  p.  10.); 
i  from  Aberdour  and  Newbigging,  through  the  town 
fi'—oss,  to  Perth  ;  a  second  from  the  North  Ferry, 
llir  the  town  of  Kinross,  to  Perth  ;  a  third  from  the 

Stirling,  through  the  town  of  Dunblane  audlte 
Roman  camp  at  Ardoch,  to  Perth  ;  a  fourth  from  Abcr- 
nethy  to  Perth. 

The  story  of  an  old  Briiish  temple  having  eilsted  at 
Perth  before  the  time  of  the  Romans  is  given  by  ft* 
lingshed.  He  is  supposed  to  have  taken  it  from  Galfri- 
tlus  Monomutensis,  who  was  bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1151, 
and  whose  history  is  said  to  have  been  a  translation  of 
"what  had  been  written  in  the  Armoriean  or  Welsh  iv- 
guage  by  Tissillio,  a  bishop  in  Wales,  and  a  son  of  the 
prince  of  Fowisland.  The  story  more  particularly  u,  tin 
long  before  the  time  of  onr  Saviour,  the  ton  of  Regaro, 
second  daughter  of  King  Lear,  governed  the  whole  island 
of  Britain.  He  built  three  temples  j  one  to  Mars  at  Perm 
in  Scotland,  another  to  Mercury  at  Bangor,  and  a  third 
to  Apollo  in  Cornwall. 

An  old  house  of  mean  structure  long  stood  on  what  w* 
accounted  the  site  of  the  old  temple ;  it  was  called  the  Kirk 
or  House  on  the  Green.    It  was  demolished  about  twenty 
years  ago ;  but  a  marble  stone  on  the  spot  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  Here  stood  the  House  of  the  Green."    A  part  o* 
the  building  had  been  unknown,  and  was  wholly  subterrs*- 
neous.     When  the  masons  had  dug  about  three  feet  b*^=" 
low  the  level  of  the  street,  they  came  lo  two  flat  arches^ 
which  they  broke  through.     Under  each  of  these  arch--  — 
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was  in  apartment  of  twenty-six  feet  In  length  and  four- 
tees  in  breadth.  The  thickness  of  the  waUs,  which  wen 
of  large  stones  strongly  cemented,  was  three  feet  and  a 
half.  Rubbish  had  filled  Up  the  apartments  to  nearly 
three  feet  below  the  roof.  There  had  been  in  one  of  them 
m  door  to  the  north,  and  in  the  other  a  door  to  the  south. 

The  Picts,  after  they  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
religioo,  or  Che  Scots,  after  they  had  succeeded  to  the  Pic* 
tith  throne,  consecrated  the  church  and  bridge  of  Perth  to 
St  John  Baptist,  whom  they  seem  also  to  have  chosen  tu- 
telary saint  of  the  town.  In  process  of  time  many  persona 
gave  to  the  town  the  name  of  St  Johnston  ;  bnt  it  was  never 
so  called  in  any  public  writings,  nor  by  the  inhabitants  in 
general. 

Of  the  common  seal  belonging  to  the  borough  of  Perth,  ****  °*  die 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  and  perhaps  long 
before,  some  impressions  on  old  charters  about  the  year 
1400  remain.     It  represented  the  decollation  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  Salome  standing  by,  with  a  platter  in  her 
hand  to  receive  the  head.     On  the  reverse  is  represented* 
the  same  saint  enshrined,  and  a  number  of  priests  or  other 
persons  kneeling  before  him.     This  seal  was  laid  aside  at 
the  reformation,  and  one  adopted  which  refers  to  the  Ro- 
man origin  of  the  town.     It  bears  a  golden .  eagle  dis^ 
|>layed ;  viz.  an  eagle  of  the  double  or  imperial  kind,  the 
two  heads  looking  different  ways  ;  a  red  escutcheon  char- 
ged with  the  Holy  Lamb  passant,  carrying  the  banner  of 
St  Andrew  within  a  silver  double  trcssure,  surmounts  the 
breast  of  the  eagle.    The  legend  at  the  bottom,  Pro  Regt, 
L*gt%  et  Grege  :    "  For  the  King,  the  Law,  and  the  Peo- 
ple." 

There  was  in  former  times  a  violent  dispute  between ofperth; 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth  and  Dundee  about  the  relative  an* 
tiquity  of  their  towns,  each  attempting  to  represent  the 
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Perth,  ^  0thcr  as  a  modern  establishment.  Boethius,  who  was  a 
natire  of  Dundee,  and  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
pute,  and  is  followed  by  Bucbannan,  relates,  "  That  Perth 
was  formerly  situated  higher  up  the  Tay,  and  was  swept 
away  by  a  flood  in  the  year  1210  $  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  and  recei- 
ved its  charter  of  erection  into  a  royal  borough  from  Wil- 
liam the  Lion  in  that  year :"  But  there  is  every  reason  t» 
reject  this  account  as  fabulous.  It  is  true,  that  in  1210 
King  William  renewed  the  charter  of  Perth  at  Stirling  on 
the  10th  of  October ;  and  therein  it  is  expressly  said  that 
he  confirms  the  privileges  which  the  borough  enjoyed 
in  the  time  of  his  grandfather  King  David,  who  died 
in  1153,  and  adds  to  it  new  privileges :  and  besides,  there 
are  many  charters  extant  concerning  the  town,  from 
the  year  1106  to  the  year  1210,  which  confute  the  ac- 
count given  by  Boethius,  some  of  them  expressly  descri- 
bing the  present  situation.  At  that  period  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom,  and  now  holds  next  in  priority  to  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  No  less  than  fourteen  national  councils 
were  held  at  Perth  between  1201  and  1459  ;  but  the 
oldest  was  at  Scone  A.  D.  906.  Perth,  in  the  reiga 
of  Edward  the  First  of  England,  was  possessed  by  the 
English*  who  secured  it  with  fortifications  ;  but  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  they  were  expelled  by  Robert  Bruce. 
Ancient  In  early  times  Perth  was  a  place  of  great  trade.    Alex- 

"  ander  Necham,  an  English  writer,  who  read  lectures  at 
Paris  in  1180,  was  made  abbot  of  Exeter  in  1215,  and 
died  in  1227,  takes  notice  of  Perth  in  the  following  dis- 
tich, quoted  in  .Camden's  Britannica  : 

Trenail,  ample  Tai,  per  rura,  per  oppida,  per  Perth; 
Rcgnurn  jiutcntant  illiui  urbis  ope*. 
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All  extensive  commerce  wm  carried  on  during  many 
mge%  between  Perth  end  the  Netherlands.   The  merchants 
of  Perth  visited,  in  their  own  ships,  the  Hanse  towns;  and 
it  is  a  part  of  the  culogium  conferred  on  Alexander  the 
Third,  who  died  in  1280,  that  he  devised  successful  mea- 
sures for  securing  the  trading  ships  of  that  nation  "  against 
pirates,  and  against  being  detained  on  slight  pretences  in 
may  of  the  foreign  ports.    In  consequence  of  the  care 
'which  be  exercised  about  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  which 
Jbr  some  years  during  his  minority  had  been  on  the  de- 
cline, multitudes  of  ships  soon  came  from  divers  regions* 
loaded  with  goods  of  various  kinds,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  commodities  of  this  country." — Fordun,  Vol,  ii.  p. 
130. 

The  German  merchants,  or  Flemings  as  they  were 
called,  very  early  frequented  the  port  of  Perth  :  and  not  a 
few  industrious  Germans,  who  wrought  in  the  woollen 
and  linen  manufactures,  and  in  staining  of  cloth,  seem 
to  have  fixed  their  abode  at  Perth,  and  to  have  been  re* 
geived  as  burgesses.     But  King  William  the  Lion,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  grandfather  King  David,  put 
the  foreign  merchants  under  a  great  restriction  when  they 
came  to  Perth  with  their  goods,  in  a  charter  which  he 
gave  to  the  town  in  the  year  1210 ;  and  in  the  same 
charter,  as  a  farther  discouragement,  he  granted  to  his 
burgesses  of  Perth,  "  that  they  might  have  their  owp 
merchant  guild,  fullers  and  weavers  excepted." 

In  1715  the  rebels  made  Perth  a  place  of  arms,  and  re*  £&**** 
tired  to  it  after  the  battle  of  Dunblane  or  SherifFmuir  j  lion  on 
but  they  were  in  a  little  time  dislodged  by  the  Duke  of  t'cn^ 
Argyle,   and  retreated  northward  with  the  pretender. 
They  possessed  it  also  in  1745.    The  pretender  was  pro- 
claimed king,  new  magistrates  were  appointed,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fortify  it.    The  modern  prosperity  ef 

T2 
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*?*?*'  **&  CWMacllcc^  immediately  after  that  period.  Being 
the  centre  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  the  resort  of  die  whole 
of  the  disaffected  party  from  the'  north  daring  a  consider- 
able  length  of  time.  It*  ancient  acthrity  was  in  some  de- 
gree  revived.  The  inarch  and  residence  of  amiss  on 
both  aides  produced  a  market  for  every  sort  of  commodi- 
ty ;  capital  was  gained  by  industrious  persons;  and  id- 
vantage  taken  of  its  favourable  situation  to  render  it  t 
place  of  industry.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Perth 
is  a  singular  instance  of  a  town  that  owed  its  prosperity  to 
the  calamities  which  attend  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

Cuton,    -    The  only  other  royal  borough  in  this  county  is  Colros, 
upon  the  Frith  of  Forth.    The  town  stands  on  an  abrupt 
ascent  from  the  water.    One  street  runs  from  the  sea 
northward ;  the  remaining  streets  run  along  die  shore  at 
right  angles  with  this.    Hence,  in  the  approach  from  the 
harbour,  die  town  has  a  very  picturesque  appears**. 
Almost  every  house  has  a  garden  attached  to  it  containing 
fruit-trees.     The  town  was  erected  into  a  royal  borough 
in  the  year  158 89  having  its  charter  from  James  the  Sixth 
in  the  twenty-second  of  his  reign ;   and  in  conjunction 
with   Stirling,   Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,    and  South 
Queensferry,  sends  a  representative  to  parliament.  There 
is  no  manufacture  of  any  note  at  present  carried  on  ;  but 
there  was  formerly  a  species  of  manufacture  peculiar  to 
the  place.     This  was  the  making  of  girdles,  a  kitchen 
utensil  well  known  in  Scotland  for  baking  unleavened 
bread.     By  two  royal  grants  from  James  the  Fourth  and 
Charles  the  Second,  the  inhabitants  of  Culross  possessed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  now 
supplanted  by  the  cast-iron  girdles  made  at  Carron :  and 
to  this  circumstance  we  may  in  a  great  measure  attribute 
the  decline  of  the  place.     The  shore  opposite  to  the  town 
being  fiat,  with  sunk  rocks  interspersed,  the  access  for  ships 
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•f  burthen  is  incommodious  $  but  in  former  times  coal-  Calm*  ^ 
urines  were  wrought  here  to  a  great  extent,  and  at  that  pe- 
riod a  considerable  degree  of  trade  was  here  carried  on.  It 
was  ordained  by  statute,  in  1663,  that  the  Culross  chalder 
should  be  the  standard  measure  for  Scotland ;  and  the 
number  ef  aalt-pans  then  in  use  amounted,  as  is  asserted, 
to  no  less  than  fifty.  These  works  appear  to  have  been 
in  their  most  flourishing  state  in  the  reign  of  James  ther 
Sixti^  a  little  before  and  some  time  after  his  accession  to 
the  crown  of  England.  The y  were  then  wrought  a  con-  Cool  dog 
siderable  way  under  the  sea,  of  at  least  where  the  sea  over-  9C2m 
flowed  ad  full  tide,  and  the  coals  were  carried  out  to  be 
shipped  by  a  moat  within  the  *ea-mark,  which  had  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  coal-pit.  There  U  a 
tradition,  that  James  the  Sixth,  revisiting  his  native  coun- 
try, made  an  excursion  into  Fife,  and  resolving  to  take 
the  diversion  of  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duo* 
fermline,  invited  the  company  then  attending  him  to  dine 
along  with  him  at  a  collier's  house,  meaning  the  Abbey  of 
Culross,  then  belonging  to  Sir  George  Brtice,  Being 
conducted  by  his  own  desire  to  see  the  works  below 
ground,  he  was  led  insensibly  by  his  host  and  guide  to 
the  moat  above  mentioned,  it  being  then  high-water* 
Having  ascended  from  the  coal-pit,  and  seeing  himself, 
without  any  previous  intimation,  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
he  was  seized  with  an  immediate  apprehension  of  some 
plot  against  his  liberty  or  life,  and  called  out,  "  Treason !" 
bat  his  faithful  guide  quickly  dispelled  his  fears,  by  as* 
wring  him  that  he  was  in  perfect  safety ;  and  pointing 
to  an  elegant  pinnace  that  was  made  fast  to  the  moat,  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  most  agreeable  to  his  Ma- 
jesty to  be  carried  ashore  in  it,  or  to  retuni  by  the  same 
vray  he  came ;  upon  which  the  king,  preferring  the  short- 
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Cik— >  est  waj  back,  was  carried  directly  ashore,  expressing  much^cSI 
satisfaction  at  what  he  had  seen. 

Abbey.  Culross  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  a  Cistertian  ab-  — ^— 
bey.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1217  by  Malcolm  Earl 
of  Fife.  The  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  which  records  tbii 
foundation,  says  the  monks  and  first  abbot  were  sent  from' 
the  abbey  of  Kinross.  The  conventual  church  was  not 
only  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  also  to  St  Serva- 
nus  the  confessor,  whose  festival  was  annually  kept  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  even  long  after  the  reformation  ;  on 
which  day  the  men  and  women  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble early  in  the  morning,  and  walk  in  procession  round 
the  town,  carrying  green  boughs  in  their  hands,  and  af- 
terwards spending  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  festivity. 
This  procession  is  still  continued,  but  is  now  changed 
from  the  saint's  day  to  the  king's  birth-day.  A.  D. 
1489,  John  Hogg  was  abbot  of  this  house;  at  which 
time,  on  the  14th  of  April,  Culross  was  erected  into  a  bo- 
rough of  barony.  The  last  abbot  of  this  place  was  Alex- 
ander, son  to  Sir  James  Colvil  of  Ochiltry.  Sir  James 
Colvil,  brother  to  the  said  Alexander,  was  by  a  patent, 
bearing  date  the  20th  of  January  1609,  created  a  peer  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Colvil  of  Culross ;  at  which  time  the 
king  also  granted  to  him  this  dissolved  abbey. 

It  is  said  that  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  who  in  ancient  times 
resided  at  Castle  Campbell,  were  heritable  bailies  of  this 
abbey  ;  which  office  they  disposed  of  to  the  Colvils  of  O- 
chiltry,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  these  heritable  ju- 
risdictions were  abolished,  A.  D.174fi.  The  Argyle  family 
had  an  aisle  adjoining  to  the  Abbey  Church,  in  which  they 
sometimes  were  buried ;  the  ruins  of  it  are  still  visible.  The 
Abbey  of  Culross  was  placed  on  an  elevation  commanding 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  Forth  and  the  coast 
on  both  sides.  Considerable  remains  of  the  monastery  arc 
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yet  extant.  The  Abbey  Church  stood  on  the  north  aide  Cakm.^ 
of  ft,  sod  h»4  ja  tower  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  was 
in  die  joar  it69  still  entire,  as  was  also  the  west  part 
of  die  churchy  now  used  as  a  parochial  kirk.  The  clois- 
|qr  is  still  discernible,  and  is  now  used  by  the  minister 
its  a  garden.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  are  several  re- 
mains of  the  offices  of  the  house,  particularly  on  the  west 
side,  where  there  was  a  building,  from  its  size  supposed  to 
have  been  the  refectory.  West  of  this  was  the  abbot's 
house.  Its  walls  were  entire  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons  now  living  ;  at  present  they  are  nearly  demolished. 

We  may  next  take  notice  of  Scone  or  Scoon,  not  for  its^°ne» 
prefect*  magnitude,  for  it  is  an  ordinary  village,  about  a  mile 
north  at  &e  town  of  Perth,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay .  It 
is  noted  for  its  palace,  and  is  interesting  as  being  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  the  place  of  their  co- 
ronation, and  the  scene  of  many  splendid  actions.     Here 
formerly  stood  an  abbey,  which  was  founded  by  Alexan- 
der the  First  in  the  year  1114,  and  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Michael  the  archangel.     It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  seat  of  the  Culdees,  and  was 
afterwards  filled  with  canons  of  St  Augustine,    At  the  re- 
formation,  a  mob  from  Dundee  and  Perth,  rendered  furi* 
ous  by  the  preaching  of  Knox,  and  impelled  by  private 
resentment,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  plunder,  destroyed  both 
this  ancient  abbey  and  palace,  which  were  very  extensive. 
The  abbey-wall,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  which 
have  been  dug  up,  inclosed  at  least  twelve  acres  of  ground* 
Long  before  the  foundation  of  this  abbey,  Scone  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  note.     Some  writers  call  it  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Picts  ;  but  it  was  certainly  the  chief 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  as  early  as  the  time  of~Ken« 
**cth. 
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acopg>  In  the  church  of  this  abbey  was  preserved  the  famous 
stone  which  was  s?id  to  have  first  served  Jacob  for  a  pil* 
low,  and  was  afterwards  transported  into  Spain,  where 
it  was  used  as  a  seat  of  justice  by  Gothalus,  a  cotemporary 
with  Moses.  It  afterwards  found  its  way  to  Dunstaffiiage, 
«nd  continued  there  as  the  coronation- chair  till  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  removed  it  to  Scone  :  and  on 
it  every  Scottish  king  was  crowned  till  the  year  1296, 
when  Edward  the  First  tock  it  to  England,  and  it  conti- 
nues one  of  the  appendages  of  royalty  in  Wesminster  Ab- 
bey. Edward  removed  the  stone  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating an  ancient  prophecy,  expressed  in  the  following 
monkish  lines : 

Ki  fallat  fatum,  Scrti  qnocunque  locatum 
Inveoiem  lap  idem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

Unlet*  old  prophecies  and  words  are  vain, 
WhtrtVr  this  stone  b  found  the  Scots  shall  reign*' 

The  prediction  was  considered   as  verified  when  King 
James  the  Sixth  ascended  the  English  throne. 

A  large  house,  which  has  usually  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Palace  of  Sconef  was  begun  to  be  built 
here  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  was  completed  by 
Sir  David  Murray  of  Gospatrick,  a  favourite  of  King 
James  the  Sixth,  to  whom  that  monarch,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  Gowrie,  had  granted  it ;  and  the  new  own- 
er, in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  put  up  the  king's 
arms  in  several  parts  of  the  house.  It  was  built  around 
two  courts.  The  situation  is  excellent,  being  on  an  ex- 
tensive lawn,  sloping  gently  to  the  Tay,  and  surrounded 
by  fine  plantations.  It  contained  some  large  apartments, 
particularly  a  gallery  of  160  feet  in  length  by  18  in 
breadth.  The  ceiling  was  arched,  and  covered  with 
paintings.     On  one  side  was  represented  the  hunting  of  a. 
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all  Hediftmat  stages?  and  on the  other  side  tbedt 
of  hawking  and  htmtiog  of  the  wild  bear.  Jamea 
th  appeared  in  every  scene,  attended  by  the  nehlea 
lria  court;  many  of  the  portraits  of  whom  were  drawn 
£rom  life.  The  dining-room  contained  a  magnificent- 
chimney-piece,  with  the  king's  arms,  and  this  motto, 

Nobis  hate  iimcta  miterunt  centum  sex  proari 

Beneath  were  the  arms  of  Murray,  In  an  apartment  on 
the  west  side  of  the  house,  which  was  called  the  Queen9* 
Room,  was  a  bed  of  flowered  crimson  velvet,  which  waa 
sjLid  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
IMaiy  during  her  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven*. 
In  a  room  off  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  was  the  canopy 
°f  state  used  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  when  ambassador 
*o  the  court  of  Versailles. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  house  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Cowrie  and  Sir  David  Murray  stood  precisely  on  the  site 
°f  flie  ancient  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The  property 
x*&w  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  The  house  has 
**©en  pulled  down  to  give  way  to  a  modern  building, 
*vhich  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

About  seventy  yards  north  of  the  house  is  a  small  emi- 
***nce,  commonly  called  Boot- hill,  and  by  several  writers 
Omnit  Terra,  or  u  Every  Man's  Land.9'  The  common 
tradition  concerning  this  hill  is,  that  at  the  coronation  of  a 
^ing*  cvcrJ  man  who  assisted  brought  so  much  earth  in 
his  boots,  that  each  person  could  see  the  king  crowned 
standing  on  his  own  land ;  and  that  after  the  ceremony 
they  cast  the  earth  out  of  their  boots  upon  this  hill,  on 
'Which  account  it  obtained  the  name  of  Omnis  Terra.  It 
seems,  however,  more  probable  that  Boot-hill  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Moot-hill,  or  the  Hill  of  Meeting,    The  High* 
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Soca»    landers  still  call  it  Tom-a-mhord,  which  signifies  th 
HOI  whet*  Justice  is  administered. 

On  this  hill  David  the  first  Viscount  of  Stonnont  built 
an  elegant  parish-church  about  the  rear  1624 ;  which  a 
few  years  since  wanting  considerable  repairs,  and  being 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  parishioners,  was  taken 
down9  excepting  the  aisle,  and  a  new  church  built  in  the 
village  of  Scone. 

On  the  north  wall  of  this  aisle,  which  remains,  is  a  very 
fine  marble  monument,  erected  to  the  memory*  of  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  David  Viscount  Stonnont.  It  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  an  altar  piece,  and  represents  the 
inside  of  a  chapel  or  oratory*  In  the  middle  is  a  statue 
of  his  lordship  in  armour,  as  large  as  life,  kneeling  on  a 
cushion  before  an  altar,  on  which  is  laid  a  book.  He  has 
the  palms  of  his  hands  joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
This  statue,  particularly  the  face  and  hands,  is  very  finely 
executed ;  every  vein  is  expressed,  and  the  figure  seems 
to  breathe.  On  each  side  is  a  man  in  armour,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  life,  but  of  admirable  workmanship,  the 
heads  of  which  absolutely  appear  as  if  alive.  One  is  said 
to  represent  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  the  other 
the  Earl  Marischal.  Above  these  are  several  emblemati- 
cal figures  ;  towards  the  top  the  arms  of  the  family  ;  and 
over  all  an  angel.  The  tout-ensemble 9  as  well  as  each  par- 
ticular part,  is  very  fine. 

In  this  extensive  county  are  a  great  number  of  thriving 
villages  ;  to  describe  minutely  the  whole  of  which  would 
•alkndcr.  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  Upon  the  Teath, 
which  falls  into  the  Forth,  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  the  village  of  Callender,  delightfully  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  two  streams  on  the  military  road  from  Stir- 
ling to  Fort  William.  This  village  is  laid  down  after  a. 
regular  plan,  built  substantially  with  stones  and  lime,  and 


covered  with  Hoe  dates.   A*°  eautifal  river  runs  bet 

She  old  and  the  new  part  of  the  village,  over  which 

is  a  large  and  convenient  bridge,  with  roads  branchin 

in  all  directions.    A  stupendous  rock  rises  on  the  i 

atuckfull  of  firs  and  a  variety  of  natural  wood  wherever 

is  an j  soil  between  the  shelves,  which  affords  prot< 

to  the  village  from  the  cold.    Over  this  rock  occasic 

falls  down  a  white  stream  of  water  forming  a  cascac 

veral  hundred  feet  high  ;  all  which  give  the  place  b 

picturesque  and  an  elegant  appearance.    Includinj 

soldiers  settlement  (which  consists  of  houses  built  b 

vernment  for  pensioners  after  -the  peace  of  Paris  i 

year  1763),  the  number  of  families  in  Callender  is 

*The  mode  of  giving  feus  is,  a  rood  of  ground,  or 

fourth  of  an  acre,  in  property,  upon  paying  L.  7 :  H 

a  premium,  and  5s.  of  a  feu-duty  yearly,  together 

an  acre  of  arable  ground,  a  rood  of  meadow  or  bog 

and  two  cows-grass  in  the  common  pasture,ybr  rent 

the  liberty  of  moss,  common  thatch,  and  stones, 

Some  time  ago  no  premium  was  paid,  but  the  feu 

was  6s.  8d.  and  the  property  redeemable.     A  so 

village,  called  Kilmahog,  is  situated  in  the  same  pari: 

Farther  down  the  Teath,  near  its  confluence  witl 

doch  Water,  is  the  village  of  Downe.     It  consists 

principal  street,  which,  after  running  to  a  considerabl 

tance,  divides  into  two  streets  in  the  form  of  the 

Y.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  streets  has 

erected  a  neat  market-cross.  It  stands  on  very  dry  gr 

about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Teath.     The 

is  plentifully  supplied  with  springs  of  excellent  soft  \ 

that  are  never  dry.     What  has  chiefly  contributed  1 

increase  and  improvement  of  Downe  is  the  introducti 

the  cotton  manufacture.     An  extensive  work,  callei 

JWclphi  Cotton  Mill,  was  erected  a  few  years  ag 
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*    *       flUBMM  of  OMMi  on  the  sooth  beak  *f  4*  1w« 
This  extensive  work  employ*  tbont  100  fttmtm,    ~^m 
whose  accommodation  ill  the  ruinous  houses  of  ike  Itv^ 
have  bees  repaired  or  rebuilt.     Mr  Murdoch  of  Gttfil 
caber  bet  likewise  built  a  street  nf  baaaai  e^skhf  •e*-~j 
•Mao-mill,  chiefly  inhibited  by  tbe  small  —  ebijiJI        , 
that  work.     For  some  time  past  Downe  bat  bnmi  wiej.  jj 
lor  excellent  slaters,  who  have  scqnired  superior  TepuDKJSK* 
mb  in  that  "branch  over  all  dm  neighsmtriag  is— ■■  j. 
This  village  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  nmsnctnut 
«f  Highland  pistols.    la  the  same  MghbotwheoaV  as.  «me 
south-west,  stand  Tbornhas  and  Wnfriwmay  jfc  *ba>  as*. 
abb  of  Kincardine.    They  arigiaaUy  i«aaiill  S  of  two  ma. 
pmats  villages,  but  by  their  increase  they  bare  grows 
Into  one.     The  village  stands  en  a  rising  ground  on  both 
aides  of  the  road  from  Stirling  westward  10  the  foot  of 
Inversnaid,    and  is  inhabited  chiefly   by  labourers     ot 
tradesmen  employed  in  Jbe  aarvice  of  the  neighbouring 

On  tbe  water  of  Allan  stands  Dunblane,  a  Tillage  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  aagamall/  • 
cell  of  the  earliest  Christian  clergy  of  Scotland,  osBed  d" 
Culdees,  and  was  afterwards  erected  into  ,a  m'sfcoprif- 
The  village  is  in  no  respect  remarkable;  but  its  bubsW0" 
en  the  banks  of  the  Allan  is  agreeable.  The  eatherf** 
stands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  All**' 
and  overlooks  the  town.  It  was  founded  by  Itiag  Dsvy» 
in  1142.  To  this  see  were  annexed  considerable  ieveO*»«* 
in  Scotland,  besides  lands  which  it  possessed  in  Engl***^" 
The  cathedral  is  unroofed,  and  going  to  decay ;  yet  i*  '* 
venerably  grand,  because  much  of  its  ruins  still  renrssavas* 
The  choir  is  kept  in  repair  as  the  parochial  church.  A 

the  west  end  are  thirty-two  prebends  stalls ;  and  oca     "** 
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of  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  (he  bishop's  seat  Vffligcs^ 
le  dean's,  both  of  oak,  and  handsomely  carved, 
ength  of  the  building  is  216  feet,  and  the  breadth 
be  height  of  the  wall  50 ;  and  of  the  tower,  which 
note  modern  building,  128.-  Dr  Robert  Leightoa 
rasecratcd  bishop  of  Dunblane  in  1602*  He  be- 
ted his  valuable  library  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of 
xese  of  Dunblane,  with  funds  for  its  support.  Since 
me  it  has  received  many  additions,  and  is  now  a  most 
>le  collection, 
sing  over  to  Strathearn,  die  village  of  Comrie  stands  G^Mf 

confluence  of  the  Earn  and  Ruthil.  It  is  pleasantly 
sd  and  very  thriving.     It  is  the  centre  of  a  sort  of 

between  the  neighbouring  Highlands  and  the  low 
y.  It  sends  westward  to  the  Highlands  oatmeal, 
'  meal,  and  other  articles ;  and  receives  in  return 
men,  yarn,  and  wool.  This  place  is  remarkable  for 
ring  been  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  smart 
s  of  earthquakes  of  late  years.  These  shocks  have 
it  times  pretty  violent,  have  extended  over  a  district 
rly  twenty  miles,  but  seem  hitherto  to  have  produ- 
i  other  damage  than  the  terror  which  they  occasioned, 
scending  the  Earn,  we  arrive  at  Crieff,  which  isCricfi 
en  miles  west  from  Perth  and  twenty  north  from 
ig.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  near  the 
f  the  Grampians.  It  has  a  fine  southern  exposure, 
delightful  prospect  of  hills,  woods,  valleys,  and  ri- 

0  the  west.  Crieff  is  nearly  the  second  town  in 
shire,  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  months 
t  healthy  situation.     It  has  a  tolbooth  with  a  decent 

containing  the  town-clock  and  a  good  bell.  It  has 
.  large  and  elegant  assembly-room,  which  is  some- 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 

1  Perthshire*    Although  it  has  no  regular  govern- 
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VilUget.  ment,  the  different  trades  have  erected  themselves  mil 
corporations  for  the  support  of  decayed  members  and  wi- 
dows. The  chief  manufacture  canied  on  is  making  ihi 
kind  of  thin  linen  called  Siltstai,  sod  two  paper  mill 
have  been  lately  erected.  As  Crieff  is  on  the  line  of 
great  military  road,  it  is  much  frequented  by  traveller 
and  drovers. 
Auchterar-  The  village  of  Auchterarder  was  once  perhaps  of  greal 
er  note.  That  it  W"-  ~-*t  a  royal  borough,  and  sent 
member  to  parliament,  cannot  he  doubted.  Its  name  i 
to  be  seen  in  the  if  parliament,  and  a  great  nun: 


gage  to  this  day.  How  it  cam 
it  certainly  known.  Auchtei 
,  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  has  i 
Here,  as  in  almost  every  xi 
ten  manufacture  is  carried  oc 
great  disadvantages  from  wat 


ber  of  the  houses  a 
to  lose  its  privilege 
ardcr  consists  of  01 
it  about  a  hundrec 
lage  in  Perthshire, 
The  village  labours 
of  water. 

Farther  down  the  country  ii  the  'village  of  Dmunaj 
which  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  houses  ;  man 
of  which  have  been  lately  built,  arc  elegant  and  commc 
dious,  and  exhibit  specimens  of  architectural  taste  not  of 
"  ■  en  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  village.  In  the  imnw 
mediate  neighbourhood,  Mr  Graham  of  Ochil  has  lata! 
fined  out  the  -village  of  New  Pitcairo  or  Dragon's  Den. 
AbwnwhT.  Aberoethy  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Zarn  an 
Tay.  It  was  iht  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Kcta.  ', 
had  a  monastery,  said  to  have  been  founded  about  tl 
year  MO  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  intended  as  a  r< 
treat  for  St  Bridget  and  aine  other  virgias,  who  we 
introduced  by  St  Patrick  to  Nectain  the  First,  the  Pi 
tish  monarch.  Shortly  after  it  was  erected  into  an  episo 
pal  see,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  metropolitan,  if  n 
of  all  Scotland,  at  least  of  that  part  which  was  subject 
the  pictish  kings  during  the  existence  of  that  goven 
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it :  bat  when  Kenneth  the  Second,  king  of  Scots,  had  vafrge»^ 
tirely  subdued  the  Picts,  he  translated  both  the  monas- 
-r«ry  and  the  bishop  to  St  Andrews  in  the  year  51 8*    Af« 
tei  this  the  cathedral  of  Abernethy  became  a  collegiate 
cliurchy  and  an  university  for  the  education  of  youth,  in 
ilie  possession  of  the  Culdees.    In  die  year  1278  it  be- 
osune  a  priory  of  regular  canons.   The  town  is  a  borough 
of  barony,  of  which  Lord  Douglas,  as  representative  of 
*I*e  heiress  of  Abernethy,  is  superior.    Its  government  it 
invested  in  two  bailies  and  fifteen  counsellors.    It  is  re- 
markable for  having  one  of  these  tall  slender  towers,  ofHgjbw 
which  there  is  only  one  more  in  Scotland,  at  Brechin, 
though  they  abound  in  Ireland;  but  the  date  and  the 
use  of  which  are  doubtful;     Gordon  visited  this  tower ; 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account :  "  I  went  di- 
rectly," says  he,    "  to  Abernethy,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Pictish  nation,  about  four  miles  from  Perth,  to  see 
if  I  could  find  any  remains  of  the  Picts  hereabouts,  but 
could  discover  nothing  except  a  stately  hollow  pillar 
without  a  staircase  j  so  that  when  I  entered  within,  and 
looked  upwards,  I  could  scarce  forbear  imagining  myself 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  draw-well.    It  has  only  one  door 
entrance  facing  the  north,  somewhat  above  the  basis ; 
the  height  of  which  is  eight  feet  and  a  half,  the  breadth 
from  jamb  to  jamb  two  feet  and  a  half.     Towards  the 
top  sure  four  windows,  which  have  served  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  j    they  are  equidistant,  and  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  and  two  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
each  is  supported  by  two  small  pillars.     At  the  bottom 
arc  two  rows  of  stones  projecting  from  beneath,  which 
served  for  the  basis  of  a  pedestal.     The  whole  height  of 
the  pillar  is  seventy-five  feet,  and  consists  of  sixty-four 
rows  or  regular  courses  of  hewn  stone  ;  the  external  cir« 
tumfcrence  at  the  base  is  forty-eight  feet,  but  diminishes 
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VllUpi.  somewhat  towards  the  top  ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  mB 
is  three  feet  and  a  half.  This  is  by  the  inhabitants  here- 
about  called  the  Round  Steeple  of  Abcrneihy,  and  is  wp. 
posed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  a  Pictish  work  in  ihcx 
parts." 
ili^hbni        Upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  Tay  are  the  small  High. 

land  villages  of  Killin  and  Ken  more,  remarkable  only  for    • 

Wthe  beauty  of  the  scenery  with  which  they  are  surround. 
ed.  The  same  remark  mar  be  made  concerning  Blsir  in 
Athol  upon  the  Garry  and  Tilt,  and  Logicteai  near  llit 
junction  of  the  Tay  and  Tumble,  though  these  lax  ;re 
-      larger  in  akc. 

IDunkcld,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tay,  ii  «. 
tremely  worthy  of  attention.  The  scenery  which  snrroundi 
it  has  already  been  in  some  degree  noticed.  Nature  his 
here  been  extremely  liberal  in  combining  the  finest  ob- 
jects for  the  landscape  painter  j  and  the  improvements  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  conducted  on  nn  extensive  scaled 
with  great  taste,  have  given  an  additional  ornamciil  10 
the;  whole-]  presenting  a  ▼afietyacd  *«Wgwje  of  pica- 
resque  beauty,  which  is  seldom  4q«iUJa» «)4' perhaps  ■ 
where  surpassed.  Mr  Grey,  the  arj*W-«f  eWBerjie 
a  Country  Churchyard,  ■riaijed  it  in  17*8,  and  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Eeif  rfdjfctwa',;  *'fise 
road  came  to  the  brow  of  ft  deep  descent ;  and  bctww 
two  woods  of  oak  we  wrtr  below  us  the  Tay.coiw 
•weeping  along  at  the  bonwn  of  a  precipice  at  least  iW 
feet  deep,-  clear  as  glen,  full  to  the  brim,  and  very  rap*" 
in  iti  couree.  It  seemed  ♦(»  issue  out  of  woods  thick  snJ 
till  that  rose  on  either  hand,  and  were  overhung  by  bro- 
ken roekyengs  of  vast  heigh  Above  them,  to  the  west, 
the  top*  of  higher  mountains  appeared;  on  which  «he 
evening  clouds  reposed.  Down  by  the  side  rf  the  ri  V« 
under  the  thickest  shades,  is  seated  the  town  of  Dunked' 
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it  of  it  stands  a  ruined  cathedral ;  the  tower  and  Village* 

building  still  entire.  A  Utile  beyond  it,  a  large 
le  Duke  of  Athol,  with  its  offices  and  gardens, 
nile  beyond  the  town ;  and  as  his  grounds  are 
by  the  streets  and  roads,  he  has  flung  arches  of 
itioa  across  themf  that  add  much  to  the  scenery 
e."  Dunkeld  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  j  it 
b  time  the  capital  of  ancient  Caledonia ;  and 
lawn  of  Christianity  a  Pictish  king  made  it  the 
gioo,  by  erecting  there  a  monastery  of  Cul- 
1  King  David  the  First,  in  1190,  converted  into 
:,  and  ranked  as  the  first  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
:  barony;  and  its  only  magistrate  is  a  baron* 
ointed  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  is  superior, 
e  Second  offered  it  a  charter  of  erection  into  a 
igh,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  The  princi* 
attends  in  the  direction  of  the  Tay,  intersected 
roes,  and  containing  some  good  houses.  The 
nanufacture  is  of  linen  and  yarn,  for  carrying 
t  is  conveniently  situated.  It  is  the  chief  mar- 
f  the  Highlands ;  and  besides  a  weekly  mar- 
the  privilege  of  holding  six  yearly  fairs.  The 
?  Dunkeld  is  very  healthful,  and  it  is  frequently 
led  by  physicians  as  a  summer  residence, 
he  most  important  objects  of  curiosity  in  Dun- Abbey. 

ruined  abbey.  It  must  have  once  been  a  fine 
Lding,'  though  now  much  dilapidated.  The  ar- 
ts partly  Gothic,  and  partly  Saxon.  What  re* 
are,  the  tower,  the  two  side  aisles,  and  the  nave 
rch.  These  are  in  ruins,  excepting  the  choir 
edral,  which  is  converted  into  a  parish  church, 

a  sufficiently  commodious  place  of  worship, 
r  was  begun  by  Bishop  Sinclair,  and  finished 

the  year  1350.  In  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
7.  U 
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j-,  *   r\  .  'A  ".+1  v.ntr.  a.**c  :s  a  s-nr: 
►•**".  *-:'.•*/'.  ever  *r.^  rr*Te  ci  c^z  cf  lie  be>Z:cg% 
6/-,f*  r.  h;*  "/y;  ri.'I  !:e*  in  the  dLcbe  that  Lac 
*/,•  f/yr  it.     The  area  cf  this  pan  of  the  fcniidir.r  is 
%%  %  \mu%\  v round  by  the  inhabi rants  of  DinikeZd. 

At  the  yvut  of  the  chnrch-yard  are  seen  two 
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,  with  u  shapeless  sculpture  decked,"  and  so  much  Villages. 
d  that  little  can  be  made  of  them.    The  figures  in 
f  them  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  twelve 
bs  ;  the  other  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
lerson  of  the  name  of  Mary  Scott  was  buried  near  Epitaph, 
hurch  in  1728,  for  whom  a  singular  epitaph  was 
Med,  but  never  engraved  on  her  tombstone,  though 
been  frequently  mentioned  as  copied  from  it.     One 
•  descendants  is  still  alive,  and  is  said  to  have  seen 
Though  this  epitaph  is  not  remarkable  for  the  elc- 
of  its  composition,  yet  as  it  contains  a  singular 
lent  of  chronological  facts,  our  readers  will  not  be 
■sed  by  its  insertion. 

Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you  read; 
The  tiring  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead* 
Fire  timet  five  yean  unwedded  wai  my  life ; 
Five  timet  five  yean  I  was  a  virtuout  wife ; 
Ten  timet  five  yean  1  wept  a  widow's  woes ; 
Now,  tired  of  human  scenes,  f  here  repose. 
Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  were  teen 
Seven  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a  queen ; 
Full  twice  five  years  the  common  we  ilth  I  saw, 
Ten  timet  the  subjects  rite  against  the  law ; 
And,  which  is  worse  than  any  civil  war, 
A  king  arraign'd  before  the  subjects  bar ; 
Swarms  of  sectarians,  hot  with  hellish  rage, 
Cut  off  his  royal  head  upon  the  stage. 
Twice  did  I  tee  old  Prelacy  pulled  down, 
And  twice  the  cloak  did  sink  beneath  the  gown. 
1  taw  the  Stuart  race  thrust  out ;  nay,  more, 
I  taw  our  country  sold  for  English  ore ; 
■  Our  numerous  nobles,  who  have  famous  been, 
Sunk  to  the  lowly  number  of  sixteen 
Such  desolations  in  my  days  have  been, 
1  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen. 

try  near  the  abbey  is  the  mansion  of  the  duke,  a  plain 
xwse,  without  any  of  the  magnificence  generally  seen 
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<■  in  a  ducal  residence.  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  i 
town  house  of  the  family  of  Athol,  who  used  fa  come 
down  from  Blair  to  spend  the  winter  at  Dunk,  eld,  before 
the  rage  for  London  deprived  this  country  of  its  wealth- 
:  iest  inhabitants-  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
■  dukes  of  Athol  had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  abbot  to  h 
his  habitation  here  upon  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
church ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  situation  of  the 

"'  AJyth  is  a  small  village,  situated  near  the  eastern  ei tre- 
nfity  of  the  county.  It  is  built  on  a  fiat,  near  the  foot  of  st 
Mil,  which  ascends  from  it  towards  the  north.  It  was  made 
•  borough  of  barony  by  a  charter  from  King  James  the 
Third.  The  whole  of  it  belongs  in  superiority  or  pro- 
perty to  the  Earl  of  Airly,  who  has  a  large  and  valuable 
eatal  in  this  parish,  which  has  been  long  in  the  posses- 
sion: of  that  noble  family.  The  situation  of  the  village  it 
healthy ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water ;  excellent  springs 
are  found  on  all  sides ;  and  a  small  river  nu  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

The  town  of  Cupar  Angus  is  on  the  eastern  bonndarr 
of  the  county,  towards  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  Strath- 
more.  Though  designated  in  Angus,  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  in  the  county  of  Perth.  It  is  distant  about  twelve  miles 
from  Perth,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Dundee. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Isla,  and  is  divided  by  >  ri- 
vulet into  two  parts  j  that  part  which  lies  sonth  of  this  ri- 
vulet being  all  that  belongs  to  the  county  of  Angus.  The 
streets  are  Well  paved  and  lighted ;  and  the  town  has  much 
improved  of  late  yean.  There  is  a  towubouse  and  a  steeple 
on  the  spot  where  the  prison  of  the  court  of  regality  stood. 
The  linea  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
nearly  200,000  yards  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  being  an- 
nually stamped  here.     There  is  also  a  considerable  tan- 
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aery ;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a  large  bleach-  Villages. 
field  has  been  established. 
To  the  northward  of  Cupar,  upon  the  Ardle,  is  Blair.  Bkirgow- 

fie* 

gowrie,  a  small  village,  erected  into  a  borough  of  barony 
in  1634*     Last  of  all,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  village  Lragfor- 
•f  Loogforgan,  which  is  beautifully  situated  upon  that  ri-**"* 
sing  ground  which  bounds  the  most  eastern  corner  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie.    In  1072  it  was  erected  into  a  borough . 
of  barony,  by  a  charter  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  in 
favour  ef  Patrick  Earl  of  Strathmore,  therein  designed 
Earl  of  Kinghorn.     The  village  consists  of  one  principal 
street  and  several  lanes.    It  belongs  to  the  estate  of  Castle 
Huntly. 

The  principal  object  of  industry  in  this  county  is  the  Mamifac- 
linen  manufacture.  Great  quantities  of  linen  yarn  are  Perthshire* 
spun  by  the  women  in  their  own  houses ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  their  industry,  in  that  respect,  in  the 
Highland  part  of  the  county,  is  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  their  neighbours  in  the  Lowland  districts*  In  all  the 
villages  considerable  numbers  of  weavers  reside,  who  ma- 
nufacture the  yarn  into  cloth.  Large  quantities  of  it  are 
bought  up  and  exported  from  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Glas- 
gow, in  an  unbleached  state ;  that  is,  under  the  name  of 
brown  linen,  or  green  linen.  Considerable  quantities  also 
are  laboriously  whitened  by  private  families  by  the  side 
of  the  numerous  streams  which  water  the  country.  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  are  four  great  public  bleach* 
fields,  that  whiten  cloth  for  the  country  round,  and  for 
manufacturers  at  a  distance.  At  Luncar  ty  bleach  field  it 
is  said  that  annually  they  whiten,  on  an  average,  600,900 
yards  of  linen,  two- thirds  of  which  may  be  called  low- 
priced  linens,  with  diaper  and  table  linens  from  Dunferm- 
line, Edinburgh,  Perth,  &c.  ;  and  the  other  third  consists 
•f  fine  linens  and  sheetings.     This  work  is  carried  on  by 
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yilly,..  Saorteman,  Turnbull,  sad  Company,  and  is  on  the  ground 
of  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.  of  Balgowan.  The  same  com- 
pany have  another  bleachfield  St  TuBftcb,  where  they 
whiten  about  300..''  yards  annBlHy  of  fintt  tor  the  eub~ 
lie.  These  are  chiefly  low-priced  linens, 
i  At  Hunting  Tower  bleachfield  (ape*  the  Dolce  of  A- 
thol's  estate),  carried  on  by  Richardson  «*»*  Company, 
there  are  fully  i!0(V  yards  of  linen  bleached  aannatly ; 
two-thirds  of  which  are  low-priced  goods,  the otber  Hard 
consists  of  diaper  and  fine  good*.  "  *    "" 

At  Siormont  bleachfield,  carried  on  by  TbOflaas  and 
John  Barland,  on  the  ground  of  the  Earl  tf  MartsfieB, 
they  whiten  to  the  extent  of  450,000  yards  annually; 
two- thirds  Silesia*,  Britannia*,  shirting,  &c. ;  and  the 
otber  third  diaper  and  fine  goods.  At  both  Ltmcarty  and 
Hunting  Tower  there  is  sometimes,  in  the  throng  of  the 

*  season,  above  sixty  Scottish  acres  at  each  Work  oovered 

with  linens. 

Antiquities  The  monuments  of  antiquity  which  exist  in  this  county 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  a  field  of  curious  inves- 
tigation. Lying  to  the  northward  of  the  Roman  wall,  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  struggle  for  independence  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland  made  a- 
gainst  the  Roman  arms.  From  a  passage  in  Claudian,  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  Eam  was  often  dyed  with 
blood : 

Scotorum  tumult*  flrvit  gUeialii  tcrne. 

Cunpugiu  But  the  last  and  most  distinguished  battle  fought  by  the 
Britons  was  that  against  Agricola,  under  a  leader  to  whom 
the  Romans  have  given  the  name  of  Galgacus.  The  Bri- 
<oi  .  had  long  borne  with  impatience  the  restraint  occa- 
sioned by  the  Roman  wall  and  the  garrisons  upon  the 
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Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.     In  one  of  their  incursions  Antiquities, 
the  Britons  fell  upon  the  ninth  legion  in  the  night,  and 
committed  great  slaughter.    Agricola,  roused  by  repeated 
insults,  drew  out  his  legions,  and  marched  them  into  the 
enemy's  country ;  ordering  his  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
round  the  eastern  coast  of  England  from  Sandwich,  and 
was  then  in  the  Forth,  to  attend  his  march.     The  news 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  motion  drew  together  the  Britons* 
According  to  Boethius,  the  Scots  and  Picts  united  their 
forces  on  this  occasion,    Tacitus  says,  in  general,  that  the  Battle  of 
battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grampius ;  but     PCUI" 
this  description  throws  no  light  upon  the  scene  of  action  ; 
because  the  name  of  Grampians  has  not,  for  ages,  beeji 
appropriated  to  any  single  mountain,  but  is  ascribed  to  the 
vrhole  range  from  Argyleshire  to  Stonehaven.     Four  dif- 
ferent places  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  field  of  this 
battle.     The  first  is  at  Fortingale,  at  the  foot  of  Glen 
Xyon,  in  the  centre  of  the  Grampians,  where  the  vestiges 
of  a  Roman  camp  are  stil}  apparent;  but  it  seems  un- 
likely that  an  experiepoed  general  like  Agricola  would 
liave  led  his  army,  not  only  so  far  from  his  fleet,  but  into 
the  midst  of  the  defiles  of  a  mountainous  country,  where 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  cut  off.   It  seems  more  pro- 
vable that  Strathearn  or  Strath  more,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians,  where  the  Roman  army  would  move  with 
greater  safety,  and  have  a  larger  field  of  action,   should 
have  been  the  scene  of  this  battle.  Accordingly  Mr  Gor- 
don pitches  upon  Comrie,  near  the  head  of  Strutlicarn, 
as  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought ;  and  at  that  place 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.    But  here  also  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  been  far  from  their  fleet ;  and  the  face  of 
the  country  neither  accords  with  the  description  of  Tacitus, 
nor  exhibits  those  marks  of  any  great  battle  ^lich  our 
ancestors  usually  erected  in  the  form  of  heaps  of  stones 
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Aadqnfcie*  or  cairns.  Fettercairn,  in  tht  county  of  Mearns,  has  aha 
been  pointed  out ;  bat  the  supposition  cannot  bo  adnnu 
ted,  because  Tacitns  says,  that  after  the  battle  Agrieek 
marched  his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Homti,  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Angus  and  Means.  The  spot  that 
most  correctly  accords  with  the  description  given  bj  Taci- 
tus is  perhaps  in  that  district  of  Perthshire  cajled  Star  mail, 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  great  battle, 
as  the  word  staur  signifies  strife  or  battle.  The  Hainan 
camp  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and  Isla,  and  the  station  of  the 
Britons  before  the  battle  at  a  place  called  the  Bnuard 
Dykes,  or  Garry  Drums,  in  the  parish  of  Kinlocb,  being 
earthen  dikes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  inclosing  great  part 
of  a  square  mile.  This  place  is  four  miles  notth  from  the 
Roman  camp,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  number  of 
cairns,  which  have  been  erected  over  the  bodice  «f  the 
slain.  That  part  of  the  Roman  camp  which  was  not  pro* 
teetedbythe  two  rivers  was  guarded  by  what  is  now  called 
Cleaven  Dike,  that  is,  a  rampart  drawn  across  the  isthmus. 
The  camp  forms  an  equilateral  triangle.  A  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  rampart  is  still  standing.  The  camp  contains  a 
praetorium  on  the  side  next  the  Isla.  Cleaven  Dike  is 
twenty  feet  broad  at  present,  and  about  five  feet  high, 
and  has  been  made  out  of  two  parallel  trenches  that  are 
twenty  yards  from  the  dike  on  each  side  of  it.  Cleaven 
Dike  has  openings  at  the  west  end  and  middle  for  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  an  army.  The  camp  has  a  small 
exploratory  fortification  within  it  on  the  top  of  an  emi- 
nence. The  stourment  or  main  battle  happened  in  the 
heart  of  the  Stormont,  upon  ascending  ground,  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Kinloch,  Cluny,  and  Blairgowrie,  at  the  places 
called  Cairns,  Upper  Balcairn,  Nether  Balcairn,  Cairn* 
butts,  and  Craig  Roman,  on  the  side  of  the  Grampian 
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*iAg*,  between  three  and  four  miles  north  from  Mickle-  Aatjyinwu 
Imnvw   The  light  is  still  to  be  traced  by  numerous  cairns, 
through  Mews,  in  the  parish  of  Blairgowrie,  along  the 
tract  that  Kes  between  the  aaess  of  Cechridge  on  the  west, 
and  the  river  Eroch  on  the  east.     The  great  cairn  of 
Maws  lies  in  this  tract,  not  far  from  the  woody  banks  of 
the  Eroch*     The  cairn  is  about    twenty-seven    yards 
broad  and  four  high.    Here  the  vanquished  Britons  made 
a  stand,  and  destroyed  a  number  of  the  most  rash  of  their 
adversaries.     This  cairn  has  been  opened,  and  was  found 
to  contain  human  teeth  sound,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hu- 
man bones  much  reduced,  which  were  mixed  with  char- 
coal. The  camp  of  Agricold  is  considered  as  having  been 
uncommonly  well  chosen,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
strength,  as  being  defended  by  the  rivers,  but  as  it  com- 
mands a  distinct  view  of  the  higher  grounds  of  the  Stor- 
ment  to  the  north  and  north-west,  but  looks  directly  west* 
ward  on  the  entrance  into  the  Highlands  by  Dunkeld,  the 
capital  of  the  Caledonians.     The  grounds  which  the  Ca- 
ledonian army  assumed,  being  seven  or  eight  miles  north- 
east from  Dunkeld,  exhibit  a  very  singular  appearance 
ef  long  hilly  ridges,  rising  gradually  one  above  another, 
well  fitted  for  displaying  their  army  to  advantage.    On 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  Romans  found  the  whole 
field  silent  and  solitary.  Heaps  of  dead  were  lying  around, 
bat  not  a  single  body  of  the  enemy  appeared,  either  on  the 
plain,  or  in  possession  of  any  post,  while  the  country  at 
a  distance,  was  seen  from  the  heights  involved  in  smoke, 
as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by  an  enemy.     The  cause  was 
soon  discovered.     The  Britons,  flying  from  the  field,  had 
themselves,  with  barbarian  fury,  set  fire  in  despair  to  their 
own  houses  and  villages ;  and  many  of  them  had  even  put 
to  death  their  wives  and  children. 

The  Roman  road  along  Strathearn  towards  Perth  is*  still 
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Aatiqmkm  to  be  traced,  tnd  alio  from  Perth  along  Strathmore,toths 
7  extremity  of  the  county ;  and  the  (emainsof  several  camp 
Cunpat    we  still  to  be  teen.    In  particular*  the  camp  at  Ardooh, 
Ardocb-     as  being  the  most  complete  in  Scotland,  is  entitled  tops* 
ticular  attention.    Its  jritnation  gave  it  many  advaatsgot 
being  on  the  north-west  side  of  a  deep  moss  that  nasi 
long  way  eastward.    Ob  the  west  side  it  14  perdj  dt» 
fended  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  wate*  of  Knaick,  vtfeb 
bank  rises  perpendicularly  between  forty  and  fifty /ecu  The 
north  and  east  sides  were  most  exposed  *  and  there  we  find 
very  particular  care  was  taken  to  secure  them*    The 
ground  on  the  east  is  pretty  regular,  and  descends  ty  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  lines  of  the  fortification,  which  on  that 
aide  consist  of  five  rows  of  ditches,  perfectly  entire,  and 
rimniqg  parallel  to  one  another.    These  altogether  see 
about  fifty-five  yards  in  breath-    Qn  the  north  side  there 
are  an  equal  pumb^r  pf  lines  and  ditches,  but  twenty 
yards  broader  than  the  former.      Qn  the  west,  besides 
the  steep  precipice  above  mentioned,  it  was  defended  by 
at  least  two  ditches.     One  is  still  visible  ;  the  others  have 
probably  been  filled  up  in  making  the  great  military  road 
from  Stirling  to  the  north.     The  side  of  the  camp  lying 
southward  was  at  one  time  made  the  subject  of  cultiva- 
tion.    However,  from  the  remains  yet  to  be  traced,  it 
appears  there  were  also  three  or  four  ditches,  which,  with 
its  natural  advantages,  rendered  this  side  as  strong  and  as 
secure  as  any  of  the  others.  The  four  entries,  crossing  the 
lines  at  right  angles,  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen. 

The  area  of  the  camp  is  an  oblong  of  140  yards  by  125 
within  the  lines.  The  general's  quarter,  or  pratoriuta,  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  camp,  but  is  not  in  the  centre.  It  is  a 
regular  square,  each  side  being  exactly  twenty  yards.  At 
present  it  exhibits  evident  marks  of  having  been  inclosed 
with  a  stone  wall,  and  contains  the  foundation  of  a  house 
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fen  yards  hj  seven*  Besides  the  camp  above  mentioned,  Antiqriricfc, 
to  completely  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art  (and  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  Agricola  for  the  Ro- 
man legions  tinder  his  command),  there  are  two  other  en- 
campments adjoining  to  it,  and  having  a  communication 
with  one  another,  containing  above  230  acres  of  ground. 
These  seem  to  have  been  defended  by  only  a  single  ditch 
and  rampart,  and  probably  were  intended  for  the  cavalry 
and  auxiliaries.  Here  was  room  for  all  the  forces  that 
fought  under  Agricola  near  the  Grampian  mountains,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  by  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  J- 
tinerarium  Septentrionale,  to  the  contrary,  who  probably 
imagined,  as  others  have  done  since,  that  the  whole 
ground  at  Ardoch  fortified  by  the  Romans  lay  within  the 
small  camp  above  mentioned. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  a  subterraneous 
passage  between  the  small  and  the  large  camp :  a  hole  is 
said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  side  of  the  praetorium 
downwards,   in  a  sloping  direction,  for  many  fathoms* 
The  mouth  of  the  hole  was  covered  up  by  a  millstone, 
by  an  old  gentleman  who  lived  at  the  house  of  Ardoch, 
while  the  family  were  in  Russia,  about  the  year  1720,  to 
prevent  hares  from  running  into  it  when  pursued  by  his 
dogs  ;  and  as  earth,  to  a  considerable  depth,  was  laid  over 
the  millstone,1  the  place  cannot  now  be  found,  although  di- 
ligent search  has  been  made  for  it.  When  the  proprietor's 
family  returned  to  the  country,  the  camp  was  used  as  pas- 
ture-ground for  cattle';  and  by  Sir  William  Stirling,  the 
present  proprietor,  has  been  inclosed  with  a  high  stone- 
wall, that  it  may  never  again  suffer  by  a  ploughshare* 
He  also  prohibited  the  tenants  from  ploughing  up,  or  other- 
wise demolishing,  any  part  of  the  remaining  lines  or  ram- 
parts round  the  two  large  camps.     He  has  now  an  urn 
perfectly  entire,  which  was  dug  up  near  the  west  side  of 
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Antigoitiet.  small  stripes  of  grass  or  baulks  on  each  side,  which  at 
farmer  ever  dared  to  break  up  till  within  these  few 
years. 

Hunting  Hunting  Tower  Castle,  formerly  Ruthven  Castle,  ia 
the  parish  of  Tippermuir,  deserves  notice  on  account  oJ 
the  singular  events  which  have  occurred  in  it*  Here 
James  the  Sixth  was  for  some  time  confined  by  the  ratha 
of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  whom  we  have  already  mentiofced 
as  having  been  killed  at  Perth  by  the  attendants  of  die 
king.  In  1582,  the  king,  returning  from  a  hunting  partj 
in  Athol,  was  invited  to  this  castle,  and  detained  here  by 
a  party  of  the  nobles  ;  but  he  afterwards  made  his  es- 
cape, and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  transaction  were  de- 
clared guilty  of  treason.  This  enterprise  is  usually  call- 
ed by  our  historians  the  Raid  ofRvtbvtn. 

Mr  Pennant  mentions  another  remarkable,  though  more 
happy  event,  which  happened  here*  "  A  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  addressed  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood,  much  her  inferior  in  rank 
and  fortune ;  her  family,  though  they  gave  no  counte- 
nance to  the  match,  permitted  him  to  visit  them,  and 
lodged  him  in  a  tower  near  another,  in  which  was  the 
young  lady's  chamber,  but  up  a  different  staircase,  and 
communicating  with  another  part  of  the  house.  The  la- 
dy, before  the  communicating  doors  were  shut,  conveyed 
herself  into  her  lover's  apartment ;  but  some  one  of  the 
family  having  discovered  it,  told  it  to  her  mother,  who, 
cutting  off  as  she  thought  all  possibility  of  retreat,  has- 
tened to  surprise  them  :  but  the  young  lady,  hearing  the 
well  known  footsteps  of  her  mother  hobbling  up  stairs, 
ran  to  the  top  of  the  leads,  and  taking  a  desperate  leap  of 
nine  feet  four  inches  over  a  chasm  of  sixty  feet  from  tbc 
ground,  lighted  on  the  battlements  of  the  other  tower, 
whence,  descending  into  her  own  chamber,  she  crept  into 
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ft  of  his  castle  are  still  to  be  seen.  During  these 
■  witchcraft  was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland;  and 
tufa  of  the  most  famous  witches  in  the  kingdom  lived  on 
CMllfel:"!  of  Macbeth  ;  one  at  Collate,  the  other  not  fa: 
'  Ataf  Dunsinnan  house,  at  a  place  called  the  Cape.  Mie. 
teA  taking  a  superstitious  turn,  he  applied  to  them  for 
advice,  and  by  their  council  he  built  a  lofty  castle  epos 
taw  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  since  called  Dunsinnan,  whith 
m  the  Gaelic  language  signifies  "  the  hill  of  ants,"  i«. 
faying  the  great  labour  and  industry  so  essentially  iequi. 
sin  sar  collecting  the  materials  of  so  vast  a  building.  It 
WW  by  nature  strong,  as  well  as  fortified  by  art,  beiag 
fsVtfe/  defended  by  high  outer  rocks,  and  partly  surround- 
ed by  an  outer  wall,  which  inclosed  a  considerable  space 
•fgtn* id  for  exercising  the  men,  &c.  There  was  also  i 
fiw  which  joined  the  wall  and  outer  rocks,  and  a  high 
raaaptrl,  which  environed  the  whole  and  defended  the 
castle  itself,  large  and  well  fortified.  From  the  topoftbe 
bill  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  above  fifty  miles  every 
way,  comprehending  Fifesbire,  the  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  Glenalmond,  Crieff,  the  bills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blair  AthoL,  and  Braeaaarr.  Sttstb- 
more  also,  and  a  great  part  of  Angus,  are  immediate!; 
under  view.  In  abort,  there  could  not  be  a  more  com- 
manding situation. 

When  Malcolm  Canmere  came  into  Scotland,  support- 
ed by  English  auxiliaries,  to  recover  his  dominions  frop 
Macbeth  the  giant,  as  the  country  people  called  him,  a* 
marched  first  towards  Duokeld,  in  order  to  meet  with 
these  friends  who  had  promised  to  join  him  from  the 
north.  This  led  him  to  Bixnam  wood,  where  accident- 
ally they  were  induced,  either  by  way  of  distinctieu,  *** 
from  some  other  motive,  to  ornament  their  bonnets,  or  *• 
carry  about  with  them  in  their  band*  the  branches  » 
• 
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trees.    The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  stated,  as  theAmiqiutict. 
tradition  of  the  country,  that  they  were  distinguished  in 
this  situation  by  the  spy  whom  Macbeth  had  stationed  to 
inteh  their  motions.     He  then  began  to  despair,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  witches  predictions,  who  had  warned  him 
o  beware  "  when  Birnam  wood  should  come  to  Dun* 
simian  ;"  and  when  Malcolm  prepared  to  attack  the  castle, 
where  it  was  principally  defended  by  the  outer  rocks,  he 
immediately  deserted  it ;  and  flying  ran  up  the  opposite 
lull,  pursued  by  Macduff;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  he  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  was 
killed  upon  the  rocks,  and  buried  at  the  Lang  Man's 
Grave,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  still  extant.     Not  far  from 
this  grave   is  the  road  where,    according  to  tradition, 
Banco  was  murdered. 

The  resemblance  between  these  traditions  and  Shake- 
speare's account  ot  the  same  event,  in  his  tragedy  of  Mae* 
beth,  is  extremely  remarkable,   and   suggests  the  idea 
that  this  celebrated  dramatist  must  have  collected  the  tra- 
dition upon  the  spot ;  because,  had  he  taken  the  subject 
of  his  play  from  the  Scottish  history,  he  must  have  re- 
Presented  Macbeth  as  having  perished  at  a  different  part 
the  country.   The  only  material  difference  between  the 
tradition  and  the  tragedy  is,  that  by  the  former  Macbeth 
ttst  himself  from  the   top  of  a  rock ;  whereas  Shake- 
spemre,  in  consistency  with  poetical  justice,  as  well  as  to 
pve  greater  interest  to  the  catastrophe,  represents  the  u- 
torper  as  falling  in  single  combat  with  Macduff,  whom  he 
had  so  deeply  injured.     In  Guthrie's  History  of  Scot- 
land (vol.  viii.  p.  358.),  it  is  stated,  that,  anno   1599, 
^*ag  James  desired  Elizabeth  to  send  him  a  company 
°^   English  comedians  ;    with   which  request  she  com- 
plied ;  and  James  gave  them  a  licence  to  act  in  his  capi- 
tal* and  before  his  court.  "  I  have  great  reason,"  he  adds, 
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AmJipi^m,"  to  think  that  the  immortal  Shakespeare  was  of  the 
number."  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  1589  plays  were 
actually  exhibited  iu  Perth,  within  a  few  miles  of  Dun- 
sinnen  or  Dunsinain.  From  the  old  records  kept  at  Perth 
of  that  year,  it  appears  that  on  the  3d*of  June  the  kirk- 
session  of  Perth  authorised  t'.is  amusement,  after  having 
examined  the  copy  of  the  play.  The  actors  were  at  ton 
time  all  of  them  men,  no  women  having  appeared  on 
stage  till  the  rtigr.  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Ekb»  Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county  may  be  noticed 

Elcho  Castle.  It  stands  near  four  miles  below  Penh,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Tay,  about  a  mile  below  KinfaDns. 
It  gives  the  title  of  Lord.  Elcho  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss.  It  wag  large  and  strong,  but  is  no' 
in  ruins,  and  has  not  been  inhabited  for  many  years. 

Kahnm  la  the  Castle  of  Kinfauns  is  preserved  a  huge  old  two- 
handed  sword,  probably  made  nearly  500  years  ago.  It  i* 
shaped  like  a  broad-sword,  and  is  Ive  feet  nine  incho 
long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  at  the  hilt,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionable thickness,  with  a  round  knot  at  the  upper 
end  eight  inches  in  circumference.  This  terrible  weapta 
hears  the  name  of  Gbmrttrit't  sword,  and  probably  belong- 
ed to  Sir  Thomas  Charteris,  commonly  called  Thonusde 
Longueville,  once  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Ktlfauns.  Sit 
Thomas  Charteris,  alias  Longueville,  was  a  native  oi 
France,  and  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  country.  If  cre- 
dit can  be  given  to  accounts  of  such  remote  date,  when  be 
was  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  he  had  a  dispute  with  a  French  nobletnte, 
whom  he  killed  in  the  king's  presence. '  He  escaped,  bat 
was  refused  pardon.  Having  for  several  years  infested  the 
seas  as  a  pirate,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rid  Rim>ff< 
from  the  colour  of  the  flags  he  carried  on  his  ships,  in 
May  1301  or  1302,  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  his  w»y  » 
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France,  encountered  and  took  him  prisoner.     At  Wal-  Amiguitict. 

lace's  intercession  the  French  king  conferred  on  h  im  a  pardon 

and  the  honour  of  knighthood.    He  accompanied  Wallace 

on  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  was  ever  after  his  faithful 

friend,  and  aiding  in  his  exploits.  Upon  that  hero's  being 

betrayed  and  carried  into  England,  Sir  Thomas  Gharteris 

retired  to  Lochmaben,   where  he  remained  till  Robert 

Bruce  began  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland* 

He  joined  Bruce,  and  was,  if  we  may  believe  Adam  son, 

who  refers  to  Barbour,  the  first  who  followed  that  king 

into  the  water  at  the  taking  of  Perth,.  8th  January  1313. 

Bruce  rewarded  his  bravery  by  giving  him  lands  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Perth,  which  appear  to  have  been  those 

of  Kinfauns,  and  which  continued  in  the  family  of  Char- 

tens  for  many  years* 

Doune  Castle,  in  the   neighbourhood  of  the  village  Doane 
of  that  name,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.     It  is  a  hugeCMt^* 
squarelbuilding,  the  walls  being  forty  feet  high  and  about 
ten  thick.     The  tower  is  erected  on  the  north-east  cor- 
ner ;   and  what  remains  of  it  is  about  eighty  feet  in 
height ;  but  its  massy  thickness  detracts  very  much  from 
its  appearing  lofty.     The  north-west  corner  of  the  castle 
has  been  the  family  residence.     The  strong  wall  men- 
tioned above  incloses  a  spacious  square,  each  side  whereof 
is  ninety-six  feet.     The  great  gate  stands  on  the  north ; 
and  the  iron  gate  and  bars  still  remain  entire.     There  are 
several  cellars  and  prisons  on  the  ground-floor  on  each 
side  of  the  entry  ;  and  after  being  introduced  into  the 
great  area,  you  ascend  to  the  tower  and  family-house  by 
**o  outside  stairs,  standing  over  against  each  other,  that 
appear  to  have  been  once  shaded  by  a  roof  supported  with 
•^onc  pillars,  which  are  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  stair  leads  up  to  a  spacious  lobby  that  di- 
odes the  kitchen  from  the  great  hall.    The  hall  is  sixty* 
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vwigaitin.  three  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  the  roof  hi; 
been  covered  wiih  stone  or  slate  ;  but  nothing  cow  re- 
id  iii  ■  except  the  walls.  The  kitchen-chimney  extends 
from  [lie  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  being  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  arch  still  entire  .  and  the  whole  build- 
ing on  this  side  has  the  remains  of  grandeur  and  magniu- 
ceoce. 

Tlie  eastern  stair  leads  up  to  the  apartments  in  the  tow- 
er. The  first  is  a  spacious  room,  with  an  arched  roof,  mJ 
a  large  chimney,  containing  a  middle  pillar.  This  room 
common  it  aces  with  the  great  hall  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner, and  was  perhaps  the  family  dining-room.  There  are 
several  other  apartments  in  the  upper  stories;  bat  the 
grandeur  of  this  edifice  is  completely  effaced  by  the  ter- 
rible prisons  it  contains. 

From  the  south-east  corner  of  the  dining-room  abort 
mentioned,  a  narrow  stone  stair  descends,  and  leads,  '->■■■ 
subterraneous  passage,  into  a  cell  or  dungeon  that  lies  be- 
low the  north  side  of  the  room,  into  which  no  light  is  ad- 
milted,  except  what  it  borrows  from  a  little  room  above, 
through  a  small  square  hole  in  the  arched  roof  of  the  cell) 
left  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  suffocation,  and  to  let 
down  the  scanty  pittance  of  the  captive. 

This  castle  stands  on  a  beautiful  mound,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Teath  and  Ardoch.  The  date  of  its  con- 
struction is  unknown.  Tradition  reports  it  to  have  bees 
built  by  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany.  In  the  rebellion  is 
1145  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  rebels,  wbo 
planted  a  twelve- pounder  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  se- 
veral swivels  on  the  parapets. 
Druiitirai  *a  tn's  county  are  to  be  found  considerable  numbers  of 
*"»**  what  arc  accounted  relics  of  druidism,  that  is,  circles  <* 
great  rude  stones.  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  count*"] 
these  have  in  general  been  destroyed,  for  the  purpose    — * 
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nilding  tad  inclosing,  but  in  the  Highland  districts  many  Antiquities 
f  them  remain  entire.  In  this  county  are  three  of  the 
roidical  curiosities,  called  rocking  stones;  two  of  them  Rocking 
r*  in  6trathearn,  and  the  third  in  the  Highland  parish  of1 
irkmichael.  The  first  of  them  is  in  the  parish  of  Dron, 
a  the  descent  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the  church.  It  is  a 
irge  mass  of  whin-stone,  of  an  irregular  figure,  about  ten 
et  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth,  and  stands  in  a  slop- 
ing direction.  On  gently  pressing  the  higher  end  with 
te  finger,  it  has  a  perceptible  motion,  vibrating  in  an 
•ch  of  between  one  and  two  inches,  and  the  vibration 
mtinues  for  some  time  after  the  pressure  is  removed.  It 
t  placed  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  earth,  which  doubtless  has 
small  though  invisible  excavation,  to  receive  its  centri- 
il  prominence,  and  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  off  its  ba- 
mee.  Buchannan,  who  has  mentioned  the  rocking  stone  of 
ialvaerd  in  his  elegant  History  of  Scotland,  has  taken  no 
otice  of  the  rocking  stone  of  Dion.  That  of  Balvaerd 
gods  at  the  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles  east 
rom  the  former,  on  the  banks  of  the  Farg,  in  the  parish 
f  Abernethy ;  but  its  motion  is  not  now  perceptible, 
eing  choked  up  with  earth  and  gravel  close  to  its  centre, 
lie  third  of  these  rocking  stones  stands  on  a  flat-topped 
minence,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  surrounded,  at 
ome  distance,  by  steep  rocky  hills.  This  stone  is  placed 
>n  the  plain  surface  of  a  rock,  level  with  the  ground.  Its 
hape  is  quadrangular,  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a 
bomb  us,  of  which  the  greater  diagonal  is  seven  feet,  and 
be  lesser  five.  Its  medium  thickness  is  about  two  feet  and 
ihalf.  Its  solid  contents  will  therefore  be  about  51.075 
cubical  feet.  As  it  is  of  very  hard  and  solid  whin-stone, 
ts  weight,  reckoning  the  cubical  foot  at  eight  stones  three 
rounds,  may  be  reckoned  to  be  418  stones  five  pounds,  or 
rithin  30  pounds  of  three  tons.  It  touches  the  rock  on  which 
t  rests  only  in  one  line,  which  is  in  the  same  plane  with 
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Antiquiiiei.tlie  lesser  diagonal,  and  it-  lower  surface  is  convex  toward* 
[he  extremities  of  the  greater  diagonal.  By  pressing  down 
either  of  the  extreme  corners,  and  withdrawing  the  pres- 
sure alternately,  a  rocking  motion  is  produced,  which  mat 
be  increased  so  much,  that  the  distance  between  the  lowest 
depression  and  highest  elevation  is  a  full  foot.  When  tbc 
pressure  is  wholly  withdrawn,  the  stone  will  continue  lo 
rock  till  it  has  made  twenty-six  or  more  vibrations  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  before  it  settles  in  its  natural  hori- 
zontal position.  Both  the  lower  side  of  the  stone  and  the 
surface  of  the  rock  on  which  it  rests  appear  to  be  worn  and 
roughened  by  mutual  friction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  stone  are  great  numbers  of  double  and  single  circles 
of  stones-  When  the  circles  are  double,  the  inner  circle 
is  about  thirty-two  feet  diameter,  and  the  outer  circle 
about  forty-five  or  forty-six  feet  in  diameter;  the  single 
circles  are  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  feet  in  diamrter. 
Numbers  of  great  cairns  are  also  found  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  several  tall  erect  stones,  called  in  Gaelic 
Crom-Ieaco,  or  Clacb-shhttchda,  or,  ".Stones  of  worship:" 
some  of  them  are  five  or  six  feet  above  ground,  and, 
from  their  stability,  must  be  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth. 
A  superstitious  regard  is  paid  to  them  ;  and  none  venture 
to  remove  them  even  in  the  middle  of  corn-fields.  The 
use  of  the  rocking- stones,  or  creed  of  our  ancestor!  con- 
cerning them,  is  well  expressed  by  Mason  : 

i    i     —  —  Behold  jaa  huge 
And  unhewn  tpherc  uf  living  adamant, 
Which,  polled  by  ni^.c,  rem  in  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rod.    Firm  »  it  teemi, 
Such  is  its  Krangc  and  virtHoui  property, 
It  novo  uWquiouidj  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whote  breaat  it  pure  ;  bat  in  4  traitor. 
Though  even  a  giant'*  prowcu  nerv'j  hit  *m 
It  uandi  aa  nied  a*  Snow  don. 
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This  ordeal  was  probably  made  subservient  to  the  designs  Antiquities. 
of  the  druidical  priests  who  conducted  it. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Meigle  are  the  remains  of  theVanor*,§ 

mofmme&c. 

grand  sepulchral  monument  of  Vanora,  also  called  Va- 
ncra,  Wanor,  and  Guinevar,  the  British  Helena,  as  her 
name,  according  to  Prideaux,  imports.  This  princess  was 
the  wife  of  Arthur,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  whose  history  is  involved  in  fables.  In  a  battle  be- 
tween the  army  of  that  monarch  and  the  united  forces  of 
Scots  and  Picts,  Vanora  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried, 
along  with  other  spoils,  into  Angus,  where  she  lived 
•ome  time  in  miserable  captivity  on  Barry  Hill.  Such  is 
the  doubtful  account  recorded  in  the  ancient  annals  of  this 
country.  The  character  of  that  unfortunate  personage  has 
been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colours.  She  has  been  repre- 
lented  as  one  who  had  led  a  lascivious  life,  and  held  an 
unlawful  correspondence  with  Mordrid,  a  Pictish  king, 
which  provoked  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  excited 
him  to  take  up  arms  in  revenge  of  the  injury.  As  a  pu- 
nishment of  her  enormous  crimes,  it  is  added,  she  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts ;  her  body  was  buried  at 
Meigle,  and  a  monument  erected  to  perpetuate  her  infa- 
ny.  Whether  this  detail  be  genuine,  or  has  arisen  from 
he  symbolic  characters  on  the  stones  of  her  monument,  it 
i  impossible  to  determine. 

That  monument  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  many 
tones  artfully  joined,  and  decorated  wirh  a  variety  oi  hie- 
oglyphical  or  symbolical  characters;  most  of  which  are 
if  the  monstrous  kind,  and  represent  acts  of  violence  on 
he  person  of  a  woman.  On  oi.e  stoi  e  Me  three  small 
rosses,  with  many  animals  above  and  below.  Oi-  an- 
>ther  is  a  cross,  adorned  with  various  flowers,  and  the 
ude  representations  of  fishes,  beasts,  and  men  on  horse- 
>ack.     On  the  third  is  an  open  chariot  drawn  by  two 
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horses,  and  some  persons  in  it  ;  behind  is  a  wild  beat! 
devouring  an  human  form  lying  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
On  a  fourth  is  an  animal  somewhat  resembling  an  ele- 
phant. On  another,  eight  feet  long  and  three  feel  thr« 
incites  broad,  standing  upright  in  a  socket,  there  is  a  cross, 
In  (he  middle  are  several  figures,  wiih  the  bodies  of  bor- 
ses  or  camels,  and  the  heads  of  serpents  ;  on  each  side  of 
which  are  wild  beasts  tend  reptiles  considerably  impaired. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  dogs  and  other  furious  animals.  Above  are  if- 
vcral  persons  on  horseback  with  hounds  engaged  in  the 
chase.  Below  is  a  centaur,  and  a  serpent  of  a  monstrous 
size  fastened  on  the  mouth  of  a  bull.  Accurate  drawing 
of  these  stones  are  to  be  found  iu  Pennam's  Tour.  Many 
other  stones,  which  originally  belonged  to  this  monument, 
have  been  carried  off  or  broken  in  pieces  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place.  As  several  of  these  which  remain 
have  been  removed  from  tbeir  proper  position,  as  many 
of  the  figures  are  defaced,  and  as  we  are  in  a  great  mta- 
sure  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  deciphering  hierogly- 
phics, the  history  delineated  on  various  monuments  is  no* 
irrecoverably  lost. 

The  memory  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes  still  remains  ptr- 
_ji  mated  by  the  names  of  places  in  the  Highland  districts 
of  this  county.  About  two  miles  east  from  the  church  of 
Monzie  are  the  vestiges  of  a  strong  camp.  Opposite  to  the 
only  proper  passage  thro'  the  hills,  for  about  forty  miles, 
the  trenches  are  still  entire,  with  some  part  of  the  mud- 
wall.  Near  this  camp  stands  a  village,  called  in  Gaelic 
Fiantcach,  i.  #.  "  Fingal's  House,"  Tradition  says  Fin- 
gal' house  stood  here  until  it  was  burnt  by  Gar  a.  Within 
twi;  miles  north  from  this  stands  the  high  hill  of  Dun-  - 
more.  On  it  there  is  a  strong  fort,  which  has  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  passage  through  the  hills.     This* 
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is  silent  about  diem*  One,  howerer,  is 
d  uieinmi  of  FxngaPs  father.  In  die 
two  of  the  other  cairns  axe  each  50  feet  in  cir- 
On  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
through  the  hills,  and  opposite  to  Dunmore,  is 
cairn,  where  the  stones  seem  to  be  a  fallen  arch, 
probably  a  small  fort ;  and  is  so  near  that  of  Dun* 
that  persons  could  converse  with  each  other  across 
the  glen.  There  is  a  small  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the 
parish,  near  to  Calloquhey,  called  in  Gaelic  Combml 
+uks;  u  e.  "  ComhalTs  battle."  We  have  every  reason 
*o  believe  that  some  great  man  has  been  buried  in  this 
place  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  firmly  believed 
that  the  famous  Caledonian  bard  Ossian  lies  in  the  place 
alluded  to.  His  tomb  is  often  visited.  It  is  a  coffin  of 
four  stones  set  on  edge,  about  two  feet  long,  two  feet  deep, 
one  foot  and  a  half  broad  j  and  over  it  is  laid  a  great  stone* 
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Antiquities  abont  eight  feet  high  and  twenty-one  feet  in  dream 

rence. 
Incheffny       In  the  parish  of  Madderty  are  some  remains  of  the 

Abbey*  

lebrated  Abbey  of  Incheflray.     This  religious  house  vr 
founded  in  the  year  1200  by  Gilbert  Earl  of  Strathean^U 
and  his  Countess  Matilda.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  honov-^r 
of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  John  the  Apostle  and  IS—- 
vangelist.     The  site  of  this  famous  abbey  is  on  a  sma_31 
rising  ground,  which  seems,  from  its  situation  and  nam^s, 
to  have  once  been  an  island  surrounded  by  the  water  cz^- 
the  Pow.     In  Latin  it  is  denominated  Insula  Mess  arum        ; 
which  is  said  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  its  common  nam. 
Inch-effray,  or  Inch-pefFoiy,  the  *'  Island  of  Masses," 
the  •*  Island  where  Mass  is  said."     It  \*as  endowed  witl 
many  privileges  and  immunities  by  David  and  Alexan- 
der kings  of  Scotland.     Tbe  edifices  of  this  abbey,  whicl 
were  once  extensive,  are  now  in  ruius1  and  have  on  seve—  ~* 
ral  occasions  supplied  abundance  of  stones  for  buildinj 
houses  and  making  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fei 
remains  of  this  ancient  abbey,  with  six  or  seven  acres  olc^  ^ 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Kin— -  J" 
noul ;  who,  in   consequence  of  this  comparatively  smalK^    -1 
possession,  is  patron  of  about  twelve  parishes  that  former-     -  - 
ly  were  attached  to  the  abbey,     Mauritius,  abbot  of  this^^  s 
place,  was  present  with  Robert  the  Bruce  at  the  battle  o^^  -* 
Bannock  burn  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  brought  along  with 
him  the  arm  of  St  Fill  an,  to  inspire  with  courage  the  de- 
fenders of  their  country. 
Stipend.         In  connection  with  the  subject  of  antiquities,   we  may 
tions.         takc  not;ce  0f  some  old  remains  of  superstition  which  still 
exist  in  the  country.     In  many  places  a  singular  faith  is 
reposed  in  the  virtues  of  certain   wells,  by  bathing   in 
which,  or  drinking  of  the  waters  of  which,  relief  from 
various  diseases  is  obtained.     Of  these  none  is  more  re- 
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wned  than  the  well  consecrated  to  St  Fillan,  who  i$Antiquitict 
i    Popish  saint  of  Breadalbane.     The  well  is  at  theStFUUn^ 
mt  end  of  Stratheam.     This  spring,  tradition  reports, W' 
ired  its  head  en  the  top  of)  Dun  Fbaolain  (Fillan's  hill) 
*  a  long  time,  doing  mnch  good ;  but  in  disgust  (pro* 
bly  at  the  reformation)  it  removed  suddenly  to  the  foot 

a  rock,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward,  where 
still  remains,  bumbled  indeed,  but  not  forsaken.  It 
still  visited  by  valetudinary  people,  especially  on  the 
t  of  May  and  the  1st  of  August.  The  invalids,  whe- 
sr  men,  women,  or  children,  walk  or  are  carried  round 
»  well,  three  times,  in  a  direction  deishal ;  that  is,  from 
st  to  west,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  They 
\o  drink  of  the  water,  and  bathe  in  it.  These  operations 
5  accounted  a  certain  remedy  for  various  diseases.  They 
i  particularly  efficacious  for  curing  barrenness ;  on 
tich  account  it  is  frequently  visited  by  those  who  are 
ry  desirous  of  offspring.  All  the  invalids  throw  a  white 
me  on  the  saint's  cairn  ;  and  leave  behind,  as  tokens  of 
sir  confidence  «nd  gratitude,  some  rags  of  linen  or  wool- 
i  cloth.  The  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  formed  of 
elf  a  chair  for  the  saint,  which  still  remains.  Those  who 
m plain  of  rheumatism  in  the  back  must  ascend  the  hill, 
:  in  this  chair,  then  lie  down  on  their  back,  and  be 
tiled  by  the  legs  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  This  ope- 
tion  is  still  performed,  and  reckoned  very  efficacious, 
t  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  is  a  bason  made  by  the  saint 
l  the  top  of  a  large  stone,  which  seldom  wants  water, 
en  in  the  greatest  drought ;  and  all  who  are  distressed 
ith  sore  eyes  must  wash  them  three  times  with  this  wa~ 
r. 

It  would  seem  that  among  our  pagan  ancestors,  before  Worship 
le  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  first  day  of  ]VTay  was    C  SUn* 
te  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  that  fires  wen 
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Aadyitiet-then  kindled  and  rejoicings  made.     The  first  of  Maj^"~  ** 
still  called  Beltan  or  Baal-tein,  «  The  fire  of  Baal."        J» 
tome  parts  of  the  country  the  shepherds  still  make  festiv^gk 
of  milk  and  eggs  on  that  day,  but  the  custom  is  rapicffJj 
wearing  out.  In  some  places  the  festival  is  still  conduct  ^cd 
in  the  Highlands  with  singular  ceremonies.     On  Bclta*^* 
day  all  the  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  in  \Wt~K 
moors;  they  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  fignr^e, 
by  casting  a  trench  on  the  ground  of  such  circumference* 
as  to  hold  the  whole  company ;  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  dre  -^» 
a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a  custard.       ; 
they  knead  a  cake  of  oat- meal,  which  is  toasted  at  tl 
embers  against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  th< 
divide  the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as  similar  as 
sible  to  one  another,  in  size  and  shape  as  there  are  persoi 
in  the  company.    They  daub  one  of  these  portions 
over  with  charcoal  until  it  be  perfectly  black  ;  they  pi 
all  the  bits  of  the  cake  into  a  bonnet ;  every  one  Mini 
fold  draws  out  a  portion.     He  who  holds  the  bonnet  f 
entitled  to  the  last  bit.     Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  V  * 
the  devoted  person,  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whos^^" 
favour  they  mean  to  implore  in  rendering  the  year  pro- 
ductive of  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast.     There  is 
little  doubt  of  these  inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once 
offered  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  east ;  although 
they  now  pass  from  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  only  com- 
pel the  devoted  person  to  leap  three  times  through  the 
flames,  with  which  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  clo- 
sed.   That  the  Caledonians  paid  a  superstitious  respect  to 
the  sun,  as  was  the  practice  among  many  other  nations, 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  sacrifice  of  Beltan,  but  from 
many  other  circumstances.    When  a  Highlander  goes  to 
bathe,  or  to  drink  water  out  of  a  consecrated  fountain,  he 
must  always  approach  by  going  round  the  place  from  east  /• 
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tfwf  oH  tbi  south  die,  in  imitation  of  the  apparent  diurnal  Anrijokiet. 
motion  of  the  sua.  When  die  dead  are  laid  in  the  earth,  * 
the  grave  is  approached  by  going  round  in  the  same  man* 
aer.  The  bride  is  conducted  to  her  future  spouse  in  the 
presence  of  the  minister ;  and  the  glass  goes  round  a  com* 
pony  in  the  course  of  the  sun.  This  is  called  in  Gaelic 
going  round  in  the  right  or  lucky  Way  ;  the  opposite  course 
is  the  wrong  or  unlucky  way. 

Hallow  E'en,  or  All  Saints  Eve,  is  a  period  on  which  HiJtow 
many  superstitious  rites  are  practised.  Those  used  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  on  that  occasion  are  described  accurately 
by  Burns  in  his  poem  of  Hallow  E'en.  One  of  these  ce- 
remonies, in  some  places  of  the  Highlands,  consists  of 
making  bonefires  in  every  village.  When  the  bonefire  is 
consumed,  the  ashes  are  carefully  collected  in  the  form  of 
a  circle*  There  is  a  stone  placed  near  the  circumference 
for  every  person  of  the  several  families  interested  in  the 
bonefire  ;  and  whatever  stone  is  moved  out  of  its  place, 
or  injured  before  next  morning,  the  person  represented  by 
that  stone  is  devoted  or  fey,  and  is  supposed  not  to  live 
twelve  months  from  that  day. 

Though  superstition  declines  rapidly,  yet  lucky  and 
unlucky  days  are  not  entirely  disregarded.  No  person 
will  be  proclaimed  for  marriage  in  the  end  of  one  year, 
and  be  married  in  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  and  over 
all  Scotland  the  month  of  May  is  accounted  unlucky  for 
solemnizing  that  important  engagement.  Some  persons 
ia  the  remoter  districts  are  still  believed  to  have  lucky,  and 
others  to  have  unlucky  feet ;  that  is,  it  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate to  be  met  with  or  be  approached  by  such  persons 
at  the  commencement  of  any  undertaking.  Though  faith 
in  witchcraft  has  generally  ceased,  yet  the  power  of  an 
evil  eye  is  sometimes  acknowledged.  In  some  districts 
of  the  Highlands,  immediately  before  the.  celebration  of 


Rothes,  James  Marquis  of  Hamiltoa,  Archil] 
Napier,  William  Earl  of  Maresthal,  Earl  d 
Jjord  High  Chancellor,  Thomas  Lccd  Binning,  J 
of  Marr,  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  Si  r  John  Camp 
die  drawing-room  are  very  fine  portraits  by  Vi 
two  noble  brothers  who  made  a  distinguished  fig 
time  of  Charles  the  First.  These  are,  Henry  B 
of  Holland,  a  full  length,  which  is  esteemed  o 
best  works  of  that  great  master  J  and  Robert 
Warwick,  his  elder  brother,  wh<  was  High  A 
England  in  the  service  of  the  parliunent.  In  th 
room  are  some  family  portraits  of  *  later  date  bj 
painters* 

In  a  small  parlour  at  the  weste  id  of  the  hoiu 
several  good  pictures,  is  a  fine  scrpture-piece  h 
and,  in  a  room  at  the  east  end,  a  most  charminj 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Scipio  restoring  the  beau! 
nish  captive  to  her  parents  and  betrothed  husbi 
cius. 

Atbol  House  or  Blair  Castle  likewise  deserves 
lar  attention.  It  stands  on  an  extensive  plain  s« 
by  mountains.  It  was  formerly  a  lofty  edifice,  t 
a  place  of  great  strength ;  and  being  the  only  f 
consequence  in  these  part*,  was  ccnVJ  -?d  of  i 

nnrtanrp.   and    hnH     .  t^   share   in   pverv  Histurli-in, 
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(red  it,  and  took  it  by  assault ;  after  which  he  was  Modem 
i  b y  a  considerable  body  of  the  Athol  vassals,  to 
e  bravery  he  was  indebted  for  the  victory  he  obtained 
xrmoor.  About  ten  years  after  it  was  taken  by  storm 
olonel  Daniel,  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army.  In 
,  it  occasioned,  as  Mr  Pennant  observes,  one  of  the 
;st  events  of  the  time,  being  the  cause  that  brought  on 
debrated  battle  of  Killicranky,  already  noticed.  la 
ear  1746,  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  Andrew 
w  against  the  rebels,  who  attacked  it  twice  without 
ss.  After  the  second  attack  they  retired  northward 
weeks  preceding  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden. 
e  late  Duke  of  Athol,  perceiving  the  seat  of  his  an* 
s,  and  his  own  favourite  residence,  continually  sub- 
o  insults  and  disturbance  on  account  of  its  strength, 
down  its  towers,  and  three  of  its  stories,  that  it 
t  never  again  be  an  object  to  be  garrisoned.  This 
mtlement  has  been  no  improvement  to  its  picturesque 
trance.  With  the  materials  taken  down  a  long  range 
ices  has  been  built  on  each  side  of  it.  The  house  at 
nt  contains  some  large  and  well  furnished  apartments, 
othing  which  can  particularly  attract  the  artention  of 
tranger.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  has  already 
mentioned.  Advantage  has 'been  taken  of  the  irre- 
ity  of  the  surface,  of  the  abundance  of  wood,  and  the 
banks  of  the  waters,  to  produce  much  ornamented 
leasing  scenery. 

e  house  erecting  by  the  present  Earl  of  Mansfield,  on 
te  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Scone,  deserves  notice  as 
y  magnificent  and  costly  fabric.  It  is  interesting  on 
nt  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands,  and  because  in  the 
roilding  a  part  of  the  ancient  palace  is  meant  to  be 
rved. 
rummond  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 

5>L.  IV.  Y 
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******  Perth,  look?  down  upon  the  whole  vale  of  Stratbeara  wt  J 
<■  ¥  the  estuary  of  the  Tay j  while  from  Castle  Huntlj,  b 
fi""fr"  the  lower  part  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the  same  exteowe 
and  fertile  territory  is  seen  in  an  ascending  prospect.  Of  the 
other  numerous  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  oroi< 
ment  this  great  county,  we  can  only  note  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable :  such  as,  Oucbtertyre,  due  seat  of  Sir 

■  -  ■ 

Patrick  Murray ;  Dunira,  a  seat  of  Loud  Viscount  Md- 
villej  Blair  Drummond,  the  seat  of  Mr  Borne  $  Lawen, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Robertson  j  Methven  Castle,  die  ** 
of  Mr  Smith  of  Methven  j  Lundie,  the  seat  of  Lorjibna. 
'  can;  Castle  Gray  and  Kinfauny  the  seats  of  Lord  Qaj\ 
l)rimmie,  the  teat  of  Lord  Kinnaird  %  ValleyfieluV  die  sat 
of  Sir  Charles  Preston.  Besides  these,  Culroal  Abbey* 
Cardross,  Gartmorc,  Keir,  Lcnrickj '  Castle  Mcazkt 
Monde,  Gleneagks,  Aberuchill,  Rossle,  Arthurptboe,  St 
Martins,  Blairgowrie,  Murthly,  and  many  others,  desern 
notice. 

The  following  Table  explains  the  present  state  of  tht 
population  of  thjs  county* 
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ANGUS,  or  FORFARSHIRE. 

X  his  county,  and  that  of  Kincardine  on  the  east,  appear 
•to  be  denominated  by  Tacitus  the  country  of  the  Horestt, 
and  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts. 
When  that  government  was  extinguished  by  the  Scottish 
king,  Kenaeth  the  Second,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  district  into  two 
counties,  and  conferred  them  upon  his  two  brothers,  An- 
gus and  Mearns,  from  whom  the  counties  of  Forfarshire 
and  Kincardineshire  still  derive  their  most  common 
names. 

Angus  or  Forfarshire  lies  between  56°  27',  and  56°  57, 
north  laritude,  and  between  6'  west  and  40'  east  longitude 
from  Edinburgh.  On  the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Northesk  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kincardine- 
shire ;  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  proceeding  south  and 
west  to  the  Frith  of  Tav,  the  German  Ocean  forms  its 
boundary  ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  the  Tay,  from  Barry 
sands  to  the  quarry  of  Kingoody,  is  its  boundary  on  the 
south ;  then  it  extends,  in  an  irregular  line,  about  forty 
miles,  as  far  as  the  source  of  Isla,  bordering  with  Perth- 
shire on  the  west ;  and  on  the  north  it  is  separated  from 
Aberdeenshire,  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  miles,  by  the 
Grampian  mountains,  which  here  are  named  the  Bin- 
chinnans.  The  extent  of  the  whole,  from  the  eastern  coast 
to  the  Grampians  is  about  forty-eight  miles  ;  and  from 
Mount  Petie,  on  the  borders  of  Perthshire,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Northe&k  river,  about  forty-two.     Its  average  lengthy 
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however,  from  north  to  south,  is  thirty-two  miles  *  and  Face  of  the 
its  average  breadth,  from  west  to  east,  twenty-nine  miles* 
It  contains  028  square  miles,  or  407,415  Scottish,  equal 
-to  503,020  English  acres. 

The  northern  district  of  Angus  consists  of  a  section  of 
the  Grampian  mountains.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
county  is  at  the  highest  part  of  these  mountains  in  this 
quarter,  or  runs  from  east  to  west  along  that  part  of  the 
mountains  which  divides  the  waters  which  run  northward 
or  north-eastward  into  the  Dee  in  Aberdeenshire,  from 
these  belonging  to  Angus  which  run  into  the  Tay  or  Ger- 
man Ocean  on  the  south  and  south-east.  Along  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians  runs  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  from 
west  to  east,  generally  about  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth. 
To  the  southward  of  Strathmore,  and  parallel  to  that  val- 
ley and  to  the  Grampians,  are  the  Sidlaw  hills ;  from 
which,  proceeding  still  farther  south  ward,  the  country 
descends  towards  the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  south,  and  the 
ocean  on  the  east. 

The  Grampians  in  this  county  contain  many  fine  valleys,  Hilh. 
in  which  arise  or  flow  the  upper  streams. of  the  different 
waters  of  the  county,  all  of  which  flow  southward  ;  so  that 
the  county,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the  Grampians 
on  the  north  down  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Tay  and  the 
ocean  on  the  south,  may  be  considered  as  an  inclined  plain 
facing  the  meridian  sun,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sidlaw  hills.     The  summit  of 
Catlaw,  in  the  parish  of  Kingoldrum,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Grampian  hills  in  this  county,  is  found,  by  barometri- 
cal measurement,  to  be  2264  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  this  elevated  summit  a  fine  prospect  is  obtained, 
not  only  of  almost  the  whole  county  of  Angus,  of  the  Tay* 
and  the  ocean,  but  the  eye  overlooks  the  eastern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Fife,  and  discerns  the  coast  of  East  Lo- 
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Fa«eof  thetlnan,  with  the  ships  passing  alone  that  coast ;  and  find 

Country.  .  *     .      °  .         . 

i-    v        the  view  only  hounded,  in  that  direction,  by  the  heigh 
of  Lammermoor, 

Sidhwhills.     The  Sidlaw  hills,  which  have  been  already  mentione<^=dl 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Ochil  hills,  extend  from 
eastward.   When  they  arrive  at  the  frontiers  of  this  coun- 
ty, they  form  three  divisions.     One  range,  from  Lundie 
stretches  eastward,  and  declines  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
Monifieth  ;  a  second  range,  from  Aughter  House,  pro 


ceeds  also  eastward,  and  makes  the  gentle  rise  on  th< 
south  of  Tealing,  the  hill  of  Duntroon,  and  the  Knock* 
hills  near  Arbroath.  The  third  and  highest  range  stretch- 
es north-eastward,  and  forms  the  hill  of  Lorse,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Inverarity  ;  and  from   Carbuddo,  in  a  detached- 
part  of  Guthrie  parish,  may  be  traced,  in  its  progress^, 
till  it  passes  through  the  parishes  of  Kinell,  Marytown^ 
and  Craig,  on  the  eastern  coast.     Craig  Owl,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Tealing,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Sidlaw  hills 
within  this  county,  does  not  much  exceed  1700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
Waters.  Of  the  waters    of  the   county,  the  chief  are  the  two 

Nor :h  £bk.  strearns  called  the  Esk  ai;d  the  Isla  (which  last  has  been 
already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Perthshire),  the 
Dighty,  and  the  Lunan.  The  North  Esk  rises  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  from  the  lake  called  Loch- 
lee,  in  the  parish  of  that  name  ;  and  after  passing  the 
ruins  of  the  ancieut  castle  of  Innermark,  and  rolling  its  rapid 
stream  for  fit  teen  miles  eastward,  through  the  deep  and 
dreary  valley  of  Glencsk,  in  Stracathro  parish,  joins  the 
Wostwr.tcr,  which  hud  been  collected  among  the  deep 
imlon;:iU"i.  (;f  the  Grampians,  in  the  parishes  of  Lethnot 
.  and  I\r:iw-  •  r-.td  as  it  proceeds  is  soon  after  farther  aug- 
mented by  the  Cruic.V,  which  had  descended  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  parish  of  Fern,  on  the  southern  declivity 
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of  the  Grampians  ;  and  at  last,  about  two  miles  north-east .  v*tert.  ^ 
from  Montrose,  loses  itself  in  the  German  Ocean/ 

South  Esk  has  its  rise  also  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  South  Esk. 
county,  in  the  Grampians,  from  among  the  cliffs  in  the 
upper  part  of  Clova,  and  after  gliding  south-eastward  for 
about  sixteen  miles,  at  the  ancient  Castle  of  Innerquha- 
rity,  adorned  with  extensive  plantations,  mingles  its  wa- 
ters with  those  of  the  river  Prosne  and  the  brook  Carity, 
wliich  had  rolled  down  through  the  glens  or  vales  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  parishes  of  Kerrimuir,  Leutrathen, 
and  Kingoldrum ;  and  then  turning  eastward,  and  being 
joined  by  the  clear  rivulet  Norin,  from  the  parish  of 
Tannadice,  and  moving  slowly  along  through  a  flat  and 
fexlile  country,  falls  at  last  into  the  sea  at  Montrose. 

The  Isla  rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county  among  Id* 
the  Grampians,  and  after  rushing  down  the  narrow  valley 
o^  Glenisla,  and  passing  Airly  Castle,  it  divides  this 
bounty  to  a  certain  distance  from  Perthshire  ;  after  which 
*"*  enters  this  last  county  near  Meigle,  where  it  is  increa- 
sed by  the  Dean,  proceeding  from  the  Lake  of  Forfar. 

The  Dighty  rises  from  the  Lake  of  Lundie,  and  pro-  Dighty. 
c^«ding  eastward,  through  a  fine  valley,  to  the  northward 
°  €~  Dundee,  falls  into  the  sea  five  miles  east  from  Dun- 

The  Lunan  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forfar,  andLnnaa. 
Passing  through  a  chain  of  lakes,  proceeds  along  a  fertile 
^alley  to  the  Bay  of  Lunan,  where  it  enters  the  sea  about 
***xee  miles  south  from  Montrose.  In  a  course  of  thirteen 
^fciles  it  has  a  descent  of  about  196  feet ;  and  proposals 
rxave  repeatedly  been  made  for  forming  a  canal  along  its 
coiirse. 

The  lakes  in  this  county  that  deserve  notice  are  chiefly  Lake*. 
tTiose  of  Forfar,  Restcnnet,  Rescobie,  and  Balgueres.    A- 
bout  forty  years  ago  the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore,  by  means    - 
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rytown,  grows  into  an  open  excellent  clay.  The  wni3 
a  drain,  lowered  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the  Inch 
of  Forfar  about  sixteen  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  No 
arable  land  was  gained  by  this  drain,  but  8  considerable 
quantity  of  marl  and  of  moss,  which  in  this  inland  dis- 
trict is  used  for  fuel.  About  a  mile  in  length,  and* 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  of  a  lake  still  remains,  of 
from  two  to  twenty -two  feet  deep  in  summer.  Marl  hv 
been  dragged  out  of  the  other  lakes  ;  and  in  1790  Mr 
Dempster  of  Durtnichen  drained  the  loch  and  moss  of 
Prestennet,  by  which  an  immense  mass  of  shell  mart  was 
made  accessible.  As  marl  is  inferior  in  value  to  lime  for 
.agricultural  purposes,  Mr  Dempster  at  one  time  erected 
a  furnace  for  calcining  the  marl,  whereby  it  was  converted 
into  good  quicklime.  The  marl  was  formed  into  lumps 
and  dried  like  peat ;  it  was  then  introduced,  along  with 
peat,  into  a  furnace^  formed  like  a  blast-furnace  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  but  having  a  door  at  the  side,  and  an 
iron  grate  with  moveable  bars  at  the  bottom.  The  lumps 
of  peat  and  marl  were  placed  in  alternate  layers  till  the 
furnace  was  full,  after  which  burning  peats  were  thrown 
in  at  the  top j  the  fire  gradually  descended  with  little  lo» 
of  fuel  till  the  whole  was  ignited,  after  which  the  intra* 
heat  completed  the  calcination.  The  bars  which  formal 
the  grate  being  removed,  the  kiln  was  emptied.  As  mttl 
is  nothing  more  than  lime  mixed  with  other  substances  in 
a  soft  state,  whereas  limestone  rocks  consist  of  nearly  ibe 
same  substances  in  a  hard  state,  the  necessity  of  calcining 
marl,  in  the  way  now  described,  to  render  it  equal  W 
quicklime  for  building,  or  for  agriculture,  seems  to  prove 
that  raw  limestone  in  powder  would  seldom  be  of  raoi* 
value  for  agriculture  than  common  marl. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  &'• 
man  Ocean  bound  this  county  on  the  south  and  south- 
east.   The  Frith  of  Tay  is  everywhere  interspersed  W'tn 
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A  banks,  which  much  increase  the  danger  of  fl\t  navi- 1  Wnw 
tioo,  from  their  frequent  changes  of  situatiom  To  ob- 
itc  this  difficulty,  two  light-houses  are  erected  on  the 
ads  of  Barry ;  and  from  one  being  made  moveable,  it 
a  at  once  be  adapted  to  the  changes  of  the  sand.  From 
i  mouth  of  Tay  to  about  two  miles  east  of  Aberbro* 
ick,  the  coast  is  sandy,  with  frequent  sunk  rocks*  A- 
nt  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Arbroath  is  the  dangerous 
ck  called  the  Bell  Rock  or  Cape,  upon  which  so  many 
ssels  have  been  lately  wrecked  ;  a  circumstance  which 
i  induced  government  to  resolve  to  erect  a  lighthouse 
it  at  the  public  ezpcnce.  From  the  place  Where 
t  andy  shore  terminates,  the  coast  becomes  bold  and 
cky,  presenting  dreadful  precipices  to  the  sea;  the 
cks  are  everywhere  excavated  into  extensive  caverns, 
to  some  of 'which  the  sea  runs  a  considerable  way* 
bey  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  are  worthy  the  at- 
ition  of  the  traveller.  The  Redhead,  a  well  known 
omontory,  upwards  of  200  feet  perpendicular,  termi- 
tes this  rocky  front.  There  Lunan  Bay  begins,  with 
sandy  shore,  and  safe  anchorage,  for  nearly  three  miles, 
again  becomes  rocky  as  far  as  the  South  Esk  river ; 
d  from  this  to  the  North  Esk  it  has  a  sandy  shore  with 
ok  rocks. 

Of  the  soil  of  this  county  it  may  be  remarked,  that  itSoIL 
ntains  40,000  acres,  belonging  to  the  Grampians  and 
t  Sidlaw  hills,  which  can  never  come  under  the  domi- 
»  of  the  plough.  About  17,000  acres  more  may  be 
idered  arable,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  plough- 
•  .With  regard  to  the  remainder,  it  may  be  remarked, 
it  from  Dundee,  along  the  coast  to  Lunan  Bay,  the  soil 
generally  light  and  sandy,  but  extremely  fertile.  From 
t  western  part  of  Strathmore,  as  the  soil  proceeds  east- 
urd^t  is  mostly  a  loamy  black  ;  but  when  it  approaches 
c  parishes  of  Dun,  Montrose,  Fernell,  Kincll,  and  Ma- 
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AjHcul.  patches  of  ground  in  Glen  Esk,  CIovs,  Glen  Prosnc,Clfn 
■  Carify,  and  Glen  Isla,  which  have  been  rescued  fiomtlit 

dominion  of  the  large  while  stones  that  the  hand  of  tiiw 
has  thrown  down  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  arc  com- 
monly of  a  mossy  soil.  The  county  is  adorned  by  fifty- 
three  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  plum* 
tions  to  the  extent  of  more  than  i;,000  acres.  The  lardl 
is  growing  fast  into  fashion,  and  suppknts  (lie  9mM 
fir  ;  its  growth  is  more  ~apid,  and  its  timber  more  dura. 
blS.  It  does  not  appear  t  lat  the  sea-breeze  here  prevent! 
plantations  from  thriving. 

Agriculture  is  much  attended  to  in  this  county.  Tut 
farmers  of  Strathmore  possess  a  high  character  for  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  counir  thi* 
important  »rt  is  improving  fast.  The  objects  of  eultin* 
rion  are,  wheal,  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  beans  ;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flax,  clover,  turnips,  and  p«ti- 
toes,  are  also  raised.  Great  quantities  of  cattle  are  rear- 
ed or  fed  in  the  county  ;  and  is  general  it  may  be  mi, 
that  in  the  fertile  districts,  from  Dundee  to  the  Bit  of 
Luoan,  and  in  the  low  and  western  part  of  Strathmore, 
the  half  of  each  farm  is  under  grass,  and  the  other  btlf 
under  tillage.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  white 
crops  never  succeed  each  other,  and  the  best  modes  ■ 
cultivation  are  practised.  The  Stock  of  cattle ' regain! J 
kept  is  said  to  consist  in  this  county  of  about  0000  bw* 
ses,  3(5,000  cattle,  and  54,000  sheep.  The  sheep  vt 
chiefly  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  are  of  three  kwbi 
the  black-faced,  from  Linton  or  Bigger,  the  white- faced  or 
ancient  Highland  sheep,  and  the  mixed  breed,  'ft* 
white-faced  is  the  smallest. 
Miwrji.  Of  the  mineralogy  of  this  county  it  is  unnecesitrr  "> 
say  much,  as  in  all  the  districts  beyond  the  Tay  con  " 
v.  anting.     Lime  is  imported  from  the  Frith  of  forb,  w1 
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Sunderland  la  England,  to  some  parts  of  the  county.    Of  Mineralogy 
the  two  principal  lime-quarries  in  the  county,  the  one  is  at 
Bfldden,  in  the  parish  of  Graig ;  the  other  at  Stracathro,. 
in  the  parish  of  that  name.    The  lime  of  both  quarries  is 
pnised,  and  none  of  them  will  soon  be  exhausted.    Marl 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  abounding  in  the  lochs  in 
the  middle  of  the  county.     It  is  no  mean  advantage  in 
that  district,  that  the  moss  which  covers  the  marl  affords 
fad  to  the  neighbourhood.     Free-stone  abounds  in  many 
quarters  of  the  county  $  and  slate  quarries  are  found,  to- 
gether with  the  strata  of  stone  which  form  the  Grampians, 
along  the  general  length  of  the  chain.     Some  mineral 
springs  have  been  found  in  the  county  j  one  is  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Arbirlot,  within  100  yards  of  the  high  road  be- 
tween Arbroath  and  Dundee,  and  not  more  than  200 
yards  from  the  sea.     It  is  called  the  Wormy-hills  Well, 
from  the  singular  formation  of  the  hills  near  it.     It  is  u- 
sed  by  the  country  people  in  scorbutic  complaints.     A- 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  ef  the  town  of 
Arbroath,  on  a  high  ground  called  the  Common,  is  a 
strong  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  sometimes  frequented. 
In  other  quarters  also,  as  in  the  parish  of  Lethnot,  a  vari- 
ety of  chalybeate  springs  are  found.     As  a  sort  of  mine- 
ral curiosity,  may  be  mentioned  a  spot  in  the  parish  of 
Iannadice,  calied  the  DeiFs  Hows;  i.e.  the  "  Devil's  DeiT§ 
Hollows."     It  has  received  this  name  from  its  being  sup-        fc 
posed  that  the  Devil  here  has  given  some  remarkable  dis- 
plays of  his  presence  and  power.     It  is  a  small  hollow, 
(unrounded  by  moorish  ground.    At  different  times,  with- 
in the  memory  of  some  persons  still  alive,  pieces  of  earth, 
>f  150  or  1C0   stones   weight,  have  been  thrown   out 
from  the  ground  without  any  visible  cause.     Upon  exa- 
mining the  spot,  however,  and  digging  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  there  appears  a  stratum  of  a 
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*Cl""logr  yellowish  colour,  mixed  with  small  stones  thoroughly 
impregnated  in  the  same  manner.  At  first  it  seemed 
that  the  occasional  eruptions  might  be  partly  owing  to 
some  sulphureous  substance  confined  here  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  subjecting  one  of  the  stones  to  a  chemical  pro. 
cess,  it  appears  to  contain  no  sulphur,  nothing  but  argil. 
laceous  earth  and  iron.  When  calcined  the  substance 
forms  a  goad  red  ochre. 

In  this  county  lead  has  been  found  In  one  place,  bat  in 
very  inconsiderable  quantity.  A  vein  of  silver-ore  wai 
once  opened  m  the  parish  of  Essay,  but  to  so  little  ad- 
vantage that  it  is  now  no  longer  wrought.  Pebbles,  par. 
phyry,  and  jasper,  with  a  few  cornelians,  are  perhaps  the 
only  mineral  substances  of  any  value  to  be  met  with,  if 
we  except  marl,  which,  as  already  noticed,  is  found  in 
most  of  the  lochs.  Many  years  ago  pearls  of  considerable 
size  were  found  in  the  South  Esk,  but  of  late  they  hare 
become  more  rare. 
■Ural  bo-  This  county  contains  five  royal  boroughs ;  viz.  Dun- 
"****  dee,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Brechin,  and  Forfar.  Of  these 
Dundee  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  about  twelve  miles  fromitt 
mouth,  In  5(1"  2i  23"  north  latitude,  and  9°  2*  west  losgi- 
tude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  a  large  and  well  bails 
town,  consisting  of  several  streets,  diverging  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  Market  Place  or  High  Street,  which  is 
a  spacious  square,  360  feet  long  by  loo  feet  broad,  lite 
other  Scottish  towns,  the  houses  art  built  of  stone ;  nVf 
are  generally,  three  or  four  stories  high,  the  streets  tR 
well  paved,  and  the  new  streets  are  spacious  and  elegant  s 
but  many  of  the  older  lanes  and  cross  streets  are  extreme!* 
crowded  and  narrow.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  many  families  having  wells  on  their  own  property, 
and  every  street  hat  a  public  well  of  excellent  waler  cs*< 
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veyed  in  leaden  pipes.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Market  Royal  B** 
Place,  already  mentioned,  stands  the  Townhouse,  an  ele- «_  /*j* 
gant  structure,  with  a  handsome  front,  adorned  with  piaz- 
zas below,  and  overtopped  by  a  neat  spire  140  feet  in 
height.  This  building,  which  was  finished  in  1734,  con- 
ta|ns  the  guild-hall,  the  court-room,  town-clerk's  office, 
with  vaulted  repositories  for  the  town  records,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  Dundee  Banking  Company's  Office.  The 
son  occupies  the  upper  story,  and  does  much  honour  to 
the  feelings  of  the  magistrates  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
erected,  the  rooms  being  well  aired  and  commodious,  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  secure.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
square  the  incorporated  trades  have  erected  an  elegant 
trades-hall,  with  a  superb  front  of  Ionic  pilasters  and  a 
neat  cupola.  The  lower  flat  is  occupied  by  shops ;  and 
the  upper  flat  contains  rooms  for  each  incorporation,  and  a 
large  hall  for  general  meetings,  which  is  now  occupied  as 
a  subscription  coffee-room,  on  the  most  liberal  and  exten- 
sive plan.  Opposite  to  the  trades*  hall,  in  the  west  end 
of  the  square,  a  neat  episcopal  chapel  has  been  lately 
built.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  square,  about  100 
fleet  from  the  trades-hall,  stood  the  Castlehill,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  castle.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  a 
hard  basaltic  whmstone,  and  has  lately  been  quarried  away 
at  a  great  expence,  and  a  fine  spacious  street,  calkd  Cas- 
tle Street,  has  been  opened  to  the  harbour. 

The  harbour  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  ad-  Harbour, 
mitting  easily  trading  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden.  Up- 
wards of  120  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  employing  nearly 
1000  seamen.  Of  these  vessels  two  are  employed  in  the 
Greenland  fishery,  and  11  in  the  London  trade;  one  of 
which  sails  every  three  or  four  days,  with  good  accommo- 
dation for  passengers ;  the  rest  are  employed  in  the  Baltic 
wd  foreign  trade.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  entered  at 
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Royal  Bo-  the  custom-house  of  Dundee  cargoes  annually  amounting 

roughs.  °  *  -° 

u»   y      '  to  upwards  of  80,000  tons.    The  magistrates  have  beea 
lately,  and  indeed  still  are,  employed  in  enlarging  and  fit- 
ting up  the  harbour,  so  as  to  render  it  of  easy  access  nd 
commodious.     It  is  now  so  convenient,  that  travellers, 
with  their  horses,  can  get  over  to  File  at  any  timfe  of  the 
tide ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  ferry-boats  are  always  in 
readiness.     The  Tay,  opposite  to  Dundee,  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  broad  j  and  being  sheltered  by  the  High- 
lands on  each  side,  affords  a  safe  road  to  vessels  of  any 
burden,  where  they  may  lie  at  anchor  till  the  tide  admit! 
them  into  the  harbour.     Close  by  the  quay  three  large 
public  warehouses  have  been   built,   besides  numerous 
Manure    warehouses  belonging  to  individuals.     The  principal  tod 
turea.         staple  manufacture  is  linen  of  various  kinds.  Osnaborghs 
and  other  coarse  linens  for  foreign  markets  are  manufac- 
tured, supposed  to  the  annual  amount  of  L.  180,000 ;  and 
canvas  or  sail-cloth,  which  has  of  late  been  the  chief  ma- 
nufacture, the  demand  for  that  article  being  greatly  in- 
creased in  time  of  war.     Besides  these,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sack-cloth  and  cotton-bagging  is  annually  made 
for  exportation.      Several   cotton-works    have   been  at- 
tempted, but  have  not  been  successful.    The  Dundee  co- 
loured threads  have  been  long  in  high  repute.     Indeed  it 
was  here  that  manufacture  was  first  established.     A  su- 
gar-house was  established  sometime  ago,  but  given  up 
on  account  of  some  disagreement  among  the  partners.   It 
has  been  lately  resumed,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  good 
account.     The  great  trade  of  Dundee  has  given  rise  to 
two  private  banking  companies,  besides  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.     There  is  also  a  Dundee  insurance 
company  against  losses  by  fire,  with  a  great  capital. 
Dundee  is  governed  by  a  town-council,  composed  of 
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rffeoty  persons,  including  the  magistrates,  consisting  of  Dundee, 
t  provost  and  four  bailies.  The  mode  of  election,  which 
is  annual*  is  so  contrived  as  to  place  the  formation  of  the 
tew  council  almost  entirely  in  the  power  of  their  prede- 
cessors; as  is  usual  in  Scottish  boroughs.  The  town* 
council  have  under  their  management  an  annual  revenue 
tof  about  L.4000.  Dundee  is  one  of  five  boroughs  that 
sends  a  member  to  parliament.      The  other  four  are 

■ 

Perth,  Forfar,  St  Andrews,  and  Cupar  in  Fife. 

The  number  of  religious  houses  that  existed  at  Dundee  Religions 
before  the  reformation  is  believed  to  have  been  great,  but 
the  records  of  them  are  now  lost.     It  is  probable  that  the 
church  dedicated  to  St  Clement,  converted  into  a  tolbooth 
tir  townhouse  at  the  reformation,  and  situated  where  the 
present  townhouse  stands,  had  been  the  parish  church  j 
and  certainly  the  area  behind  it,  now  used  for  a  meal- mar- 
ket, and  the   lanes  by  which   it  is  surrounded,  formed 
the  common  burying  ground*    But  since  the  reformation, 
*he  great  one,  built  by  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (which 
t*hen  entire  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
H*  the  kingdom)  has  been  the  parish  church.     This  Earl 
*f  Huntingdon  was  brother  to  William  the  First  of  Scot- 
land, surnamed  the  Lion.     He  built  and  dedicated  this 
church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  gratitude  for  his  deliver- 
ance from  shipwreck  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  from  many 
perils  encountered  in  the  third  crusade,  in  which,  with 
SOo  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  accompanied  Richard  the 
First  of  England.     The  form  of  this  church  was  that  of  a 
crucifix,  with  a  very  noble  square  tower  or  steeple  at  the 
west  end,  through  which  was  vhe  great  entry.  The  height 
of  the  tower,  which  is  still  entire,  is  1513  feet ;  its  area 
within  me  walls  27  feet,  and  without  40.     The  length 
of  the  nave  was  120  feet,  its  height  63,  its  breadth  40* 
*nd  the  breadth  of  each  of  its  aisles  3Q.     The  length  of 
Vol  IV.  Z 
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'-  the  choir  is  95  feet,  its  height  54,  its  breadth  29,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  of  its  aisles  l+f .  The  length  of  the  croti 
pan  of  the  building,  which  had  no  aisles,  is  174  feet,  sad 
its  breadth  44-  According  to  tradition,  this  church  wis 
destroyed  by  Edward  the  First,  and  probably  the  nro 
was  never  afterwards  repaired.  What  had  been  repaired 
was  also  again  destroyed,  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  bj 
the  English  then  in  possession  of  Bioughty  Castle  ;  and 
the  destruction,  either  at  the  first  or  secopd  time,  apptsn 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  fire.  The  cross  part  of  the 
building  lay  uncovered  till  15S8,  when  it  was  again  lilted 
up  for  use,  by  means  of  general  taxations  laid  on  the  inha- 
bitants by  the  authority  of  thetown-couneil,ard  by  volun- 
tary  contributions.  One  of  the  principal  contributor*  vf» 
Captain  Henry  Lyell  of  Blackness,  who  in  an  inscription 
(on  which  arc  his  arms,  the  same  with  those  of  Lord)} 
assumes  the  merit  of  the  whole. 

On  an  eminence,  near  the  street  called  the  Covgitc, 
the  incorporated  trades,  in  conjunction  with  the  kirk-w- 
sion,  have  built  St  Andrews  Church,  with  a  fine  spire  1» 
feet  high,  exhibiting  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  mo- 
dern architecture,  There  is  a  neat  entry  to  the  church  by 
a  broad  gravel  walk,  with  grass-plots  and  shrubberies 
laid  out  in  a  most  excellent  style.  About  a  mile  front 
the  town,  on  the  rising  ground  towards  the  hill  of  Don- 
dee,  is  Dudhope  Castle,  an  ancient  building,  lately 
verted  into  barracks  for  the  accotmnodatMu  of  a  complete 
regiment.  The  wards  for  the  men  occupy  the  old  build- 
ing .  and  a  new  and  elegant  building  has  been  fitte** 
up  for  the  officers.  There  is  an  extensive  parade  it)  fron* 
of  the  officers  barracks,  and  a  large  field  for  exerct 
ii, <.-(.ti.it-  !y  behind.  Dundee  also  has  a  sailors  hall, 
is  often  used  for  assemblies  j  and  a  theatre,  where  a  party 
uf  the  Edinburgh  comedians  exhibit  for  several  month* 


ing  the  Edinburgh  vacation.  There  are  many  friendly   Dun**, 
societies  for  the  support  of  poor  members  ;  and  an  iufir- 
mary   has  been  lately  built  for  the  reception  of  indigent 
siclc.      Many  years  ago  a  dispensary  was  established,  un- 
der ihe  patronage  of  Lord  Douglas,  one  of  the  principal 
contributors.   This  charity  is  now  united  lo  the  infirmary, 
where  the  poor  receive  medicines  gratuitously, by  present- 
ing a  recipe  from  the  attendant  physician.     A  spirit  for  li- 
terature and  education  manifest!  itself  in   Dundee  j  for, 
besides   the    public    grammar   school    and    the    English 
schools,  which    are    well    supplied   with    good    teachers, 
there  is  established  an    academy',  or   rather  college,   for 
mathematics,  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and  the 
polite  arts,  with  proper  teachers  in  the  different  branch- 
es, and   a  large  apparatus  for  natural  and  experimental 
!U'l:iM.>;jh  v. 

Dundee  is  a  place  of  unknown  antiquity.  Its  ancient  HUory- 
name  was  AUctum,  or  Alea  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
changed  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Si  Mary's  Church, 
by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  Don<!ie,  a  contraction  for 
■Dotum  Dii,  expressive  of  his  gratitude  lor  his  miraculous 
tteape.  Others  ascribe  it  to  Dun  Tay,  the  "  Hill  of 
lay."  Alectum,  in  the  Gaelic,  signifies  "  beautiful ;" 
and  Dun  Tay  signifies  the  "  Hill  of  God"  as  well  as  the 
"  Hill  of  Tay."  Both  agree  with  the  beautiful  situation 
of  Dundee,  risiug  from  the  s^a  with  a  southern  expo- 
wre,  and  a  hill,  called  Dundee  Law,  ascending  behind  it, 
which  anciently  gave  it  the  appellation  of  "  Bonny  Dun- 
dee." It  was  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by  William 
Ae  First.  It  was  the  place  of  educaiion  of  the  celebrated 
Wallace,  who  afterwards  recovered  it  fromcati  English 
prison  stationed  in  it.  Wallace  destroyed  its  castle  be- 
W'seithad  been  the  means  of  overawing  the  town.  Ed- 
w*"d  the  First  afterwards  look  this  town  by  storm  ;  he 
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P«"d*g-  set  fire  to  it ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  taket 
refuge  in  the  churches,  were  burned  along  with  their  most 
valuable  effects.  As  its  records  were  lost  or  carried  off  in 
these  times  of  confusion,  application  was  made  to  Robert 
Bruce,  that  the  rights  of  the  town  should  be  recognised.  In 
consequence  of  this  application,  Robert  appointed  two 
commissioners  for  recognising  the  rights  of  the  burgesses 
of  Dundee,  by  a  charter,  dated  at  Aberbrothick  the  22d 
day  of  June,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  com- 
mittee accordingly  repaired  to  Dundee,  and  having  exa- 
mined witnesses,  found  full  and  complete  evidence,  M  that 
the  burgesses  of  Dundee  enjoyed,  in  times  of  forme 
kings,  the  same  privileges  with  those  of  any  other  most 
favoured  and  distinguished  town  of  Scotland.**  On  tbis 
recognition  King  Robert  granted  to  the  town  an  infeftment 
and  charter,  granting  "  to  the  burgesses,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  for  ever,  all  the  liberty  and  rights  of  which 
they  were  possessed  in  the  time  of  Lord  William,  King  of 
Scots,  of  blessed  memory,  before  the  same  William  con- 
ferred the  said  borough  on  his  brother  David."  This 
charter  was  repeatedly  renewed  and  enlarged ;  and  the 
town  obtained  its  latest  charter  from  Charles  the  First, 
which  was  ratified  by  parliament,  1 4th  September  lo4I» 
Dundee  was  taken  and  burneu  bv  Richard  the  Second, and 

again  by  the  English  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  It 
su^l-red  greatly  during  the  civil  wars  and  Cromwell's  usur- 
per*.n,  being  sonic  times  undtr  the  command  of  one  partji 
and  at  other  times  at  themcrcv  of  another.  In  1(545  theMtf" 
i;n is  of  Montrose  took  it  by  storm;  and  in  1651, under th* 
command  of  its  provost,  Major-General  Lumsden,  it  vigo- 
rously opposed  C  ••■  eral  Monk,  who  carried  it  by  storn^ 
the  first  of  September,  and  put  all  in  arms  to  the  sword. 
And  so  great  were  the  riches  of  Dundee,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  having  retired  to  it,  with  their  best 
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ffects,  as  a  place  of  safety,  that  every  private  soldier  in  a  Daadee.  ^ 
general  Monk's  army  had  nearly  Ls60  Sterling  to  his  share 
£  the  plunder  j  there  being  about  sixty  merchant  vessels 
i  the  harbour  at  the  time,  and  the  like  number  of  ves- 
els  sailed  for  England  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  un- 
Htunate  inhabitants. 

Jfrnndnt  has  produced  some  persons  or  families  of  con-  Eminent 
demble  eminence  ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  A»pcnoa1, 
szander  Scryrozeour,  one  of  Wallace's  heroic  compa- 
ions,  the  person  to  whom,  after  he  had  recovered  the 
*wn  from  the  English,  he  committed  the  reduction  of  the         ' 
istle,  and  whom  he  put  in  possession  of  the  hereditary 
ignity  of  constable.     This  office  was  enjoyed  for  ages 
j  his  descendants ;  but  they  were  frequently  embroiled 
1  quarrels,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  om- 
ens, about  the  extent  of  their  mutual  privileges.     The 
niefs  of  this  family  were  also  hereditary  staodard-bear- 
rs  of  Scotland. 

James  Hallyburton,  who  for  thirty-three  years  was 
rovost  of  Dundee,  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  re- 
wmation  in  Scotland,  and  probably,  by  his  influence, 
are  a  direction  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ywn,  who  to  this  day  are  remarked  for  their  religious  ha* 
its ;  as  in  no  place  in  Scotland  is  public  worship  better, 
r  perhaps  so  well  attended.  James  Hallyburton  led  a 
ody  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  arms  to  the  defence  of 
erth  against  the  vengeance  threatened  by  Mary  the  re- 
nt. By  his  able  conduct,  in  encamping  and  conducting 
ie  protestant  forces  assembled  at  Cupar,  the  attempt  of 
ie  popish  troops,  under  the  French  general  D'Oysel,  to 
educe  St  Andrews,  and  seize  the  chief  leaders  of  the  re- 
wmation,  was  defeated  ;  and  by  him  and  his  brother  A- 
exander,  at  the  head  of  their  fellow-citizens,  one  of  the 
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Pnnrfce.  principal  attacks  against  the  town  of  Perth  was  carried 
and  the  Popish  garrison  dislodged. 
Bocthius.        Dundee  was  the  birthplace  of  Hector  Boece  or 

tlii us,  who  was  principal  of  king's  college  in  Aberdeen* 
Of  him  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  remarks,  that  "  he  may 
justly  reverenced  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant 
ing.     When  he  studied  at  Paris  he  was  acquainted  wifcl 
Erasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  testimony  o 
his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  catalogue  of  his  worlds 
The  style  of  Boetbius,  though  perhaps  not  always  rigo- 
rously pure,  is  formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancien? 
models,  and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity*. 
His  history  is  written  with  eloquence  and  vigour  ;  but  bis 
fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly  blamed.     His  fabu- 
lousness, if  he  was  the  author  of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault 
for  which  no  apology  can  be  made ;  but  his  credulity 
may  be  excused  in  an  age  when  all  men  were  creduloas. 
Learning  was  then  rising  on  the  world  ;  but  ages  so  long 
accustomed  to  darkness  were  too  much  dazzled  with  its 
light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly.     The  first  race  of  scho- 
lars in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  time  after,  were 
for  the  most  part  learning  to  speak  rather  than  to  think, 
and  were  therefore  more  studious  of  elegance  than  of 
truth.     The  cotemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered  :   the  exa- 
mination of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  reserved  for  another 
generation." 
Arbroatli.        Aberbrothock  or  Arbroath,  situated  at  the  estuary  of  a 
strt  am  en ])"d  the  Brothrck,  is  a  royal  borough  of  great, 
but    ink.iown  antiquity.      It  is   chiefly  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  its  mui  a:-.iery,  now  in  ruins.   The  town  standson 
a  Mnall  [.lain,  surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  sides 
by  einii.ences  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  command- 
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mg  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  frhhs  of  Tay  tod  Fori.li,  * 
and  the  elevated  parts  of  Fifeshire  and  Lothian.     It  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  peat  north  road,  about  seventeen 
miles  east  from  Dundee,  fifty-eight  north-north-east  of 
Edinburgh,  and  twelve  west  from   Montrose.      The  body 
of    the  town  consists  of  one  street  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
'efigih,  running  north  and  south  from  the  sen,  and  another 
°n    llie  west  side  of  mailer  extent.      Both  these  are  iptcr- 
Kfecjd  by  other  crass  streets,  and  sre  in  general  well  built, 
tnoogh  without  much  regularity.     To  the  eastward  of 
t»e    town,  and  locally  situated  in  the  parish  of  St  Vigean«, 
lhe:r-e  are   two  Deal  regular  streets  |   at  the  top  of  one  of 
*'**»ch  is  an    elegant   chapel   of  ease,   built  a   few  years 
SC«>.     On  the  west  side  of  the  river  Brothock  there  are 
»]^>c»  sewrnl  neat  streets,  newly  built,  consisting  chiefly  of 
,tr*=*.I]  houses  of  one  story,  forming  a  suburb  of  conside- 
^lilesiie.     The townhoose  is  situated  nearly  in  the  rjtfd- 
G«   of  llie  west   side  of  the  High   Street ;    and  though 
,ii-;iiriguislitd  in  its  external  appearance  from  the 
(habited  bouses,  possesses  two  elegant  rooms  for 
accommodation  for  the  town- 
l;*s  office   and  prisons.     The   harbour  is  small,  but 
can  be  taken   by  vessels  in  a  storm, 
■  onnot   enter  any  of  the  neighbouring  ports. 
It  is  entirely   artificial,  being  well  sheltered  from  the  sea 
g    storms  the  inner  harbour  is 
so  secured  by  wooden  gates,  that  the  vessels  He  in  the 
smoothest   water.      It   can    admit  vessels   of   200   tons  at 
spring  tides;  but  at  ordinary  tides  vessels  of  100  tons 
ooly  can  enter.     The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  neat  bat;- 
Mrj  noon  ting  six  twelve- pounders,  erected  in  1183,  on 
account  of  an  attack  made  on  the  town  by  a  small  priva- 
teer, commanded  by  one  Capt.iin  Fall,  during  the  Ameri- 
can war.     The  port  of  Aberbrothock  is  of  great  ami. 
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■  quity  i  but  Its  situation  was  more  to  the  eastward  than*.  at 
prevent.  The  site  of  the  old  harbour  is  still  named  tls; 
Old  Shorehead  ;  and  an  agreement  is  still  extant,  betwe^^n 
the  abbot  and  burghers  of  Aberbrothock,  in  UB4,  too. 
ceming  the  making  of  the  harbour. 

j.  The  most  interesting  object  here,  however,  consist*  of 
the  venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  convey  ihigli 
idea  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  It  was  built  with  a 
red  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  has  not 
proved  so  durable  as  that  found  on  the  Tweed,  of  whitrli 
the  ancient  abbeys  there  were  constructed.  This  stone  ill 
resists  the  weather  ;  so  that  the  ornamented  parts  expo- 
sed ta  the  open  air  are  much  defaced,  and  the  carving! 
scarcely  distinguishable.  The  buildings  of  this  house 
were  all  inclosed  by  a  strong  wall  ;  the  ground  forming 
an  irregular  figure.  The  length  from  north  to  south  *s 
.about  19(1  geometrical  paces,  and  the  average  bread^a 
from  east  to  west  113  ;  the  breadth  at  the  north  end  ex- 
ceeding that  at  the  south  upwards  of  one-  third. 

On  the  south-west  corner  is  a  tower,  now  the  steeple  <"f 
the  present  parish  kirk  ;  and  at  the  south-east  come*"  *s 
the  darn,  or  private  gate,  over  which  was  a  house  for  ca- 
techising. The  greatest  part  of  the  walls  were  stand**"** 
within  the    memory  of  man,  but  are  now  nearly  del***3* 

listed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  area,  and  almost  in  the  mt* 
die  between  the  two  corners,  stood  the    abbey   chur*^ 
which  was  of  the  figure  of  a  cross.    West  of  the  transe  ^^ 
it  was  divided  into  a   middle  and  two  side  aisles  by**"" 
double  row  of  columns  supporting  arches.    The  ajeasu*C* 
of  this  church  are  as  follows  : 

Inside  length  of  the  whole  church  from  east  to  w^^ 
270  feet.  Breadth  of  the  middle  aisle  35  feet ;  si^*^ 
aisles,  each  ICi  feet :  total  breadth  of  tlie  whole  cburc  -*"~ 
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;  aisles  included,  68  feet.     Length  from  the  westward  Art>rOTll>-, 
the  transept  148  feet;  breadth  of  the  transept,  side 
le  of  16*t  feet  included,  45i  feet.    Length  of  the  whole 
rxsept,  from  north  to  south,   132  feet  ;  length  from  the 

*  end  to  the  transept  1C\  feet.  The  height  of  (he 
e  walls,  as  appears  from  the  mark  of  the  roof  on  the 
m,  wis  about  61   feet.     Part  of  the  abbot's  house  is 

1  standing  and  inhabited  ;  here  some  of  the  ancient 
:»rs  are  remaining,  and  several  handsome  carvings  in 
■c. 

This  abbey  was  fqunded  by  William  the  Lion,  and  de- 
rated to  the  memory  of  Thomas  a  Beeket,  the  cele- 
ated  archbishop  of  Canteibury.  The  founder  was  in- 
~rei  here  ;  but  there  are  now  no  remains  of  his  tomb. 
lis  monastery  was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  whole 
and,  and  its  abbots  were  frequently  the  first  church- 
^3i  of  the  kingdom.      Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Wolsey  of 

otland,  was  the  last  abbot  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
^  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  monks  were  of  the 
yronensian  order,  and  were  first  brought  from  Kelso, 
t"iose  abbot  declared  those  of  his  place,  on  their  first  in- 

•  tution,  to  be  free  from  hit  jurisdiction.  Thi>  monas- 
*~y  formerly  enjoyed  great  and  uncommon  privileges; 
m  a  charter  is  still  extant,  from  King  John  of  England, 
*-der  the  great  seal  of  that  kingdom,  by  which  the  mo- 
*stery  and  citizens  of  Aberbrothock  are  exempted  a  tc~ 
ins  tt  eonsuttudint,  that  is,  from  taxes,  in  every  part  of 
-  ngland  except  London  and  Oxford.  It  lias  also  ueen  of 
^nsideiable  note  in  the  Scottish  history,  particularly  as 
"*e  seat  of  that  parliament,  duri'ig  ihe  reign  of  King  Ro- 
«rt  Bruce,  in  which  the  celebrated  manifesto  was  ad- 
resscd  to  the  pope,  on  account  of  the  hardship  which  Scot- 

Bnd  lay  under  from  the  anathemas  of  his  Holiness  and 
lie  invasions  of  Edward  the  First ;  a  manifesto  then  un- 
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■*-  some  thousand  volumes  by  Ihe  best  ambers.     Of  late 
town  has  received  a  great  improvement  by  the  formatioa 
of  a  fine  bridge  ever  the  South  Esk,  by  the  island  of 
Inchbrayc-ck,  which  gives  tin  open  corttmunicaticiB  with 
the  south  country,  without  baring  recourse  lo  ihe  prcca* 
nous  and  troublesome  passage  of  a  ferryboat.     A  new 
street  has  also  been  formed  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  '.* 
the  middle  of  the  town,  by  cutting  through  a  consider- 
able hill  called  the  Fort  Hill.    The  harbour  of  Montrose  it 
very  commodious,  admitting  vessels  of  large  burden ;  tad 
in  [he  river  below   the  town  there  is  safe  aacbonre. 
There  is  a  dry  and  wet  dock  for  building  and  repairing 
ships.     A  considerable  number  of  vessels  belonging  » 
this  port  are  employed  in  the  coasting  and  Bitot:  trail*. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  linen  yarn  and  ibrriii, 
sheeting,  and  sail-cloth.     There  is  an  extensive  tin- wur*- 
and  several  rope-works.     It  is  governed  by  a  towo-ccirc- 
cil  of  nineteen    members,  including  a  provost  and  three 
batlies.     One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town,  bow  c^' 
verted  into  a  hotel,  is  noted  for  being  that  ru  which  tb* 
celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  born,  and  in  wbi<b 
the  pretender  slept  on  13th  February  niB,  the  nigh!  It- 
fore  he  escaped  to  France.     He  h.id   landed  here  on  ''l( 
22d  of  December  preceding. 

Brechin  also  stands  upon  the  South  Esk,  about  eight 
miles  above  Montrose.  It  was  in  former  times,  and  is 
Mill,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  ruins  of  its  cathcdnl- 
The  town  consists  of  a  handsome  street  with  bye-Uncs, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  leaden  pipes, 
Ijid  at  the  expeuce  of  the  late  Earl  of  fa  nature.  The 
royalty  extends  half  a  mile  every  way  from  the  Cross; 
but  the  suburbs  extend  to  a  greater  distance.  The  liile 
comes  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  There  is  a  bridge 
here  across  the  river.      The  manufacture  of  linen  and 
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:loth  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tb« 
ipal  ornament  of  the  vicinity  is  Brechin  Castle  ;  a 
cm  edifice  which  is  much  admired  on  account  of  its 
ic  situation.  It  is  a  seat  of  the  Hon.  W.  R. 
of  Panmure,  who  is  proprietor  of  at  least  one-se- 
h  of  the  whole  county.  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
endicular  rock  overhanging  the  South  Esk,  a  little 
it  south  of  the  town.  Formerly  a  fortress  stood  here, 
:h  underwent  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  in  I  303,  against 
English  army  under  Edward  the  First.  Sir  Thomas 
le,  the  proprietor,  being  killed,  it  surrendered, 
rechin  was  formerly  a  walled  town.  It  was  burnt 
he  Danes  in  1012;  and  it  was  also  burnt  by  the 
quis  of  Montrose  in  1645.  Brechin  was  a  rich  bi- 
irick,  founded  in  the  year  1150  by  David  the  First. 
cathedral  church  is  an  ancient  and  handsome  GothicCiUK|l'aL 

It  is  in  length  160  feet,  in  breadth  CI.  The  east- 
Dirt  is  ruinous  ;  the  western  part  now  serves  for  the 
ish  church.  Round  it,  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
a  handsome  cornice,  carved  with  qu  aire -feu  its  and 
ckets-  The  tower  or  steeple  is  120  feet  high,  square, 
embattled,  having  four  small  chinks  or  windows  over 
i  other:  above  which  are  tho  lofty  windows,  large, 
i  pointed  arches,  divided  into  two  by  a  mutlion,  which 
rates  at  the  top,  and  gives  spaces  for  a  handsome 
refeuil.  This  tower  is  crowned  with  an  hexagonal 
:  pierced  with  small  windows. 

ear  the  church  is  a  tall  slender  tower,  similar  to  tkatR<"""i 
bernethy.  Gordon  describes  it  in  his  Itinerary  in 
following  words  :  "  In  my  journey  northward,  I 
d  a  steeple  at  Brechin,  differing  little  in  shape  from 
;t  Abemethy,  only  it  was  larger  and  covered  at  the 
r  its  height  from  the  base  to  the  cornice  is  55 
1  from  thence  to  the  vane  15;  in  all  loo.     It 
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.  consists  of  60  regular  courses  of  stones;  the  external  cir- 
"  cumferenoe  thereof  is  47  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  ih» 
wall  three  feet  eight  inches.  However,  this  has  no  pe? 
destal  like  the  other,  but  seems  to  shoot  out  of  the  groiii*  < 
like  a  tree ;  it  has  a  door  fronting  the  south  ;  the  heigr* 
and  breadth  differ  little  from  Abemelhy:  only  upon  i 
are  evidences  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  a  Chrirs. 
tlan  work  ;  -for  over  the  top  of  the  door  is  the  figure  o 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  two  Utile  images  or  s!A 
tues  towards  the  middle."  These  measures  differ  some 
what  from  Mr  Pennant's.  He  says,  "  The  height  fron 
the  ground  is  eighty  feet ;  the  inner  diameter,  within  : 
few  feet  of  the  bottom,  is  eight  feet ;  the  thickness  of  tl 
walls  at  that  part  seven  feet  two  inches;  so  thai  the  who] 
diameter  is  fifteen  feet  two  inches  ;  the  circumfereno 
very  near  forty-eight  feet  ;  the  inner  diameter  at  the  u 
Is  seven  feet  eight  inches  ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls  fou 
feet  six  ;  the  circumference  thirty-eight  feet  eight  inches 
which  proportion  gives  the  building  an  inexpressible  eJ 
gance.  The  top  is  roofed  with  an  octagonal  spire  two 
three  feet  high,  which  makes  the  whole  103  feet  high 
In  the  spire  are  four  windows,  placed  alternate  on  t! 
sides,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  near  the  top  of  tl 
lower  are  four  others  facing  the  four  cardinal  points." 
other  measurement  represents  the  top  of  the  vane  as  pr« 
cisely  108  feet  in  height.  Neither  thi^  nor  the  tower  s 
Abernethy  has  any  staircase  within.  This  tower  is  a 
nected  with  the  church  by  a  covered  passage  ;  iher 
two  bells  in  it,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  ladders. 

Forfar,  on  account  of  its  situation,  as  being  pretty  centri 
cal,  is  the  place  where  Uie  sheriff  boldshiscou;:  . 
public  meetings  are  convened.      Hence  it  i, 
the  capital  ol  the  county,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  whola 
It  stands  low  with  respect  to  the  circumjacent  ground  o 
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every  side,  excepting  the  west ;  but  it  is  high  in  compari- 
son to  the  genera]  level  of  the  country.  The  lakes  and 
springs,  a  mile  to  the  east  of  it,  run  eastward,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  German  ocean  at  Lunan  bay.  Its 
own  springs,  and  those  on  the  west  side  of  it,  run  directly 
West,  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Strathmore,  till  they 
join  the  Tay  near  Perth  j  and  such  is  the  level  of  the 
country,  that  it  has  been  thought  practicable,  and  by 
some  an  object  worthy  of  commercial  attention,  to  open 
a  communication  by  a  canal  between  Forfar  and  the  sea 
in  cither  of  these  directions. 

Forfar  is  perhaps  a  singular  instance,  in  Scotland,  of  a 
town  of  any  note  built  at  a  distance  from  running  watery, 
but  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  with  its  numerous  springs, 
and  the  protection  of  the  castle,  a  place  in  former  times 
of  considerable  strength,  must  have  first  invited  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  settle  and  form  a  village.  In  the 
Castle  of  Forfar  Malcolm  Canmore  held  his  parliament  in 
1057,  immediately  after  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom 
from  the  usurpation  of  Macbeth.  Only  some  rubbish  re- 
mains where  the  castle  stood.  Forfar  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  two  bailies,  and  nineteen  counsellors,  annually 
self-elected.  The  annual  revenue,  arising  from  lands, 
customs,  &c.  is  supposed  to  be,  commumbus  annis,  up- 
wards of  L.400  Sterling.  The  streets  are  irregular,  but 
n»any  of  the  houses  are  neat  and  well  built.  The  church 
is  elegant  and  commodious,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Tile  towuhouse  is  newly  rebuilt.  The  front, 
towards  the  market-place,  has  a  good  effect,  but  the  rooms 


for 
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s  are  dark  and  uncomfortable  ;  and  the  utility 


°f  the  whole  fabric  seems  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
attainment  of  a  large  upper  room  for  public  meetings  and 
amusements.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  Osnaburghs 
■"'d  coarse  linens  is   carried  on  in  Forfar ;  and  the  ma- 
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irjhgei.   ikng  of  coarse  shoes,  or  brogues  at  they  are  called, 

ploys  a  considerable  number  of  hands.    The  great  draw 
back  on  the  manufactures  here  is  the  distance  from  a  sea 
port  i  Dundee,  the  nearest,  being  distant  about  thirteen 
miles. 

Ghrnmli.        The  village  of  Glammis  lies  about  three  miles  west  t\ 
Forfar,  and  contains  about  500  inhabitants ;  and  the  ad* 
joining  suburb,  called  the  New  Town  of  Glammis,  con 
tains  about  150. 

fcrriemuir.     Kirrieihuir  is  a  borough  of  barony,  governed  by  a  bai 
lie  appointed  by  Lord  Douglas.     It  is  situated  in 
more,  about  six  miles  north-west  from  Forfar.     It  con 
sists  of  several  streets,  going  off  from  each  other  in  a  man 
ner  somewhat  resembling  the  arms  and  shaft  of  an  an 

■ 

chor.     It  has  a  good  market ;  and  Osnaburghs  and 
linens  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  in  the  town 
its  neighbourhoods 

fjtitifliitrfi     Of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county,  which  ha 

not  been  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  royfc-2 

Gbramii    boroughs^  the  Castle  of  Glammis  is  the  chief.     It  origi- 
nally consisted  of  two  rectangular  towers,  longer  than 
broad,  with  walls  of  fifteen  feet  in  thickness ;  they  were 
connected  by  a  square  projection,  and  together  formed  * 
figure  somewhat  like  the  letter  Z,  saving  that,  in  the 
castle,  all  the  angles  were  right  ones.     This  form  gave 
mutual  defences  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 

Great  alterations  and  additions  were  made  to  this  house 
by  Patrick  Earl  of  Kinghorn.    These,  according,  to  a  date 
carved  on  a  stone  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  other 
authorities,  were  done  in  the  year  1606,  and  not  1666, 
as  is  said  in  an  ancient  print  engraved  about  that  time. 
The  architect  employed  on  this  occasion,  as  tradition  re« 
po;  ts,  was  Inigo  Jones.      Indeed  the  work  seems  greatly 
to  icscmble  Her  lot's  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  and  divers 
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other  buildings  designed  by  him.  The  great  hall  was  fi-  Villager 
Dished  A.  D^lCJl.  It  is  a  handsome  room,  with  a  co- 
rered  ceiling,Hftdorned  with  heads  and  ornaments  in  stucco. 
Here  are  many  family  portraits  :  among  them  a  large  pic- 
ture, in  a  carved  oaken  frame,  representing  Earl  Patrick. 
and  his  three  sons  ;  in  the  back  ground  a  view  of  the  cas- 
tle as  it  was  in  1683.  At  that  time  there  were  three  gates 
leading  from  the  park.  In  the  ancient  part  of  this  castle 
is  shown  the  room  wherein  Malcolm  the  Second  was 
murdered.  Fordun  has  it  that  he  was  killed  at  or  near 
the  town  of  Glammis,  but  does  not  say  in  the  castle. 

A  particular  description  is  given  of  this  mansion  in  an 
anonymous    Journey    through    Scotland,    published   in 
1723  ;  since  which  divers  alterations  have  been  projected 
in  the  building,  for  which  one  of  the  wings  has  been 
partly  pulled  down.     "  In  entering  Strath  more  I  arrived 
it  the  noble  palace  of  Glames,  belonging  to  Lion  Earl  of 
St  rath  more.    This  palace,  as  you  approach  it,  strikes  you 
with  awe  and  admiration,  by  the  many  turrets  and  gilded 
ballustrades  at  the  top.     It  standi  in  the  middle  of  a  well 
planted  park,  with  avenues  cut  through  every  way  to  the 
house  j  the  great  avenue,  thickly  planted  on  each  side,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  there  is  a  great  stone  gate,  with  offices  on 
each  side  of  freestone,  like  a  little  town,  leads  you  in  half 
a  mile  to  the  outer  court,  which  has  a  statue  on  each  side 
45  big  as  the  life.    On  the  great  gate  of  the  inner  court  are 
ballustrades  of  stone  finely  adorned  with  statues  ;  and  in 
"*e  court  are  four  brazen  statues,  bigger  than  life,  on  pe- 
destals ;  die  one  of  James  the  Sixth  (the  First  of  Eng- 
^nd)  in  his  stole  ;  the  other  of  Charles  the  First  in  his 
boots,  spurs,  and  sword,  as  he  is  sometimes  painted  by 
v  andyke.    Charles  the  Second  is  in  a  Roman  dress  as  on 
l«e  £xchange  in  London  ;  and  James  the  Second  in  the 
^^e  he  is  in  at  Whitehall.     From  this  court,  by  ballu*- 
VOL.  IV.  A  a 
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t  v»M»gct»  trades  of  iron,  you  have  a  full  prospect  of  the  gardens  on 
each  side,  cut  into  grass  plots,  and  adorned  with  ever- 
greens, which  are  very  well  kept.  The  house  is  the 
highest  I  ever  saw,  consisting  of  a  high  tower  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  two  wings  and  a  tower  at  each  end,  the  whole 
above  200  feet  broad.  The  stairs,  from  the  entry  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  consist  of  143  steps,  of  which  the  great 
stairs,  where  five  people  can  mount  abreast,  are  80,  each 
of  one  stone.  In  the  first  floor  are  38  fire-rooms.  The 
hall  is  adorned  with  family  pictures  ;  and  behind  the  hall 
is  a  handsome  chapel,  with  an  organ  for  the  church  of 
England  service.  On  the  altar  is  a  good  picture  of  tbe 
last.  Supper,  and  on  the  ceiling  an  Ascension,  done  by 
one  De  Wit,  a  Dutchman,  whom  Earl  Patrick,  the  earl's 
grandfather,  brought  from  Holland,  and  who  painted  the 
ceilings  of  most  of  the  rooms. 

"  In  the  drawing-room  next  to  the  hall  is  the  best  pic- 
«■  ture  I  ever  saw  of  Queen  Mary  of  Medina,  the  pretend- 

er's mother ;  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  in  his  robes,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  ;  and  the  late  Lord  Dundee,  with  a  crowd  of 
half-lengths  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  ;  and  over  a  chim- 
ney a  curious  Italian  piece  of  our  Saviour  disputing  with 
the  doctors  in  the  temple. 

"  When  the  pretender  lay  here,  they  made  eighty-eight 
beds  within  the  house  for  him  and  his  retinue,  besides 
the  inferior  servants,  who  lay  in  the  offices  out  of  doors. 
The  present  earl's  elder  brother  saved  the  estate  from  be- 
ing forfeited  by  being  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
at  Sherriffmuir." 

In  the  court  before  the  minister's  house  is  shewn  a  stone 
on  which  is  engraved  a  cross  and  divers  figures,  said  to  al- 
lude to  the  murder  of  King  Malcolm,  and  the  deaths  of  the 
muiderers,  who  atterrtpting  to  cross  the  lake  of  Forfar, 
then  slightly  frozen  over,  the  ice  broke  and  they  were 
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drowned.    This  stone  is  described  and  engraved  in  Mr  Village* 
Pomant's  Tour.     Divers  weapons,  with  some  brass  ves- 
latdy  found  in  draining  that  lake,  are  shewn  in  the 


-At  Invercarity,  where  the  Carity  falls  into  the  Esk,  islmcrcarity. 
a  large  Gothic  castle,  of  cut  stone,  in  good  repair,  which 
must  have  been  erected  before  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
Consists  of  four  stories  $  the  walls  are  nine  feet  thick,  pro- 
ject considerably  near  the  top,  and  terminate  in  a  parapet 
about  twelve  inches  thick.  Between  the  parapet  and  roof 
there  is  a  space  sufficient  for  two  or  three  men  to  walk  a- 
taneast ;  and  immediately  above  the  gate  three  square  a- 
pextures  through  the  projection  of  the  wall,  so  placed  that 
*  stone  dropped  through  them  must  fall  upon  any  one  at 
the  gate.  To  the  east  are  some  vestiges  of  a  wing  demo- 
lished, it  is  said,  in  1445,  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  in 
some  family  feud  between  the  Lindsays  and  Ogilvies,  one 
°f  w.hom  was  then  the  proprietor  of  Invercarity. 

In  the  Loch  of  Restennet,  which  we  have  already  men-R?tcnnet 

•  .  priory. 

tioned  as  drained  for  the  sake  of  the  marl  which  it  con- 
fined, stand  the  ruins  of  the  priory  which  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh.  It  was  connected  with  the  land 
Dy  a  causeway,  where  it  had  a  drawbridge.  The  papers 
a**cl  precious  moveables  of  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  were 
Anciently  kept  here,  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
ttiroads  of  the  English. 

The  Red  Castle  deserves  notice.  It  stands  on  a  high***  Cattle. 
cUff,  called  the  Redhead,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay 
°f  Lunan.  It  probably  took  its  denomination  of  Reef 
*^stle  from  the  colour  of  the  cliff  whereon  it  is  built, 
^hich  is  red,  as  are  also  the  stones  used  in  its  construe- 
tl^n,  like  those  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath. 

This,  according  to  tradition,  was  once  the  residence  of 
*^***g  William,  surnamed  the  Lion,  by  whom  it  is  like 
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The  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  according  to  thcDid^&c- 
Scottish  dialect,  is  used  univcrsall y  in  Forfarshire j  but  a- 
long  the  Grampians,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  this 
ounty,  the  Gaelic  is  used.     In  the  statistical  account  of 
ome  of  the  parishes  in  the  mountainous'part  of  Angus  a 
ingular  disease,  called  there  the  leaping  ague,  is  said  to 
rist,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  St  Vitus's  dance.  .ThestYitnt't 
atient  first  complains  of  a  pain  in  the  head  and  in  the^06* 
>wer  part  of  the  back  ;  to  this  succeed  convulsive  fits,  or 
ts  of  dancing,  at  certain  periods.    Those  affected  with 
,  when  in  a  paroxysm,  often  leap  or  spring  in  a  very 
uprising  manner,  whence  the  disease  has  derived  its 
ulgar  name.     They  frequently  leap  from  the  floor  to 
rhftt  in  cottages  are  called  the  baulks,  or  those  beams  by 
rhich  the  rafters  are  joined  together.     Sometimes  they 
priag  from  one  to  another  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  or 
rhirl  round  one  of  them  with  a  motion  resembling  the  fly 
f  a  jack ;  at  other  times  they  run,  with  astonishing  velo- 
ity,  to  some  particular  place  out  of  doors,  which  they 
ave  before  fixed  on  in  their  minds,  and  perhaps  mentioned 
>  those  in  company  with  them,  and  then  drop  down  quite 
xhausted.     It  is  said  that  the  clattering  of  tongs,  or  any 
oise  of  a  similar  kind,  will  bring  on  the  fit.     This  me- 
incholy  disorder  still  makes  its  appearance,  but  it  is  far 
mn  being  so  common  as  formerly. 


(  "6  ) 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 

fcajwdariet.  Kincardineshire,  or  the  Mearns,  as  it  is  very  co 
monly  called,  is  situated  within  the  fifty-seventh  deg 
*>f  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ge 
man  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Aberdeenshire,  and  on  t 
South  and  west  by  the  county  of  Angus.  In  form  it 
sembles  a  harp,  having  the  lower  point  towards  the  sout 
It  stretches  along  the  coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Aberdeen  t.  ^ 
the  North  Esk  river,  about  thirty  miles;  and  from  Dun.  — 
nottar  Castle  to  Mount  Battack,  its  greatest  breadth  F  & 
nearly  twenty  miles.  It  contains  191,576  Scottish,  o- 
.  243,444  English  acres. 

Knd  of  the       This  county  brings  us  to  the  eastern  termination  of  tha^ 
^)ians'  mighty  barrier  of  ancient  independence,  the  chain  of  the? 
Grampian  mountains.     They  terminate  at  the  north-east- 
ern corner  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Dee.     The  land  here  rims  into  the 
sea,  forming  what,  in  the  dialect  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  is  called  a  ness  or  naze,  and  in  English  * 
promontory  or  headland.  The  promontory  that  terminates 
the  Grampians  is  called  the  Girdle  Ness.     It  presents  to 
the  sea  a  bold  face  of  rock,  from  60  to  80  feet  high,  co- 
vered with  green,  then  a  rising  bank  of  arable  territory, 
ascending  into  a  heathy  ridge  running  westward,  crowned 
with   two  cairns,  which   are  seen  from  afar,  and  which 
speedily  spreads  into  a  mountainous  district. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  consists  in  general,  like 
that  of  Angus,  of  the  mountainous  territory  formed  by 
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fkm&  emct  of  the  Grampian! ;  bat  this  county  not  only  ex-  F««e  of  the 

Country^ 

%  down,  on  its  northern  side,  to  the  river  Dee,  which 


forms  a  part  of  its  boundary  on  that  quarter,  but  to  a  cer- 
**ii*   extent  it  crosses  the  Dee  ;  and  a  piece  of  territory,  to 
*he   northward  of  that  river,  is  included  in  Kircardineshire. 
To  trie  south  of  the  Grampians,  the  country  descends  into 
*rt*a*  is  here  provincially  termed  the  How  or  Hollow  of 
*k^  Alearns,  and  which  is  the  eastern  termination  of  Strath*. 
Hfcox^,  or  the  Great  Strath,  which  begins  at  Stonehaven  in 
***is    county,  as  formerly  mentioned,  and  extends,  in  a 
***uth-western  direction,  with  some  trifling  interruption, 
***  the  Frith  of  Clyde.     The  southern  side  of  the  county, 
*ftcr  passing  Strathmore,  is  much  diversified  with  hill 
3nd  dale,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk, 
Which  divides  this  county  from  Angus  on  the  south.  Here 
the  continuation  of  the  Sidlaw  hills  run,  under  different 
names,  from  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Stonehaven,  and  bound  Strathmore  on  the 
south  or  south-east. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  line  of  Strathmore  Tract  of  i» 
was  the  tract  which,  in  former  times,  all  invaders  of  Scot- ^^J 
land  followed  in  their  march.  From  the  description  al- 
ready given,  the  natural  barriers  of  Scotland  will  be  easily 
understood.  On  the  border  of  England  it  is  defended  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  which  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
the  middle  of  the  country,  and  render  the  march  of  an 
invading  army  impracticable  or  ruinous  when  opposed  by 
A  warlike  people.  Hence  all  invasions  were  made  by 
Berwick  upon  the  east,  or  by  Dumfiies  on  the  west, 
where  the  mountains  terminate  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
From  either  of  these  points  the  next  object  was  to  reach 
the  passes  of  the  Forth  near  Stirling,  beyond  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  Forth  and  Clyde,  where  the  Ro  •  ans 
formed  ibeir  wall  $  from  thence  the  passage  into  btrath- 


vn 


earn  and  Stratfunore  wh  not  very  difficuU    Accorangty 
it  wtik  tfris  line  that  the  Hitman  invasion  undw  Aitic^ 
la  proceeded  into  the  ootmtry  of  tbeHonstifOr  Angessai 
Jtfeeras,  *"d  from  thffnny  iIom  the  coast  as  far  es  Jtafr 
abbe*     The  English  invasions  proceeded  in  Ike  m 
tract;  and  the  victorious  araiesof  Edward  the  Firsts  sei 
afterwards  of  Cromwell,  advanced  along  the  coea^  fan 
toe  north-eastern  oufnei  of  this  couty  afanoat  to  the 
aeky  of  the  island.    With  fegaid  to  t|»  nprdwi 
territory,  lis  dreadfol  pioontaina,  ill  aexzew  drflrs,  hi 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  woods  sad  rotk%  ea*Usditt| 
jet  invasion  ml  defiance,  and,  hy  its  poverty  aatifft 
strength,  to  become  the  retreat  of  national  wdtptadtaWi 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  name  of  Means* 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  brother  of  Kenneth  the  8s» 
condi  bnt  Camhden  ia"  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  setae 
the  name  of  the  old  inhabitants,  or  the  Vcaicoocspf  R* 
lemy,  it  being  common  for  the  British  to  change  the? 
into  M  in  forming  the  name  of  a  country.    The  name  of 
Kincardine  is  derived  from  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of 
Fordoun,  which  was  anciently  the  county  town ;  bnt  the 
courts  were  removed  to  Stonehaven  by  an  act  passed  is 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  they  still  remain  inthat 
town* 

The  principal  waters  connected  with  this  county  tre 
those  of  the  North  Esk  on  the  west  and  south,  and  the 
Dee  on  the  north.  The  former  of  these  has  been  already 
mentioned  under  the  county  of  Angus,  and  the  latter  wffl 
be  described  when  we  come  to  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 
The  other  streams  are  of  little  note  ;  they  are  called  the 
Dye,  the  Cowie,  the  Carron,  the  Bervie,  and  the  Lather. 
The  first  of  these  takes  its  rise  at  Mount  Battack,  near  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Angus,  and,  after  watering  seve- 
ral valleys  in  the  Grampians,  falls  into  the  Dee  near  the 
church  of  Strachan.    The  Cowie  issues  from  the  hill  of 
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Kerlock,  and,  after  running  in  an  easterly  direction  for  Waters, 
several  miles,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Stonehaven. 

The  Carron  has  its  source  in  Kairnmanairn,  and  the 
hills  or  braes  adjoining ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  eight 
or  ten  miles,  joins  the  last  mentioned  river  at  the  town  of 
Stonehaven,  where  the  river  falls  into  the  sea. 

The  Luther  has  its  source  in  the  face  of  the  Grampians. 
It  collects  its  stream  from  that  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
disgorges  its  waters  into  the  North  Esk  near  Inglismaldie. 
The  Feuch  skirts  the  north  boundaries,  and  joins  the 
Dye  at  the  Kirk  of  Strachao. 

The  Bervie  rises  in  the  braes  of  Glenbervie  and  For- 
doun  ;  and  being  joined  by  several  small  rills  and  brooks, 
after  a  very  circuitous  course,  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  at  the  town  of  Bervie. 

Among  the  Grampians,  many  mountains  in  this  county 
are  of  considerable  height.  That  of  the  greatest  altitude 
is  Mount  Battack,  in  the  parish  of  Strachan,  which  is  said 
to  be  1150  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Kerlock, 
in  the  same  parish,  is  1890  feet  high  ;  and  Kloachnabaae 
is  2310  feet  in  height. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Grampians,  only  a  small  stripe,  soiL 
or  spots  and  glens,  of  no  great  extent,  of  cultivated  land* 
are  to  be  found  in  this  county.  The  Grampian  hills  are 
either  covered  with  heath  or  moss,  and  afford  but  very 
little  pasturage.  In  the  glacis  and  valleys,  and  on  the 
sides  and  towards  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  where  cul- 
tivation has  taken  place,  the  soil  is  either  light  or  gra- 
velly, and  full  of  small  stones  ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams  and  brooks  loam  commonly  prevails.  In  the  le-  • 
▼el  part  of  the  county  the  soil  is  generally  clay,  or  a  deep 
loam  on  a  clay  bottom  ;  and  towards  the  Grampian  hills 
it  becomes  more  gravelly. 

That  stripe  of  fine  fertile  land,  lying  along  the  sea- 
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Agrkulture  coast  from  North  Esk  river  to  Stonehaven,  is  for  the  mo* 
I  /  ■•  part  a  deep  strong  loam  on  a  clay  bottom,  but  here  and 
there  very  strong  obstinate  clays  occur.  The  soil  in  th« 
valley  of  Strathmore,  and  that  along  the  coast,  admits  of 
nearly  a  similar  description  :  but  in  practice  it  is  found 
that  the  clays  in  Strathmore  do  not  carry  beans,  even  after 
being  properly  limed ;  although  the  lands  along  the  coast, 
when  manured  with  lime,  sea-weeds,  or  dung  from  the 
fishing  towns,  produce  abundant  crops ;  the  reason  of 
which  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  interior  part  of  the  county 
the  land  is  of  a  lighter  nature,  lying  upon  a  cold  claj« 
The  coast  land  is  a  rich  loam,  fit  for  wheat  and  beans. 

The  agriculture  of  this  county  is  in  many  quarters  be* 
hind  that  of  the  more  southern  districts  ;  but  improve* 
*  <ments  in  that  department  are  advancing  here,  as  else- 
where, with  considerable  rapidity.  The  late  Mr  Bar- 
clay of  Urie,  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated  apologist  for 
the  quakers,  began  the  improvements  of  this  county,  which 
he  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent,  and  in  the  most  enlightened 
manner.  He  not  only  planted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  brought  under  the  best  cultivation,  large  tracts  of  poor 
and  barren  land,  but  he  made  advances  in  money  to  the 
most  intelligent  of  his  tenants,  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
same.  The  prosperity  to  which  these  persons  attained 
under  his  patronage,  and  by  following  his  example,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  improvement  a* 
mong  persons  of  the  same  class. 
Mineral .  The  mineralogy  of  this  county  is  of  no  great  import? 
ance.  In  many  places,  however,  there  are  lime  quarries ; 
and  as  the  stone  is  of  the  best  quality,  abundance  of  fuel 
only  is  wanting  to  render  them  of  great  value.  They  are 
wrought  in  the  parishes  of  Ecclesgreig,  Laurencekirk* 
and  others.  In  the  parish  of  Arbuthnot,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore near  St  Cyrus,  beautiful  pebbles  and  fine  jaspers  arc 
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Jbund.  A  great  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  bold  And  dan*,  frr*^ 
gerous,  consists  of  rocks  of  that  singular  character  called 
brtccim,  or  "  plumb- pudding  stone,"  haying  the  appear- 
ance of  loose  stones  bound  together  by  an  artificial  ce- 
ment. In  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  county,  near 
Aberdeen,  granite  quarries  are  wrought  for  exportation. 

la  this  county  there  is  only  one  royal  borough,  Inver- 
bervie,  or  Bervie ;  but  there  are  several  populous  villa* 
ges,  of  which  Stonehaven,  Johnshaven,  and  Laurence- 
kirk, are  the  chief. 

Bervie  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  of  that 
dame,  which  forms  a  harbour  fur  fishing  boats.  The  original 
plan  of  the  streets  of  the  borough  appears  to  have  been 
▼ery  regular,  and  judiciously  laid  out ;  but  it  has  not  been, 
adhered  to,  every  house  having  been  put  down  according  to 
<he  fancy  of  the  builder.    A  fine  bridge  was  lately  thrown 
over  the  water  of  Bervie,  the  dead  arches  of  which  have 
1>een  fitted  up  as  a  town-hall,  &c.    Bervie  was  constituted 
a  royal  borough  by  a  charter  from  King  David,  in  the 
year  1342,  as  a  return  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
with  which  the  inhabitants  received  him  when  he  was 
forced  in  here  by  stress  of  weather.    The  place  on  which 
he  landed,  to  this  day  bears  his  name,  and  is  called  Craig 
David*     James  the  Sixth,  in  1595,  renewed  the  charter, 
and  confirmed  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted   ' 
by  King  David.     It  appears,  in  former  times,  to  have 
been  a  considerable  fishing  station  ;  but  all  the  fishermen 
are  now  removed  to  the  village  of  Gourdon,  a  more  eli- 
gible situation,  about  two  miles  farther  south.     This  is 
the  sea-port  of  Bervie,  to  which  eight  or  nine  small  ves- 
sels belong. 

Stonehaven  is  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Aber-Stpnchrra, 
deen.     It  is  a  borough  of  barony,  having  its  own  magi- 
spates.     It  consists  of  two  considerable  streets  of  house*, 
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Village*  built  on  feus  granted  by  the  Earls  Marischal,  within  whos^ 
estate,  before  their  forfeiture,  it  was  situated.    The  har  — 
bour  is  excellent,  being  a  natural  bason,  sheltered  on  th^ 
south-east  by  a  high  rock  which  runs  out  into  the 
and  on  the  north. east  by  a  quay  very  convenient  for  th 
unloading  of  goods.  Notwithstanding  its  fine  situation  fo 
carrying  on  manufactures,  there  is  very  little  trade 
Stonehaven ;  it  derives  its  principal  support  from  the  sh< 
riff*  court  of  the  county,  which  has  its  seat  here.    Of  lat- 
a  spirit  of  improvement  has  manifested  itself  andth- 
brown  linen  manufacture  has  been  introduced.    The 
has  also  received  a  considerable  increase  in  its  extent,  b* 
means  of  a  large  suburb  which  has  been  added  to  it, 
'  aisting  of  feus  granted  by  Mr  Barclay  of  Uric,  laid  om.  t 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  village, 
jokoih*.        Johnshaveri  stands  about  nine  miles  north  from  Mob."' 
vaL         trose.    It  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  fishing  town.  ^ 
on  the  coast ;  but  owing  to  several  of  their  boats  having 
been  cast  away  and  the  men  lost,  and  the  severe  exaction 
demanded  for  the  navy,  besides  the  impress  service,  it  hi 
declined  very  much.     It  is  now  rather  a  manufacturing 
than  a  fishing  village. 


Laurence*       Laurencekirk  gives  name  to  the  parish  in  which  i 

stands,  which  was  formerly  called  Con  vet  h.  The  villag^^ 
owes  its  existence  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  late  Lord  Gar- 
den stone,  the  proprietor.  In  1730  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  it  did  not  exceed  eighty  ;  and  in  1762,  when  th< 
estate  of  Johnston  was  purchased  by  Lord  Gardenstone, 
they  had  decreased  to  fifty-four.  In  1765  he  laid  down&-^- 
a  plan  of  a  new  village,  and  began  to  feu  lots  of  land  foi 
houses  and  gardens,  and  to  give  leases  of  small  farms  foi 
100  years,  at  a  low  rent,  and  on  the  ipost  liberal  terms. 
Settlers  flocked  rapidly  to  the  village ;  and  in  177$)  it  was 
erected  into  a  borough  of  barony,  with  power  to  elect, 
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ry  three  yean,  *  bailie  and  four  counsellors  to  regulate  V2U**\ 
police  of  the  borough,  with  the  privilege  of  holding 
ekly  markets  and  an  annual  fair.    The  public-spirited 
>prietor  also  erected  a  commodious  inn,  with  a  well  se- 
ted  library  adjoining,  for  the  amusement  of  travellers 

m 

u>  stop  there.    He  also  encouraged  and  contributed  li- 

*Uy  to  the  establishment  of  a  linen  manufactory  and 

achfield,  which  are  now  in  a  thriving  state.     The 

achfidd  was  established  by  Mr  Gillies  of  Brechin,  and 

itens  annually  about  250,000  yards  of  linen. 

Che  village  of  Fettercairn  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  Fettercaini. 

iccount  of  a  romantic  bridge,  called  Gannachy  Bridge, 

r  the  North  Esk,  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  founds- 

s  of  the  bridge  stand  on  two  stupendous  rocks,  eleva- 

to  a  great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  Mary- 

:,  Fordoun,  end  Drumlyvie,  are  inland  villages  of  no 

it  importance. 

lie  most  remarkable    remnant  of  antiquity  in  this  Antiquity. 

lty  is  Dunnottar  Castle.    It  stands  on  the  east  coast  of  D™«*tir 

•  ...  Cutlc 

2ardineshire,  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  acces* 

i  from  the  land  on  the  west  side,  and  that  only  by  a 

ow,  steep,  and  winding  path,  over  a  deep  gully,  by 

ch  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland,  and  which  serves 

kind  of  natural  fosse  or  ditch,  the  adjacent  rock  ha- 
;  been  scarped  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  art. 
lie  entrance  into  the  castle  is  through  a  gate  in  a  wall 
it  forty  feet  high  ;  whence,  by  a  long  passage,  partly 
ted  over,  and  through  another  gate  pierced  with  four 
fcttes  or  loop-holes,  you  enter  the  area  of  the  castle, 
ch  measures  about  an  English  acre  and  a  quarter.  This 
age  was  also  formerly  strengthened  by  two  iron  port- 
ises.     This  area  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall, 

occupied  by  buildings  of  very  different  ages.  The 
-St,  except  the  chapel,  is  a  square  tower,  said  to  have 
a  built  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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**dyto3*'AlMrgt  range  of  lodging  rbai|s  tad  office*- wnV*ia# 
gallery  of  ISO  feet  teems  of  a  very  sttdem  date,  art 
4Mer  than  the  latter  end  of  the  sixtc*ath»ceptttry. 

Here  art  also  shewn  the  ruin*  of  verioi*  other  buildxngs 
and  conveniences  necessary  for  ■  garrison  j  snch  as  a  do- 
pel,  barracks,  -  a  bason  or  cistern  of  water  twenty  Act  &**  - 
meter,  a  bowling  green*  and  a  fctgc  said  to  have  beta 
used  for1  casting*  iron  bullets. ' 

On  this  rock,  notwithstanding  its  difficulty  of  acceav 
the  church  and  burial-place  of  die  parish  were  origintDj 
situated:  the  building  now  caHed  the  Chapel  being  for- 
merly the  parish  church.    During  the  contention  betwtee 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  die  natural  strength  of  this  sock  induce! 
Sir  William  Keith,  the  Great  Marisehal  of  Scotland,  is 
build  a  castle  on  it,  as  a  place  of  safety  for  hhnfelf  mA 
fkjehde  during  these  troublesome  times :  but,  m  order  to 
avoid'  offence,  he  first  built  a  church  for  the  parish  k  ft 
more  convenient  place ;  notwithstanding  which  the  batop 
of  St  Andrews  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunicato** 
against  him  for  violating  sacred  ground.     Sir  William, 
on  this,  applied  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  setting 
forth  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  web  a 
fortress,  with  the  circumstance  of  his  having   built  an- 
other church  ;  on  which  his  Holiness  issued  his  boll,  da- 
ted July  18th,  1394,  directing  the  bishop  to  take  off  the 
excommunication,  and  to  allow  Sir  William  to  enjoy  the 
castle  at  all  times,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  recom- 
pencc  to  the  church  ;  after  which  it  continued  in  the  Keith 
family  till  the  forfeiture  of  the  late  .earl  in  1715. 

About  the  year  1296  this  castle  was  taken  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  who,  according  to  his  historian,  burnt  four 
thousand  Englishmen  in  it* 

In  133(3  this  castle  was  refortified  by  King  Edward  the 
Third  in  his  progress  through  Scotland  ;  but  was,  as  soon 
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is  that  king  quitted  the  kingdom,  retaken  by  the  guar-  Antiqoities. 
dian,  Sir  Andrew  Murray.  Nothing  respecting  this  castle 
occurs  in  history  till  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  the  church  again  burn- 
ed.    The  regalia  of  Scotland  (the  crown,  sceptre,  and1***1!* 

once  pfv* 
sword)  were  deposited  here,  in  the  year  1601,  to  preserve  served 

them  from  the  English  army  which  over-ran  this  country 
during  the  civil  wars  of  that  period.  Being  lodged  in  this 
place  by  order  of  the  privy-council,  Earl  Marischal,  pro- 
prietor of  the  castle,  obtained  from  the  public  a  garrison, 
with  an  order  for  suitable  ammunition  and  provisions.  He 
having  joined  the  king's  forces  in  England,  appointed  George 
Ogilvy  of  B arras,  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  who  had  been 
in  officer  for  several  years  in  the  king's  service,  to  be  lieute- 
narlt-govemor  of  the  castle.  This  trust  Mr  Ogilvy  main- 
tained with  the  greatest  resolution  ;  for,  after  all  the  other 
forts  and  places  of  strength  in  Scotland  were  reduced  by  the 
English  army,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lam- 
bert, sat  down  before  Dunnottar.  It  was  first  summoned  to 
Surrender  in  November  1651,  and  repeatedly  thereafter  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  winter.  About  the  beginning  of  Majt 
following,  the  siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade.  Mr 
Ogilvy  did  not  surrender  till  he  was  reduced  by  famine, 
and  a  consequent  mutiny  in  the  garrison.  He  had  pre- 
viously, by  a  stratagem,  on  account  of  which  he  was  long 
imprisoned  in  England,  removed  the  regalia.  Mrs  Gran- 
ger, wife  of  the  minister  of  KinnefF,  requested  permission 
of  Major- General  Morgan,  who  then  commanded  the 
besieging  army,  to  visit  Mrs  Ogilvy,  the  lady  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  fortress.  Having  obtained  this  permission, 
Mrs  Granger,  who  was  a  resolute  woman,  packed  up  the 
crown  among  some  clothes,  and  carried  it  out  of  the  castle 
in  her  lap :  her  maid  at  the  same  time  carried  the  sword 
and  sceptre  on  her  back  in  a  bag  of  flax.  The  English 
Vol.  IV.  Bb 
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Antiquities,  general  politely  assisted  Mrs  Granger  to  mount  her  hone. 
The  regalia  were  kept  sometimes  in  the  church  of  Kin- 
neff  concealed  under  the  pulpit,  and  at  other  times  in  t 
double-bottomed  bed  in  the  manse,  till  tfie  restoration  in 
1660,  when  they  were  delivered  to  Mr  George  Ogilvy, 
who  restored  them  to  Charles  the  Second.  For  this  good 
service  Mr  Ogilvy  was  made  a  baronet,  and,  Sir  John 
Keith,  brother  to  the  Earl  Marischal,  was  created  Earl 
of  Kintore ;  but  honest  Mr  Granger  and  his  wife  had 
neither  honour  nor  reward. 

Singular  a*     The  fate  of  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  this  county,  in  former 

soMination     ,  ,  . 

times,  merits  notice,  especially  as  connected  with  a  ruin 
in  the  parish  of  Ecclescraig,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
strength,  being  erected  on  a  perpendicular  and  peninsula- 
ted  rock  sixty  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
rivulet.     It  was  built  in  consequence  of  a  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  the  circum- 
stance deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  times.     Melville,  sheriff  of  Kincar- 
dineshire, had  by    a  rigorous  exercise  of  his  authority 
•rendered  himself  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  barons  of  the 
county,  that   they  had   made  repeated  complaints  to  the 
king.     On  the  last  of  these  occasions  the  king,  in  a  fit  of 
impatience,  happened   to    say  to    Barclay    of  Mathers: 
/  wish  that  sheriff  were  sodden  and  supped  in  brue.    Bar- 
clay instantly  withdrew,  and  reported  to  his  neighbours 
the  king's  words,  which   they  resolved  literally  to  ful- 
fil.    Accordingly  the  conspirator*  invited  the  unsuspect- 
ing  Melville   to   a  hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  Gar- 
vock,  where  having  a  fire  kindled,   and  a   cauldron  of 
water  boiling  on  it,  they  rushed  to  the  spot,  stripped  the 
sheriff  naked,  and  threw  him  headlong  into  the  boiling  ves- 
sel ;  after  which,  on  pretence  of  fulfilling  the  royal  man- 
date, each  swallowed  a  spoonful  of  the  broth.     After  this 
cannibal  /east,  Barclay,  to  screen  himself  from  the  vea- 
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geance  of  the  king,  built  this  fortress,  which  before  theAntictnitic«. 
invention  of  gunpowder  must  have  been  impregnable. 
Some  of  the  conspirators  were  afterwards  pardoned.  One 
of  the  pardons  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  granting  it  is,  that  the  conspirator  was 
within  the  tenth  degree  of  kin  to  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife. 

In  the  parish  of  Fettercairn  is  a  ruined  building,  called  F^neiV* 
by  tradition  Fenella's  Castle,  said  to  be  the  place  where 
Kenneth  the  Third  was  assassinated  in  revenge  for  his 
having  justly  put  to  death  Crathilinthus,  the  son  of  Fe- 
nella.  The  castle  was  taken  ;  but  its  owner  is  said  to 
have  escaped  to  a  narrow  den,  where  she  was  taken  and 
put  to  death.  Fenella  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  The  den  alluded  to  is  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  Montrose.  There  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch 
resting  on  a  rock  on  each  side  ;  along  which  goes  the 
great  post-road  from  Montrose  to  Aberdeen.  A  little 
below  the  bridge,  where  the  den  grows  more  narrow,  the 
cliffs  are  very  steep  and  rugged,  and  boldly  project,  so  as 
to  form  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  view,  which 
cannot  fail  to  delight  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  fix  him 
a  while  on  the  spot.  About  500  yards  below  the  bridge, 
there  is  a  fine  cascade,  which  is  not  perceived  till  you 
come  close  upon  it.  This  body  of  water  falls  from  a 
height  of  about  sixty- three  feet  perpendicular  ;  and  when 
the  rivulet  is  swelled  into  a  river,  or  increased  by  rain 
beyond  its  usual  channel,  the  beholder  is  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  water,  be- 
fore it  precipitates,  holds  its  course  forty-five  feet  below 
-the  surface  of  the  adjoining  fields. 

The  parish  of  Fordoun  is  remarkable  for  having  beer  2  n'nent 
;the  place  of  residence,  birth,  or  burial,  of  some  persons 
who  were  eminent  in  their  time.     It  is  supposed  to  have  St  Palla- 
been  for  a  while  the  residence,  and  probably  at  last  the d,UJ,# 
burial-place,  of  St  Patyadius,  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Cc- 
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lestinc  into  Scotland,  some  time  in  the  fifth  century,  to  oppose 
»  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  by  whom  it  is  thought  bislioja 
were  first  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  thebish- 
ops  having  before  that  time  been  governed  by  monasteries, 
of  which  they  were  always  members.    That  Palladius  rs- 
sided,  and  was  probably  buried  here,  appears  from  sne- 
,  ral  circumstances.     There  is  a  house  which  still  remains 
in  the  churchyard,  called  St  Palladium's  Chapel,  where  it 
is  said  the  image  of  the  saint  was  kept,  and  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  performed  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Scotland.     There  is  a  well  at   the  corner  of  the  mini*  — 
ter's  garden,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Paldy  Well,    j^. 
fair  is  also  held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood,  callt*-^ 
Paldy  Fair.    This  parish  is  farther  remarkable  for  havin>«a 
been,  if  not  the  birth-place,  at  least  the  temporary  res*.  — 
*edence,  and  probably  the  burial-place,    of  John  Fordurw  , 
author  of  the  Scotichronicon,  one    of  the  most  ancier»  I 
and  most  authentic  histories  which  has  been  published  i  n 
Scotland.     He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a  mm  of 
property  m  this  pari  sh  ;  by  others,  with  greater  probability 
to  have  been  a  monk  who  resided  here.     This  parish  Iisj 
also  given  birth  to  the  late  Lord  Monboddo,  a  man  w=H 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  writings  on  aaciuif 
metaphysics,  and  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  language. 
vtl>      In  the  parish  of  Arbuthnot  was  born  the  celebrated  Dt 
Arbuthnot,  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  and  one  of  a  dislin- 
guished  literary  triumvirate  with  Mr  Pope  and  Dr  Swift. 
He  was  son  to  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  minister  here,  wbe- 
was  deprived  tor  non-conformity  in  die  year  1089.    Dt 
Avbuihnot  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  Arbuthnot ;   from  whence  he  and  his  erdet  bro- 
ther Robert  (afterwards  a  banker  at  Paris)  removed  to' 
the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen  about  the  year  1080. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  state  of  the  population 
of  this  county.  ., 
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Form  and  AuERnEENSHiKE  is  a  county  of  considerable  extent.  I: 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  north-east  comer  of  die 
island,  being  the  easternmost  point  of  a  great  triangle  which 
s  far  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  which  is  circum- 
scribed by  lines  drawn  between  Edinburgh,  Inverness, and 
Peterhead.  The  county  itself  might  be  considered  as  i 
sort  of  triangle,  of  which  the  smallest  angle  ascends  fir 
among  the  C Jramphins  on  [he  south-west,  were  it  not  that 
the  north-eastern  side  or  base  is  greatly  rounded,  and  ad. 
vanccs  with  a  wide  sweep  intu  the  ocean,  forming  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  that  part  of  the  German  QcW, 
called  the  Murray  Frith,  which  rolls  between  Caiduni 
and  Aberdeenshire. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  county  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion from  east  to  west.  It  consists  of  the  great  ridges  of 
the  Grampians  along  the  back  or  north  side  of  the  com' 
lies  of  Kincardine,  Angus,  and  a  part  of  Perthshire.  The 
eastern  and  northern  boundary  is  the  ocean.  The  hit  of 
these  is  very  short ;  and  consequently  the  county  has  a 
long  north-western  boundary,  which  runs  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  county  of  Banff  and  part  of  Inverness- 
shire.  The  southern  or  south-western  part  of  the  county, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Grampians,  is  very  mountainous ', 
but  the  surface  descends  towards  the  north-east ;  and  (he 
greatest  part  of  the  county  may  be  described  as  a  level 
plain,  agreeably  diversified  by  irregular  depressions  and 
gently  swelling  slopes,  forming  a  congeries  of  pleasing 
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:nolls,  with  vales  between,  intersected  each  by  its  little  Waters, 
ill ;  so  as  to  exhibit  a  scenery,  the  general  appearance  of 
which  is  tolerably  uniform,  though  the  particular  features 
of  it  be  varied  at  every  step.     The  county  contains  1170 
square  miles,  statute  acres  718,806. 

The  rivers  of  tnis  county  are  too  rapid  in  their  course  to  Rfao* 
admit  of  navigation  to  any  great  extent.  The  largest  of 
them  are  those  which  rise  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  county  in  the  mountainous  territory  of  that  quarter. 
They  all  flow  towards  the  north  or  north-east.  The  chief 
of  them  are,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  jYtban,  the  Ugie,  and 
the  Doveran. 

The  Dee  is  a  rapid  and  considerable  stream.  It  risesThe  D*f- 
among  the  Grampians,  to  the  northward  of  Athol,  and 
proceeds  in  a  due  eastern  course  between  the  defiles  of 
these  mountains.  It  is  never  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  ;  and  before  it  falls 
into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  that  of  Kincardineshire.  It  may 
be  considered  as  running  in  a  direct  easterly  course  for  a- 
bout  forty  miles  through  a  thin  gravelly  soil;  of  course 
its  waters  are  free  from  mud,  though  they  have  not  that 
pure  transparency  so  remarkable  in  the  Tweed,  being 
slightly  tinged  with  a  brownish  cast,  from  the  moss  water 
that  mixes  with  it  in  its  course,  as  are  all  the  waters  in 
this  county.  The  banks  of  the  Dee,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  its  course,  are  overhung  with  natural  wood,  chiefly  of 
birch  ;  which  being  interspersed  with  hollies,  wild  roses, 
and  woodbine,  render  the  road  along  its  banks  extremely 
grateful  to  the  traveller,  who  is  thus  led  to  overlook  the 
general  sterility  of  the  soil  in  other  respects.  Towards 
its  source  large  woods  of  natural  pines,  of  stupendous  size, 
add  a  gloomy  magnificence  to  the  scene,  that  is  rarely  ex- 
perienced in  Scotland.     The  wood  of  Glentanor,  on  the 
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■  Iftfee,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  contains  intuitu* 
enable  irccs  ot  such  magnitude  as  would  be  fit  for  mans  of 
■  *kt  largest  size,  could  they  lie  transported  lo  the  sea  i  but 
rtbe  waters  of  the  Dec,  for  many  miles  below  it,  are  loo 
■twenty  to  admit  of  a  flooding  dewn  trees  of  such  vast  imj- 
:awtudc;  nor  arc  the  roads  yet  sufficiently  good  to  allow 
'ttafiti  to  be  transported  by  hind  ;  so  that  they  there  re. 
.  awiin,  in  a  great  measure  useless,  waiting  the  time  wli« 
41  spirit  of  mercantile  enterprise  shall  arise  sufficiently  ac- 
tive to  devise  means  for  carrying  them  to  market.  Small 
*Dod  is  sometimes  floated  down  this  river  during  flootf)  la 
Aberdeen,  the  harbour  of  which  commercial  place  « 
formed  by  tin  inlet  u  th«  nKKtVrf' tbja  river,  !■<••■ 
-raV  tfie  liUlt  pre**  so  dew  ■po»fee  Dee  ■**> tannMt 
4at  gram*  upon  its  «idM  M  witlim  fif*  or  ait  aS*4 
iumoath,  where  the  btlat  bto—B  b#er ,  md  taaak  &■ 
tie  farther  from  the  river,  to  as  to  give  pl«  fee  ■»•*  «■ 
vel  fields,  provincial! y  boughs,  upon  its  banks,  when  it 
assumes  an  open  cheerful  aspect ;  the  near  vicinity  of  A- 
berdeen,  and  the  beautiful  bridge  of  nine  light  and  eleven 
blind  arches  across  the  Dee,  adding  much  to  the  rictuiett 
-of  the  prospect.  It  would  be  improper  not  to  add,  that  a 
ship,  entirely  of  oak  from  Lord  Aboyne's  woods,  *u 
built  at  Aberdeen,  and  called  the  Countess  of  Aboyot- 
i.  The  Don  likewise  rises  in  the  south-western  part  of  tlw 
county,  but  considerably  lower  than  the  source  of  Bet- 
Its  course,  to  a  great  distance,  is  more  towards  the  north, 
where  the  country  is  more  level ;  hence  it  assumes  a  cha- 
racter in  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  the  Dee.  At 
its  mouth  the  rocks  confine  it  to  a  narrow  channel,  and 
give  to  it  there  a  gloomy  aspect,  which  would  convey  the 
idea  of  its  flowing  thro' a  rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
where  no  space  was  left  for  forming  even  a  commodious 
road  along  its  banks  ;  but  after  ascending  on  it  for  about 
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mile,  the  hills  recede  from  it,  so  as  to  form  spacious  ****** 
k^aghs,  or  level  vallies,  on  either  side,  through  which  the 
riVci  winds  in  a  slow  and  majestic  course  for  many  miles* 
^or  is  the  prospect  here  uniform,  but  agreeably  diversi- 
the  hills  above  Inverury  approaching  close  to  the 
r,  through  which  it  seems  to  have  forced  its  way  with 
^^iffieulty  :  then,  all  at  once,  it  opens  into  another  spacious 
t*lain,  from  which  they  recede  on  either  hand  to  a  great 
distance ;  then  it  closes  again,  and  after  another  tempoiary 
■Confinement  among  rocks  and  hills,  and  woods,  it  waters 
Once  more  another  plain  of  great  extent  Such  is  the  general 
character  of  this  river  ;  nowhere  rapid,  but  in  general 
lowing  through  level  fields,  so  little  elevated  above  its 
^ordinary  surface,  that  when  violent  rain  falls  it  bursts  its 
bounds,  and  covers  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  ;hen 
appears  to  be  an  immense  body  of  water,  interspersed  with 
islands,  houses,  trees,  and  other  rural  objects  ;  and  too  oft, 
if>n  these  occasions,  it  commits  depredations  of  great  ex- 
tent, by  sweeping  off  whole  fields  of  corn,  and  leaving 
noihjng  but  want  and  desolation  b<  hind  :  yet  still  these 
vales  .are  so  fertile  and  so  early,  as  to  tempt  the  husband- 
man to  risk  once  more  his  all  upon  these  precarious  fields* 
The  Don  enters  the  sea  about  one  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  har- 
bour, into  which  small  barks  may  enter  with  safety ;  but 
no  trade  of  any  consequence  is  carried  on  there. 

Proceeding  northward  we  come  to  the  Ythan,  which  T^f  v^?a< 
rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and  runs  east- 
ward or  south-eastward  to  the  ocean.  It  pursues  a  devi- 
ous course,  through  a  country  still  more  fla;  and  ics^  inter- 
rupted by  obstructions  of  any  sort  than  the  Don  Its 
course  is  everywhere  slow  and  sluggish  ;  but  its  ba:  ks  do 
not  exhibit  that  warm  luxuriance  or  prospectant  enriches 
jthe  Don.    The  vales  through  which  it  flows  seem  not  yet 
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Wwcrv  to  have  felt,  ia  its  full  force,  the  all-subduing  powtr  oi 
man.  They  exhibit,  it  is  irue,  a  luxuriance  of  growth; 
but  much  of  that  luxuriance  consists  of  manhy  and  un. 
profitable  plants.  When  these  fields  shall  be  sufficiently 
drained  they  will  assume  a  more  inviting  aspect.  This  ri- 
ver abounds  with  the  pearl  muscle,  and  many  valuable 
pearls  have  been  gathered  there.  Its  mouth  forms  a  con. 
veutent  harbour  for  small  vessels.  The  tide  flows  about 
four  miles  up  the  river,  to  a  pleasant  village  called  El- 
lon j  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in  this  county.  In 
the  mouth  of  this  river  are  abundant  beds  of  masdes, 
of  the  finest  quality  and  largest  size  to  be  any  whert 
met  with,  which  are  purchased  by  fishermen,  for  mint 
miles  along  the  coast,  as  bait  for  haddocks  and  other  small 
fishes. 

To*  Ugl*.       Beyond  this,  to  the  northward,  is  the  Ugic,  a  slow  run- 
ning stream  of  no  great  magnitude.      It  flows  through  a 
level  country,  and  eaten  the  sea  about  a  mile  north  of  Pe- 
terhead. 
*_    no--.      The.  Dovertn  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and 
nn.  to  a  great  distance  forms  the  boundary  between  this  county 

and  Banffshire,  entering  the  sea  near  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  at  the  town  of  Banff.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  participates  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
Dee  and  the  openness  of  the  Don.  A  more  perfect  de- 
gree of  cultivation  alone  is  wanted  to  render  the  hanks  of 
this  river  rich,  beautiful,  and  luxuriant.  It  adorns  the 
seat  of  Earl  Fife,  and  is  enriched  by  the  fertile  valley 
en  which  that  towering  mansion  stands ;  which,  though 
in  Banffshire,  is  so  near  the  borders  of  this  county  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  one  who  passes  from  the  one 
into  the  other.  The  Dbveran  receives  in  its  course  a  stream 
called  the  Bogie,  which  rises  in  the  parish  of  Aucbindoir; 
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and  after  running  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley  or  Watcn.  ^ 
strath,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  supplying  the 
bleachfields  at  Huntly  with  fine  soft  water,  it  falls  into  the 
Doveran,  a  little  below  that  town,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
from  its  source.  It  abounds  with  trout ;  and  a  fine  bridge 
of  three  arches  is  thrown  over  the  river  at  Huntly. 

All  these  rivers,  without  exception,  abound  with  salmon  ;Kiherie* 
the  catching  and  curing  of  which  has  long  been  a  staple 
branch  of  business  in  Aberdeenshire.    The  fishings  in  the 
Don  and  the  Dee  are  the  most  considerable  of  the  whole  ; 
in  each  of  which  salmon, to  the  amount  of  fromL.3000  to 
L.6000  a-year,  are  usually  caught.     In  old  times  these 
were  all  cured  and  barrelled  up  for  foreign  markets  ;  and 
so  expert  were  the  coopers  in  Aberdeen  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  so  careful  were  the  magistrates  to  see 
theegulations  for  curing  this  fish  duly  enforced,  that  the 
Aberdeen  salmon  invariably  sold  for  ten  shillings  a  barrel 
(about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  average  price)  above  those 
from  any  other  place.     The  same  superiority  of  the  fish 
so  cured  still  continues,  though  the  trade  has  now  fallen 
very  much  into  another  channel :  a  great  part  of  the  fish 
caught  here  being  now  sent  fresh  to  the  London  market, 
along  with  others  from  every  different  port ;  though  when 
thus  sold  the  Aberdeen  salmon  bring  no  additional  price. 
The  fishings  in  Doveran,  Ythan,  and  Ugie,  are  also  con- 
siderable,  and  are  in  value  in  the  order  here  placed.  Sal- 
mon also  are  caught  in  the  sea  along  the  shores,  a  prac- 
tice that  has  been  introduced  only  of  late  ;  but  the  quanti- 
ti  es  thus  caught  are  inconsiderable. 

In  few  parts  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  are  the  fishings 
for  haddocks,  cod  fish,  ling,  and  tusk,  carried  on  with 
greater  spirit,  and  in  a  more  proper  manner,  than  in  A- 
berdeenshire  ;  on  the  coast  of  which,  especially  between 
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Tabor", ,  the  Ythan  and  the  Doveran,  are  situated  many  large  hik- 
ing villages,  abounding  with  a  numerous  active  people, 
who  by  their  industry  are  enabled  to  live  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  national  security,  by  furnishing 
a  great  number  of  hands  to  the  navy  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  require  it.  The  small  full  titty 
catch  are  in  general  sold  to  the  country  people  around 
them.  The  large  fish  are  salted  and  dried,  and  usually 
■old  at  Lcith.  A  great  many  lobsters  are  here  also  caught 
for  the  London  market.  But  though  these  people  are  very 
active  at  sea,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  business 
they  discover  a  great  aversion  to  engage  in  the  operalioof 
of  agriculture  ;  so  that  the  farmer  derives  very  Utile  bt- 
nefit  from  their  assistance,  even  in  harvest,  a  season  when 
manufacturers  in  general  join  with  alacrity  in  rural  opera- 
tions. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  county,  though  «i'!i 
many  pleasing  exceptions,  is  rather  bleak  and  uninviting, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  .of  wood  around  the  barn- 
lets,  the  imperfect  culture  of  the  fields,  and  the  too  fre- 
quent marshy  appearance  of  the  low  grounds.  In  gene- 
ral, the  ground  towards  the  coast  is  comparatively  lo», 
and  for  the  most  part  arable  ;  but  it  rises  witb  a  gradual 
ascent  as  you  recede  backwards  into  the  country,  till  at  * 
distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the  sea-coast 
it  swells  up  into  hills  that  are  not  accessible  to  the  plough, 
though  these  hills  are  still  separated  by  vales  that  are  «- 
rable,  and  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  com.  These  crops, 
however,  from  their  local  situation,  roust  be  deemed  pre- 
carious, on  account  of  the  lateness  of  their  general  har- 
vest, and  the  danger  of  being  hurt  by  frosts  before  the 
(Bins  are  thoroughly  ripened- 
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Aberdeenshire  was  formerly  divided  into  four  districts,  Pace  of  tht 

.  Country* 

the  names  of  which  are  still  preserved,  although  they  are  w  * 
not  recognised  in  any  political  sense.  These  are  Mar^ai?^ 
Formarten,  Buchan,  and  the  Garioch.  The  district  of 
Mar  comprehends  the  whole  country  that  lies  between  the 
rivers  Dee  and  Don,  and  was  again  subdivided  into  three 
parts  :  viz.  Braemar,  the  inland  and  highest  division,  as 
its  name  imports  ;  Mar  Proper,  or  Mid  Mar,  being  the 
middle  division ;  and  Cromar,  which  we  suppose  means 
Lower  Mar,  the  division  next  to  the  sea,  in  which  stands 
the  city  of  Aderdeen.  Mar  is  the  most  mountainous,  and 
in  general  the  most  barren,  district  of  the  county.  The 
upper  district  of  Mar,  or  Braemar,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  in  the  centre  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  wild, 
rugged,  and  mountainous,  some  of  the  hills  rising  precipi- 
tously to  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  ex- 
tensive natural  forests,  in  many  places  impenetrable  to 
human  footsteps.  Even  the  lower  part  of  the  district  of 
Mar  nearest  to  Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  most  stony,  ragged, 
and  naturally  barren  regions,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
of  the  low  parts  in  Scotland  ;  but  by  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants some  part  of  these  inhospitable  wastes  have  been 
converted  into  fertile  fields,  at  an  expencc  that  is  perhaps 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  higher  and 
southern  parts  of  this  district  abound  with  natural  woods: 
and  here  also  many  plantations  have  been  made  of  late 
years. 

That  division  of  this  county  which  is  called  Formar-  Formartafc 
•en  extend?  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Don  to  the 
Ythan,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  ridge  of  low 
hills  near  Old  Meldrum,  which  separate  it  from  the  Ga- 
rioch. In  this  district  there  are  no  hills,  but  many  rising 
jtnolls.     On  the  southern  part  of  it,  near  to  the  Don,  it  is 
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the  same  stony  and  barren  nature  as  the  former  district, 
is  much  intersected  with  mossy  bogs  ;  but  as  you  ap- 
ach  towards  the  Ylhan  it  becomes  more  uniform,  ind 
on  lists  of  an  excellent  clayey  soil,  every  where  capable 
Fa  high  degree  of  improvement. 
Buchan  is  the  most  northen  division,  and  includes  ill 
at  country  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Ythan  and  Do- 
reran,  and  is  in  some  degree  peninsulated  by  these  rmn, 
the  one  of  which  runs  eastward,  and  the  other  northward, 
into  the  sea.  s  ii  vneral  a  low  champaign  couo- 

try,  and  every  wbj  a„  We  of  being  cultivated  by  tie 
plough,  except  in  a  very  w  places.  There  is  not  in  tJw 
whole  a  single  rising  ground  of  any  note  but  one,  which  '■■ 
called  the  Hill  of  Mormond  ;  and  which,  though  not  in  it- 
self high,  yet,  on  accoui  of  the  lowness  of  the  adjicrat 
fields,  becomes  a  conspicuous  land-mark  at  sea.  In  this 
trict  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  clay,  of  a  goodouali- 
:y,  and  susceptible  ofa  high  degree  of  improvement.  In  i 
few  places  it  is  already  extremely  productive  ;  but  in  p> 
aeral  it  has  a.  bleak  and  cold  aspect,  owing  to  tee  total 
want  of  trees  around  the  hamlets,  or  hedge*  of  any  sort, 
the  frequent  and  sombre  aspect  of  mosses,  and  the  brakes 
mod  marshy  appearance  of  the  low  grounds,  which  m 
every  where  in  want  of  surface  draining. 

The  Garioch  forms  the  fourth  and  last  district  of  this 
extensive  county.  It  is  an  inland  district,  and  chiefly  con- 
sists of  one  extensive  vale,  bounded  on  every  side  byl 
range  of  hills  of  moderate  height,  beginning  near  Old 
Meldrotn,  and  extending  westward  about  twenty  miles. 
This  vale  is  in  general  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in  breadth ; 
though  it  |be  frequently  intersected  by  little  knolls,  some 
of  which,  especially  Dun-c-deer,  which  rises  higher  than 
the  rest,  have  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance. 
The  vale  is  in  general  good  arable  land,  of  a  sharp  loamy 
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toil  *  and  being  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills,  it  has  Face  of  the 
1  warm  and  comfortable  appearance.  Contrary  to  what  °t">  - 
generally  happens,  the  harvests  are  in  many  places  here 
more  early  than  in  the  lower  lands  in  Buchan  along  the 
ra-coast j  though  the  corn  crops,  from  the  particular  cir* 
yamst^"*^  of  the  vale,  are  more  liable  to  be  frost-bit 
before  reaping. 

The  highest  hill  on  the  boundaries  of  this  vale  is  called 
Benochie,  which,  though  near  thirty  miles  from  the  coast, 
is  a  good  land-mark  at  sea :  from  the  top  of  it  is  obtained 
a  very  extensive  prospect  over  this  and  some  adjacent 
counties. 

There  are  several  lesser  divisions  included  in  these  dis- 
tricts, as  Strath-don,  Strath-bogie,  &c. ;  which  are  narrow 
vales,  on  the  side  of  some  river  or  rivulet,  from  which  they 
take  their  name. 

The  extremes  of  good  and  bad  agriculture  are  to  be  Agnail* 
found  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  general,  agriculture  is  kept  in 
a  low  state  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  farms.  As 
great  numbers  of  the  proprietors  are  extremely  enterpri- 
sing and  intelligent,  they  have  improved,  in  the  highest 
degree,  particular  farms  in  their  own  possession  ;  but  it  is 
said  that  such  improvers  have  usually  found  the  cost  at* 
tending  their  exertions  equal  to  the  profit,  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  which  a  man  of  rank  finds  of  attend- 
ing minutely  to  every  branch  of  the  labour  of  his  servants. 
The  farm-buildings  are  in  general  poor  and  mean.  From 
time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  landlord 
to  erect  all  the  timbers  of  the  buildings,  and  when  com- 
plete to  give  them  over  to  the  tenant  by  inventory,  accord- 
ing to  their  appreciated  value  at  the  time  ;  and  the  tenant 
becomes  bound  to  leave  wood  on  the  houses,  of  an  equal 
appreciated  value,  at  the  end  of  "the  lease,  or  to  pay  the 
deficiency  in  money  to  the  incoming  tenant,  who  in  his 
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nrul.  ty^,  takes  the  burden  of  upholding  the  original  inventory. 
ir  transacting  this  business,  a  certain  number  of  respec- 
table farmers  on  each  estate  are  appointed  to  the  office  of 
what  is  called  kirhymen,  that  is,  appraisers,  who  are  sworn 
to  do  strict  and  impartial  justice  in  all  cases  between  man 
and  man.  Two  of  these  are  mutually  chosen  by  the  par- 
ties  ;  and  by  their  decision,  in  respect  to  this  article,  they 
are  bound  to  abide.  The  original  appreciation  of  eich 
steading  of  buildings  is  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  the  pru- 
prietor  or  his  steward  ;  and  a  signed  note  of  the  appreci- 
ated value  ts  given  to  the  incoming  tenant  at  each  removal,' 
who  keeps  it  till  he  leave  the  premisses,  and  by  that  they 
settle  the  balance.  If  the  >uses  are  made  better  than  tbc 
original  inventory,  the  p  essor  is  entitled  to  demand  the 
value  of  the  melioration  o  lis  successor  ;  or,  if  he  refuse 
to  pay  it,  the  outgoing  tenant  is  at  liberty  to  carry  them 
away. 
aineut-  WheiTt  is  very  little  cultivated;  eats  and  bear  arc  the 
*"*  chief  grains  reared.  Indeed  three- fourths  of  the  grain  sown 
in  this  county  are  oats.  In  some  places  they  still  rear  an 
inferior  sort,  called  the  small  oats.  It  is  a  small  hungry 
bearded  oat,  very  light  and  chaffy  ;  it  has  a  small  wire- 
hke  stalk  ;  its  colour,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  dirty  greyish 
east  j  it  is  sown  upon  the  poorest  fields,  and  is  supposed.. 
though  perhaps  erroneously,  to  yield  a,  tolerable  crop* 
especially  of  straw,  where  other  oats  would  fail.  The  tor- 
nip  crops  are  in  general  good;  partly  because  tbis  plant  sac* 
cceds  in  an  unsteady  climate,  and  partly  because  every  per- 
son who  rears  them  carefully  sets  apart  a  few  plants  annu- 
ally of  the  largest  and  finest  kind,  which  he  saves  for  seed. 
The  seeds  of  rye-grass  are  in  like  manner  saved  with  cart; 
and  hence  the  annual  kind  has  not  found  its  way  thither. 
Lime  is  the  sort  of  manure  which  forms  the  basis  of  every 
agricultural  improvement  in  this  county.     The,  agricul- 
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tare  practised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  is  Agricvi. 
uncommonly  excellent,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  »  v  ■  ■■» 
art  of  gardening  than  to  ordinary  agriculture.  This  has 
arisen,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  the  natural  sterility 
of  the  soil,  together  with  the  ready  market  for  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  agriculture.  Aberdeen  is  peculi*  Excellent  a* 
arly  circumstanced  with  regard  to  its  supply  of  provisions,  near  Abtx- 
The  sea  washing  it  close  upon  the  east  side  cuts  off  all  deca* 
territorial  supply  from*  that  half  of  the  circle  ;  and  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  a  zone  of  the  most  bar* 
ren  ground  that  can  any  where  be  seen,  which  is  every 
where  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  breadth,  beyond  which 
the  arable  lands  begin :  of  course  the  meal,  butter,  cheese, 
and  in  general  provisions  of  every  sort  that  are  to  supply 
the  inhabitants,  must  be  carried  from  beyond  the  barren 
zone.  But  as  milk  could  not  be  easily  supplied  fresh  from 
thence,  nor  garden  stuffs,  the  inhabitants  were  under  the 
necessity  of  devising  means  of  supplying  themselves  with 
these  articles  nearer  at  hand.  As  no  dung  could  be  car- 
ried across  the  zone,  where  the  roads  were  originally  very 
bad,  the  whole  of  that  article  which  a  populous  place  af- 
forded came  to  be  applied  to  a  few  acres  of  rlat  sandy  land 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  which  were 
of  course  rendered  extremely  rich  and  productive  :  and  as 
the  produce  of  this  little  patch  bore  a  very  high  price,  the 
rents  became  exceedingly  high,  and  every  device  that  in- 
genuity could  suggest  was  adopted  to  make  these  small 
patches  afford  as  much  produce  as  possible.  Hence  it 
happened,  that  a  kind  of  culture  was  there  introduced 
greatly  superior  to  what  could  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  Scotland  :  and  as,  on  account  of  these  peculiarities  of 
situation^  great  temptations  were  held  out  to  augment  the 
extent  of  this  cultivable  land,  exertions  have  been  made 
for  that  purpose  greater  than  any  where  else  $  and  many 
Vol.  IV.  C  c 
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Agricut  fields  have  thus  been.gaincd  from  the  waste  at  an  expencr 
_  thai  is  inconceivably  great,  but  which  has  been  abundantly 
repaid.  About  sixty  years  ago  the  first  attempts  of  [his 
kind  were  made  ;  and  though  the  espence  of  trenching  and 
clearing  the  ground  of  stones,  and  afterwards  manuring  it, 
often  amounted  to  the  rate  of  L.50  or  L.60  an  acre  before 
they  could  put  n  crop  upon  it,  yet  the  profits  were  such, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  first  undertakers  as  induced  many  per- 
sons to  follow  their  example.  Very  rugged  ground  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  which  in  its  natural  state  was  no: 
worth  any  thing,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
of  purchasers,  bought  up  at  considerable  prices  in  money, 
besides  a  reserved  quit-rent  of  thirty  or  forty  shillings  an 
acre  for  ever.  Many  of  these  fields  cost  L.1O0  an  »cre 
before  they  could  be  put  into  crop.  Cabbages  and  pars- 
nips are  accounted  the  most  valuable  crops.  Early  tur- 
nips are  often  sown  in  the  spring,  and  succeeded  in  June 
by  a  second  crop,  or  by  a  crop  of  cabbages,  carrots,  or 
parsnips.  Potatoes  are  always  succeeded  by  a  crop  of 
coleworts  (kail)  during  the  same  season.  Bear  is  the 
only  grain  reared,  and  grass-seeds  are  sown  with  it. 
When  grass  has  been  cut  for  hay,  the  land  is  instantly 
ploughed  and  kail  planted.  The  land  is  kept  extremely 
clean.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  correct,  active,  and 
prosperous  husbandry,  is  often  carried  on  with  snecessby 
persons  from  whom  it  could  have  been  little  expected- 
Dr  James  Anderson,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  County  of  Aberdeen,"  remarks,  that  "  many  of  the 
men  who  manage  this  ground  with  so  much  skill  and  ad- 
dress, are-  persons  who  in  vain  tried  to  earn  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence for  themselves,  by  farming,  during  the  best  part  of 
their  lives,  some  low-rented  land  in  the  county,  for  which 
they  did  not  pay  at  the  ia'e  of  5s.  per  acre,  though  the 
toil  was  perhaps  originally  of  as  good  a  quality,  possibly 
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better,  than  that  which  they  now  occupy  at  the  rate  of   AgricuU 
some  L.6  or  \j.&  per  acre.     There  are  at  this  moment  se-  p 

Tend  persons  about  Aberdeen  in  prosperous  circumstan- 
ces, and  dexterous  in  the  management  of  their  ground, 
who  were  driven  thither  from  necessity,  and  who,  after 
having  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  stock  by  bad  farm- 
ing,  have,  with  the  small  reversion  of  their  broken  for- 
tunes, been  able  to  get  a  beginning  on  a  small  patch  of 
this  high-rented  land  ;  and  have  been  as  remarkable  there 
far  the  neatness  and  judiciousness  of  their  management  as 
they  had  formerly  been  for  the  reverse." — These  facts  will 
perhaps  suggest  some  important  remarks  to  intelligent  and 
speculative  men,  both  of  a  moral  and  of  an  economical 
nature.  It  appears  that  industry  is  seldom  wanting  in  the 
human  character  where  the  reward  of  industry  is  liberally 
held  out,  and  that  (here  are  few  physical  obstacles  which 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  will  not  surmount.  The  same 
facts  demonstrate  the  importance  to  agriculture  of  a  ready 
access  to  markets,  either  by  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trious towns  and  villages,  or  by  the  formation  of  roads 
and  navigable  canals,  which  may  produce  a  similar  ef- 
fect. 

A  peculiar  species  of  waste  land  on  the  coast  of  this  j^andi  over- 
county  ought  not  to  remain  unnoticed.  The  whole  tract  WoJn  bT 
between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Ythan  is  a  low  sandy  beach  ; 
and  on  the  margin  are  sand  hills,  from  which  the  sand  is 
sometimes  blown  to  a  small  distance  over  the  adjoining 
corn  lands.  In  this  way  some  mosses  have  been  over- 
blown near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don ;  and  peat  is  now 
sometimes  dug  up  from  beneath  three  or  four  feet  of  sand. 
In  the  parish  of  Foveran,  also,  many  good  corn  fields  have 
been  thus  overblown,  some  of  which  have  been  since  re- 
covered, by  trenching  down  the  sand  to  more  than  the 
depth  of  three  feet,  and  turning  up  the  former  surface  soil 
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above  it.  So  much  tare  has  been  bestowed,  for  many 
.  years  back,  in  preserving  the  bents  from  being  pulled 
that  no  considerable  damage  of  ibis  kind  lias  been  there 
sustained. 

But  the  greatest  calamity  of  this  kind  that  ever  befel 
this  county,  was  a  tract  extending  about  three  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ylhan,  where  a  great  many 
fields,  that  formed  the  best  part  of  a  pariah  which  was  called 
Fervie,  were  entirely  ;red  with  sand  to  such  a  depili 

as  to  be  totally  aba  and  the  remaining  part  nf  [he 

parish  has  been  since  ai,  xed  to  another.  The  walls  of 
the  church  and  minister',  louse  are  still  to  be  seen  risme, 
sometimes  to  a  greater  or  lesser  height,  as  the  moving  ssndi 
are  lower  or  higher  around  them.  A  great  many  hilluds 
of  bent  have  now  est  lied  themselves  in  this  district, 
whose  bases  are  every  year  extending  farther  and  farther, 
and  will  probably,  in  time,  come  to  close  entirely;  but  at 
present  there  are  considerable  seas  of  sand,  as  they  msj 
be  called,  between  the  hillocks,  which  makes  it  extremely 
dangerous  to  cross  them  when  there  is  the  smallest  purfnf 
wind.  A  great  many  rabbits  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  this  waste,  which  will  make  any  attempt  at  improving 
it  very  difficult  to  be  accomplished.  This  may  be  account- 
ed one  of  the  most  hopeless  wastes  in  the  kingdom. 
;i.  All  along  tlio  sea- coast,  for  many  miles  backward,  Aber- 
deenshire, till  of  late,  mi^ht  be  said  to  be  perfectly  destitme 
of  wood ;  and  Buchan,  in  particular,  is  even  proverbially 
bare,  so  that  in  many  p.trts  ot  it  Churchill's  description 
is  literally  verified,  "  Far  u  the  eye' can  reach  no  tret  U 
seen."  But  this  defect  will  soon  be  entirely  removed, for 
almost  every  gentleman  is  now  active  in  making  planta- 
tions an  h:S  estate  ;  and  we  are  confident,  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  has  so  many  trees  mi  been  planted,  in  the  wme 
space  ot  time,  by  an  e<]urd  number  of  men,  of  (he  ■* 
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extent  of  property,  as  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  thisT*km^kfI^ 
county,  unless  perhaps  in  Angus  and  some  other  northern 
counties  in  Scotland.  The  late  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of 
Monymusk  was  the  first  who  made  any  extensive  planta- 
tions ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  some  trees 
of  his  own  planting  that  were  near  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  above  six  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  of  the  spruce 
fir.  During  the  course  of  a  long  life  this  gentleman  had 
planted  about  fifty  millions  of  trees ;  and  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  single  person  ever  did  plant  so  many,  yet 
many  others  have  made  prodigious  exe rtions  in  this  line ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  possessing  an  estate  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year  who  has  not  planted  some  hun- 
dred thousands  of  trees.  At  the  first,  these  plantations 
were  chiefly  of  the  Scottish  fir,  which  is  not  the  tree  that 
is  best  adapted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  but  many 
other  trees  have  been  interspersed  among  them  ;  and  of 
late  the  larix  has  become,  with  good  reason,  the  favour- 
ite tree,  and  great  quantities  of  them  are  now  planted 
every  year :  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  this,  from  being  the 
barest  county  in  Scotland,  will  become  one  of  the  best 
wooded  districts  in  the  kingdom.  The  effects  of  this 
•change  will  be  felt,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  present  generation  ;  for  it  will  soon  appear 
that  the  general  want  of  wood  has  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  which  retarded  the  improvement  of  this  coun- 

'J- 

On  account  of  the  general  bareness  of  the  country,  and 

the  impossibility  of  rearing  solitary  trees  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  plantations  have  all  been  made  in  large  mass- 
es, to  which  the  diminution  of  expence  in  thus  planting 
has  contributed  a  good  deal,  so  that  the  country  still  has 
a  bare  and  naked  look  ;  and  as  the  plantations  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  county  were  first  begun,  and  have  in 
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Mincn-  general  prospered  best,  it  is  there  only  that  they  begin  to 
1  "Ky"  make  a  conspicuous  appearance.  There  are  no  natural 
woods  of  any  consequence  except  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Dec. 
Min»»U  In  regard  to  mineral  productions,  Aberdeenshire  has  noi 
Gmuic-  much  to  boast.  Of  these,  granite  is  the  chief ;  and  of  thii 
it  has  inexhaustible  stores.  It  is  found  in  many  places 
in  quarries ;  but  more  universally  it  ts  scattered  over  the- 
whole  face  of  the  country  in  large  irregular  lumps,  which 
sometimes  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  scarcely 
to  leave  the  appearance  of  a  soil.  This  stone,  called  in 
the  country  language  pacey  •mhift,  affords  the  best  mate- 
rial for  building  that  if  to  be  any  where  seen, and  is  managed 
by  the  masons  of  that  countrv  with  surprising  adroitnts!- 
It  is  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  finest  tempered  edged  tool; 
yet  they  know  how  to  split  it  into  blocks  with  astonishing 
facility,  and  to  cut  it  into  the  size  and  form  they  wish. 
The  practice  of  these  illiterate  artists  tends  to  refute  a  very 
prevailing  opinion  among  philosophers  respecting  granite  | 
for  the  latter  maintain,  that,  like  the  blue  basalt  or  whin- 
Stone,  tt  discovers  no  tendency  to  a  regular  structure,  but 
may  be  broken  with  equal  facility  in  all  directions.  The 
Aberdeen  masons,  however,  know  by  experience  that  this 
is  not  the  case  :  for,  should  they  attempt  to  split  the  stone 
in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  its  natural  gnet,  as  thcr 
call  it,  the  y  never  would  succeed;  so  that  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  discover  the  direction  of  that  greet,  which  they  do 
with  much  facility,  and  with  such  certainty,  that  if  yo» 
were  to  take  twenty  persons  to  examine  the  same  block 
separately,  they  would  all  concur  in  pointing  out  the  nine 
direction,  and  proceed  to  cut  it  up  in  the  same  way.  Tit' 
stone  is  so  hard,  as  already  mentioned,  that  no  tool  com- 
monly usect  by  masons  can  make  any  impression  upon  it< 
Whenthey  mean  to  split  it,  they  begin  by  drawing  a siraigbL 
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line  along  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  its  greet ;  they  then  MJnera- 

lofFY 

dig  a  row  of  little  oblong  grooves  along  that  line,  by 


of  a  weighty  tool  like  a  hammer,  drawn  to  a  blunt 
point  at  both  ends,  and  highly  tempeied  at  the  point. 
This  they  call  a  pick,  it  being  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  tool  employed  by  millers  for  picking  their  millstones. 
These  grooves  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches 
only  from  each   other.      Into    each  groove  they  fix  a 
wedge,  the  point  of  which  is  cut  over  square,  so  as  to 
leave  a  triangular  cavity,  below  it ;  they  then  strike  the 
wedges  successively  with  a  very  weighty  hammer,  one 
after  the  other,  along  the  whole  line   (which  makes  the 
wedge,  that  is  formed  of  the  best  steel,  and  hardened  as 
much  as  possible,  press  upon  the  edges  oi  the  grooves), 
which  acting  with  continued  and  increasing  force,  gradu- 
ally  makes  the  stone  split  asunder;    the  fissure  going 
straight  to  the  bottom  of  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  first  marked,  cleaving  it  in  two  parts  with  a  fissure 
nearly  as  straight,  though  not  so  smooth,  as  if  it  had  been 
made  by  a  saw.     This  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary,  till  the  whole  stone  be  cut  into  slabs  as  thin  as 
are  wanted.     They  are  then  split,  in  the  same  manner, 
into  lengths,  in  the  same  direction  of  the  stone,  but  at 
right  angles  to  the  former,  cut  exactly  as  logs  are  sawn  into 
batons,  but  only  one  at  a  time.     These  also  are  cut  into 
the  length  wanted  for  the  purpose  on  hand ;  and  after- 
wards each  of  them  is  divided  across  into  the  dimensions 
wanted  at  the  time. 

For  ordinary  mason-work  the  stones  are  used  without 
any  further  dressing  ;  but  for  the  front  of  houses  and 
finer  works  they  are  now  usually  smoothed,  so  as  to 
form  what  they  call  ashlar  work.  This  is  done  by 
picking  their  surface  exactly  as  a  miller  does  his  mill- 
stones, and  then  smoothing  them  by  a  tool  in  shape  like 


sg  any  little  heights  to 
liich  is  n  work  of  much 
ed  by  those  who  have 
ooth  are  they  cut,  (hat 
die  se'tled  price  for  thus  dressing  these  stones  has  been 
long  sixpence  the  square  foot.  When  thus  dressed  ti 
Mones  are  perfectly  straight  and  nuly  squared  ;  and  ihey 
join  in  building  with  such  nicety  that  the  point  of  a  knife 
could -scarcely  find  access  into  the  joining.  In  some  cases 
the  stones,  thus  dressed,  assume  a  clear  white  greyiih 
appearance,  which,  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  simpli- 
city in  architecture,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  it  has  the 
amgular  quality  of  retaining  that  neat  clean  look  form* 
Smoke,  which  sullies  freestone  so  soon,  scarcely  makes  mt 
impression  upon  it  ;  so  that  a  building  of  it  that  has  stood 
ill  a  town  for  a  hundred  years  will  look  more  clean  tfi 
neat  than  one  of  the  best  freestone  that  has  stood  only  live 
years.  Add  to  this,  that  it  never  fails;  no  weather  ma- 
kingthe  smallest  impression  upon  it.  About  li.tjooior.i 
of  granite  are  annually  exported  to  London  for  pavement. 
Between  Frazerburgh  and  Banff  are  found  many  large 
solid  blocks  of  pure  white  quartz,  lying  like  the  blocks  of 
granite  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  these 
are  of  several  tons  weight.  Many  of  these  blocks  have 
been  transported  to  Newcastle  to  be  employed  in  the 
glass-works.  In  that  part  of  the  country,  also,  is  found 
a  very  good  quarry  of  millstone  and  of  the  plumb-put1- 
ding  stone,  very  hard,  and  free  from  grit.  In  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Garioch  is  found  striated  asbestos  in  consi- 
derable quantities  j  and  in  that  neighbourhood  also  ii 
■  found  a  quarry  of  very  fine  freestone,  the  only  one  th«' 
is  known  to  be  in  the  county.  Out  of  this  quarry  bu 
been  obtained  the  stone  of  which  Kildrummy  Castle  wsi 
built,  which  has  withstood  the  weather  for  many  ceuiu. 
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tea :  nor  is  the  stone  there  in  the  least  impaired  by  the   ******* 
*eather,but  retains  its  pure  white  colour  to. the  last ;  from  <      »  * 
jrhich  circumstance  one  of  the  towers  obtained  the  name 
>f  the  Snow  Tower.     Some  quarries  of  impure  limestone  I*i**» 
lave  been  discovered  ;  but  these  are  so  full  of  streaks  of 
rther  stone  that  they  are  apt  to  vitrify  in  burning,  and  af- 
'ord  sucty  a  poor  lime  as  to  have  been  worked  to  little 
extent.    Some  lime- quarries  are  found  in  Buchan,  near  to 
Frazerburgh  ;  others  on  the  banks  of  the    Yd) an,  and 
ts  near  neighbourhood  ;  and  one,  of  a  very  poor  qua- 
ity,  near  Aberdeen.   All  of  these  are  near  the  coast ;  but 
n  the  higher  parts  of  the  county  no  limestone  has  been 
liscovered  of  such  a  quality  as  to  admit  of  being  worked 
with  profit. 

In  the  united  parishes  of  Crathy  and  Bracmar,  in  the  Ocm$, 
rery  centre  of  the  Grampians,  are  found  pellucid  stones, 
>f  the  nature  of  precious  stones,  equally  transparent  and 
beautiful  in  their  colour ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
the  emerald,  as  hard  as  any  oriental  gem  of  the  same  kind. 
The  most  common  are  the  brown,  of  different  shades,  and 
next  the  topaz.  There  are  also  beautitul  amethysts  and 
emeralds ;  though  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  parti- 
cularly the  latter :  and  what  is  remarkable  amethysts  are 
mly  to  be  found  on  Loch-na-garaidh  ;  emeralds,  topazes, 
ind  the  brown,  on  Benn-na-baud  ;  topazes,  and  the  brown 
dnd,  only  on  Benn-na  muick-duidt,  and  the  other  moun- 
ains  in  these  parishes.  The  first  of  these  stones  that  at- 
racted  notice,  and  were  cut  by  a  lapidary,  were  found  on 
Saim-gorm,  in  Strathspey,  but  connected  with  the  above 
idge  of  mountains,  which  gave  rise,  though  very  impro- 
perly, to  the  general  name  of  Cairn-gorm  stones.  Many 
imall  pieces  of  amber  are  found  on  the  Buchan  coast ; 
and  Cambdcn  mentions  a  piece  of  such  a  size,  found  on 
that  coast,  that  i%  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  belief  to 
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or  carries  off  land  from  one  quarter  to  be  deposited  in  u- 
other.  Along  the  same  shore  are  some  very  large  ca- 
verns. One  of  them  is  nearly  200  yards  long,  and  a!  some 
parts  about  twenty  feet  high.  Another  of  these  caves, 
well  known  by  the  rarae  of  the  Dropping  Cave,  of  the 
White  Cave  of  Slains,  is  visited  by  most  strangers  who 
come  near  the  place,  it  being  justly  esteemed  a  rarity. 
The  sea  reaches  to  the  mouth  of  it  at  bigh  water.  Upon 
entering,  one  sees  the  '  _ater  oozing  through  a  spongy  po- 
rous rock  on  the  top  and  sides,  which  falls  down  in  pretty 
iarge  drops,  which  are  of  a  remarkable  petrifying  na- 
ture. They  gradually  and  imperceptibly  (not  instanta- 
neously) line  Die  cave  with  curious  stalactkal  induc- 
tions, in  very  different  and  strange  forms.  A  great  d«l 
of  these  incrustations  was  taken  out  some  years  ago,  and 
turned  into  lime.  It  is  again  petrified  all  over,  and  na 
the  look  of  white  marble.  There  are  some  others  of  the 
caves  of  a  petrifying  nature,  though  none  so  remarksbl* 
for  that  quality  as  this. 

In  several  quarters  of  this  county  are  springs  containing 
an  impregnation  of  iron;  but  the  only  mineral  waters  of 
importance  are  those  of  Peterhead  and  Pannanach.  The 
former  of  these  will  be  described  when  we  come  to  take 
notice  of  the  town  of  Peterhead.  Those  of  G  lender  or 
Pannanach  are  in  the  parish  of  Glenmuick.  The  waters 
issue  from  the  north  side  of  the  Hill  of  Pannanach,  aid 
are  said  to  resemble  the  Seltzer  water  in  Germany,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  aerial  acid.  They  are  of 
great  service  in  gravelish,  scorbutic,  and  scrophulous  af- 
fections. The  wells  are  the  property  of  Mr  Fanjuhanon  of 
Monaltrie,  who  has  cleared  the  spring  and  covered  them) 
and  erected  several  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  tte 
water  drinkers,  and  a  public  and  private  bath. 

This  county  contains  three  royal  boroughs,  Aberdeen 
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Rintore,  and  Inverury,  besides  the  market  towns  of  Peter-  Abwdcta. 
head,  Frazerburgh,  Old  Meldrum,  Turreff,  and  Huntlj. 
Aberdeen,  which  is  the  principal  city  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, stands  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  .county,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don.  It  is  divided  into 
two  municipal  jurisdictions,  called  New  and  Old  Aber- 
deen, each  of  which  has  a  separate  magistracy ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  singular,  a  separate  and  distinct  university. 

New  Aberdeen  is  the  royal  borough,  and  is  agreeably  New  Ahem 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee, 
120  miles  north-east  from  Edinburgh,  in  57°  9'  north  la- 
titude, and  1°  45'  west  longitude.     It  is  a  handsome  city, 
having  many  spacious  streets,  lined  on  each  side  by  ele- 
gant houses,  generally  four  stories  high,  built  of  granite 
frpm  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  market-place,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  is  a  large  oblong  square.  On  the  north 
side  of  it  is  the  .townhouse,  with  a  handsome  spire  ;  and 
.  adjoining  to  it  the  tolbooth,  a  square  tower  120  feet  high, 
also  surmounted  with  a  spire.     Close  to  this  is  an  elegant 
mason  lodge  ;  and  opposite  to  the  townhouse  the  Aber- 
deen Banking  Company  have  lately  erected  an  elegant 
office  of  polished  granite.     In  the  middle  of  Castle  Street 
is  the  cross,  the  most  complete  perhaps   of  any  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  an  octogan  stone  building, 
highly  ornamented  with  neat  bas  relievos  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  from  James  the  First  to  James  the  Sixth,  with  a 
Corinthian  column  in  the  centre,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
an  unicorn.     By  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
1800,  several  new  and  elegant  streets  have  been  opened, 
passing  over  other  streets  by  arches,  and  facilitating  the 
approach  to  the  town  in  every  direction.    This  town  con- 
tains various  charitable  institutions,  of  which  the  chief 
are,  1st,  The  Poor's  House,  a  large  building,  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  aged  poor  and  destitute  children  ;  sup* 
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Aberdeen*  ported  by  its  own  funds,  contributions  from  the  town  ani 
kirk-sessions,  and  voluntary  donations.     2d,  Till  lately, 
there  was  a  Guild-brother's  Hospital ;  but  it  was  found 
more  agreeable  for  the  lodgers  to  receive  an  annual  pen- 
sion :  it  was  accordingly  sold,  and  the  charity  put  on  that 
footing.     3d,  Lady  Drum's  Hospital  for  old  unmarried 
women,  founded  in   1003,  by  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  widow  of  Sir  Alexander  Irvine 
of  Drum*     4th,  Gordon's  Hospital,  founded  in  1733,  and 
the  governors  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1772.    It 
has  a  good  revenue ;  and  from  sixty  to  sixty-six  boys  are 
clothed,  maintained,  and  educated  on  the  establishment. 
5th,  The  Infirmary,  a  large  plain  building,  established  in 
1742,  and  supported  by  subscriptions,  collections,  and  do- 
nations.    The  number  of  patients  annually  relieved  is  a- 
bctat  nine  hundred.     6th,  The  Lunatic  Hospital,  built  bj 
subscription,  about  half  a  mile  from  town,  in  1800.    7th, 
The  Dispensaries,  also  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  having  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  pa- 
tients annuaily  on  the  books  of  the  charity.  Besides  these, 
every  incorporated  trade  has  a  fund  for  decayed  members ; 
and  there  are  many  friendly  societies  for  the  same  end. 

Aberdeen  is  said  to  have  been  erected  into  a  royal 
borough  as  early  as  A.D.  893;  but  the  most  ancient 
charter  now  extant  is  from  William  the  Lion.  The  date 
is  wanting,  but  he  reigned  between  1165  and  1214.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  four  bailies,  assisted  by 
a  town-council.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1795, 
authorising  the  inhabitants  to  elect  thirteen  commissioners 
of  police,  to  raise  an  assessment  for  paving,  lighting,  and 
cleaning  the  city,  and  supplying  it  with  water.  There  is 
here  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Dee,  built  in 
1530  by  Bishop  Dunbar,  and  repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
by  the  magistrates  cf  New  Aberdeen,  Ui  1724.  The  har- 
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boor  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  eminence  o*  which  it  stands,  Aberdeen. 
and  is  a  blind  gut,  into  which  the  tide  flows,  bending  in  a 
curved  form,  and  separated  from  the  river,  unless  at  its 
entry,  by  alow  island,  which  has  beeii  evidently  formed  by 
the  water  gradually  receding  from  the  bottom  of  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the 'town  stands,  where  it  has  once  flowed 
to  its  present  channel,  which  is  straighter,  shorter,  and  a- 
bout  200  yards  to  the  southward  of  the  harbour.     It  was 
much  interrupted  by  a  bar  of  sand,  which  shifted  its  situ- 
ation so  much,  that  a  vessel  could  never  depend  on  find- 
it  as  it  was  left.     This  inconvenience  is  now  removed  by 
a  new  pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  was  e- 
rected  according  to  a  plan  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Smeaton. 
It  is  1206  feet  long,  and  gradually  increases  in  thickness 
and  height  as  it  approaches  to  the  sea,  wfeere  the  head  or 
rounding  is  00  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular elevation  38  feet.     The  whole  is  built  of  huge 
stones  of  granite,  at  the  expence  of  about  L.  20,000,  which 
was  defrayed  by  doubling  the  harbour  dues.  Near  the  great 
pier  are  two  batteries,  mounting  ten  twelve-pounders,  e- 
rected  in  1781-2  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  and  ship- 
ping.   Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a  great  share  in  the  North 
American  trade  :  at  present  its  chief  imports  are  from  the 
Baltic,  and  a  few  merchants  trade  to  the  Levant  and  the 
West  Indies.     Its  exports  are  stockings,  thread,  salmon, 
graio,  and  meal.     The  first  is  the  most  important  article, 
being  estimated  at  no  less  than  L.  183,000  annually.    The 
manufacture  of  fine  thread  is  carried  on  by  several  com- 
panies to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  a  few  persons  have 
lately  begun  to  manufacture  brown  linens,  Osnaburghs, 
and  canvas.     The  salmon  fishlugs  of  the  Dee  and  Don 
also  constitute  or  give  rise  to  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  commerce  of  this  port.     Aberdeeu  al&o 
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Aberdeen,  exports  a  considerable  quantilv  of  pickled  pork,  which  w*f 
formerly  disposed  of  to  the  Dutch  for  victualling  their 
East  India  vessels  and  ships  of  war  ;  the  Aberdeen  pork 
having  a  high  reputation  for  being  the  best  cured,  and 
for  keeping  on  long  voyages.  New  Aberdeen  has  iw 
private  banking  companies  who  issue  their  own  notes. 
ber  Old  Aberdeen,  formerly  called  Abcrdon,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Don,  about  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  New  Aberdeen.  It  fs  m,  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  of  considerable  importance  so  long  ngo  as  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  when,  according  to  tradition,  King  Gre- 
gory the  Great  conferred  >n  it  some  peculiar  privilege*; 
but  no  authentic  records  ai  :  extant  prior  to  the  year  nit, 
in  which  year  David  irst  translated  the  epispocal  we 

from  Mordach  ■  to  this  ce;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
town  of  Old  Aberdeen  i  erected  into  a  froe  borough  of 
barony,  holding  directly  i  the  crown.  Jts  privileges  were 
recognised  by  a  charter  itom  George  the  First,  and  the 
free  burgesses  elect  the  magistrate*.  There  i*  here  a  Kit 
townhouse,  a  trades- hospital  for  decayed  freenseaand  their 
widows,  with  an  hospital  foe  twelve  poor  men,  founded 
by  Bishop  Dunbar  in  1532.  There  was  bere  fonnerly  * 
very  magnificent  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Machar,  which, 
with  the  bishop's  palace,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  religious 
frenzy  of  the  reformers.  Two  very  antique  spires,  and 
.  an  aisle,  now  used  aa  the  pariah  church,  are  the  only  re- 
mains of  it.  The  cathedral  was  founded  in  1154,  warn  j 
thebishoprick  was  translated  from  Monlach  j  but  htnn{  < 
become  ruinous,  or  wanting  sufficient  elegance,  it  wai  de- 
molished, and  a  new  one  founded,  by  Bishop  Alexander 
Kintienmonth,  in  1351.  This  was  nearly  eighty  yeanin 
building,  and  was  finished  by  Bishop  Elphinstone.  In  the 
cathedral  was  a  valuable  library,  which  was  totally  &t* 
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ttroyed  at  the  reformation.    Over  the  Don  there  is  a  fine  Aberdeen, 
bridge  of  one  Gothic  arch,  built  by  Bishop  Cheyne  in 
1281 ;  the  arch  is  67  feet  span,  and  34f  feet  high  from 
the  surface  of  the  river. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  here  two  universities,  Uiwmi* 
totally  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  and  which 
separately  confer  the  usual  degrees.  The  Marischal  Col-Marvdul 
lege  and  University  belongs  to  New  Aberdeen,  and  the^^** 
King's  College  to  Old  Aberdeen.  The  Marischal  Col- 
lege  and  University  was  founded  and  well  endowed,  by 
George  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  by  a  charter  dated 
the  2d  April  1503.  The  original  foundation  was  a  prin- 
cipal and  two  professors  of  philosophy  ;  but  by  some  mu- 
nificent donations  there  have  been  since  added  another 
professorship  of  philosophy,  one  of  divinity,  and  others 
for  mathematics,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  Oriental  Ian* 
guages,  and  many  bursaries  for  poor  students.  The  build- 
ings are  situated  in  the  Broad  Street  of  New  Aberdeen, 
and  contain,  besides  lecture  rooms  for  the  different  class- 
es, the  public  school  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  a  com-* 
mon  hall,  ornamented  with  some  fine  paintings  by  Jamie- 
ion  and  others,  the  library,  and  a  small  museum  of  natu- 
ral history  and  antiquities.  The  college  also  contains  an 
observatory  well  furnished  with  astronomical  apparatus. 
Hie  officers  are,  the  chancellor,  the  rector,  the  dean  of 
faculties,  the  regent,  who  is  also  professor  of  Greek,  and 
he  principal.     The  number  of  students  varies  from  120 

0  140. 

The  King's  College  is  the  chief  ornament  of  Old  Aber- King's  Col- 
leen, and  is  a  large  and  stately  fabric.     It  appears  that  ***' 
here  existed  an  university  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
VJalcolm  the  Fourth  ;  but  the  present  college  was  founded 
)y  Bishop  Elphinstone,  who  obtained,  in  the  year  1494, 

1  bull  from  Pppe  Alexander,  instituting,  in  the  city  of  Old 
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A  bo- J  an.  Aberdeen  is  Aberdon,  "  studium  gentraje,  for  theology, 
is- mi  and  civil  law,  medicine,  ihe  liberal  ans,  and  every 
lawful  faculty,  privileged  lo  grant  degrees  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  students;  which  degrees  bestowing  all  privi- 
leges, 6tc-  ubicvnqut  terrarum,  which  belong  (o  any  other 
University."  James  the  Fourth  applied  for  this  bull,  on  the 
supplication  of  Bishop  Elplnnstone,  who  is  considered  as  the 
founder.  *  Though  the  bull  was  grunted  in  14P4,  the  college 
was  only  Founded  in  1506,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary;  but 
being  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  king, 
it  was  de nominated  King's  College.  King  James  the 
Fourth  and  Bishop  Elphinstone  endowed  it  with  very 
large  revenues.  The  bishop  of  Aberdeen  for  the  time 
was  declared  to  be  chancellor  of  the  university.  The 
building  is  ancient,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  mtis'uni, 
common  hall,  and  rooms  for  the  lectures  ;  and  a  long  uni- 
form range  of  modem  houses  for  the  ac  com  mod  at  ion  of 
the  professors  nnd  such  students  as  choose  to  live  in  the 
college.  Behind  is  the  garden  of  the  college,  and  the 
principal's  house  and  garden.  The  library  and  museum 
are  well  furnished.  There  are  a  number  of  bursaries  for 
poor  students,  the  funds  for  the  support  of  which  amount 
to  near  L.  17,000.  The  session  lasts  five  months,  begin- 
ning  in  November.  The  officers  are,  a  chancellor,  gene- 
rally a  nobleman  of  high  rank;  a  rector,  entitled  Lord 
Rector;  a  principal,  a  sub-principal,  and  a  procurator, 
who  has  charge  of  the  funds.  The  professors  are,  of  bo- 
inanity  or  Latin,  Greek,  three  of  philosophy,  Oriental  lan- 
guages, civil  law,  divinity,  and  medicine.  The  number 
of  students  is  from  120  to  ICO. 

The  crown  is  superior,  or  patron,  of  both  colleges,  having 
succeeded  to  the  King's  College  upon  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  and  to  the  latter  on  the  attainder  of  the  late 
Earl  Marischal ;  but  has  never  interfered  in  the  election  of 
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their  chancellors  or  rectors.  Different  attempts  have  been  Aberdeen, 
made  to  unite  the  two  into  one  university  and  one  college* 
Particularly,  in  1754  almost  every  obstacle  was,  after 
much  discussion,  adjusted;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  vacancies  should  occur,  one  professor  of  each 
of  the  sciences  should  be  established,  with  the  salary  for* 
merly  allotted  to  two.  The  only  difficulty  remaining  to 
be  adjusted  was,  whether  the  locus  or  seat  of  the  united 
college  should  be  in  New  or  Old  Aberdeen  :  the  Maris- 
chal  College,  with  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  and  other 
patrons,  insisting  on  its  being  placed  in  that  city ;  while 
the  members  of  King's  College  strongly  maintained  a  con- 
trary opinion.  The  point  being  therefore,  at  last,  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  Earl  of  Findlater,  he  determined  it 
in  favour  of  New  Aberdeen  ;  but  in  consequence  of  fresh 
remonstrances  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  King's  Col- 
lege, the  whole  previous  agreement  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  two  colleges  remained  separate  as  before. 

After  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  no  other  endeavour 
appears  to  have  been  used  to  effect  an  union  until  the 
year  1786,  when  the  principal  and  professors  of  Maris- 
chal  College,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  those  in  King's 
College,  again  projected  a  plan  for  uniting  them  iuto  one; 
a  measure  which  they  judged  would  have  been  very 
much  for  the  advantage  of  both,  and  of  the  greatest  ser? 
vice  to  the  education  of  youth  over  all  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom.  They  also  proposed  to  suppress  a  moiety 
to  all  those  offices  in  which  each  college  had  a  professor  j 
but  in  place  of  sharing  the  salaries  among  the  offices  re- 
tained, they  proposed  employing  them  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  professorships,  such  as  were  wanting  in 
both  ;  and  by  admitting  of  no  sinecure  places,  to  render 
the  United  College  a  complete  school  of  education  in  law 
and  medicine,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  sciences.  '  This 
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Ki»tw,  jclietne  having  been  first  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
'■  »  ■  at  that  time  chancellor  of  Maiischal  college,  was  warmly 
patronised  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  communities  whe 
were  applied  to  on  the  occasion  ;  but  after  a  great  deal 
of  argument  and  discussion  on  both  sides,  was  at  length 
frustrated  by  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  King's  College. 
Kinwre.  Kintore  and  Inverurie  are  trifling  places,  pleasantly  sj. 

tuated  on  the  river  Don,  They  are  royal  boroughs,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  their  industry  checked  by  the 
dissipation  that  too  mush  prevails  about  electioneering, 
and  the  hopei  of  thus  acquiring  a  pittance  without  proper 
exertions.  Kintore  stands  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the 
county  town.  It  is  a  borough  of  great  antiquity,  saidts 
have  received  its  charter  from  Kenneth  M'Alpiue  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  ;  but  none  of  its 
cords  are  extant  of  a  later  date  than  a  charter  of  csofinnt. 
tion  by  James  the  Fifth.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer,  assisted  by ' 
council  of  eight  other  of  the  burgesses.  The  office-bear' 
ers  are  not  obliged  to  be  changed  ;  and  accordingly  the 
Earls  of  Kintore  have  been  provosts  for  about  a  centnry 
past.  The  revenue  is  said  to  have  been  once  conside- 
rable, but  is  row  much  diminished.  The  town  is  small, 
but  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  neat  townbouse  ad 

hMfatfe  Inverurie  stands  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Dot 
and  Urie.  Its  oldest  existing  charier  is  from  Queen  Mi- 
ry ;  but  it  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  erected  into* 
royal  borough  by  Robert  Brace,  on  occasion  of  a  great  vic- 
tory obtained  by  him  here  over  Cumtning  of  BadenoeS, 
who  acted  as  general  of  the  English  faction.  Its  prospe- 
rity was  long  retarded  by  its  situation  on  a 
which  rendered  it  inaccessible  on  all  sides  bul  one,  eict? 
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Wftb  floats ;  and  even  that  form  of  conveyance  was  im-  Village* 
jjracticabie  when  the  Don  was  in  flood.     A  bridge  over 
that  river  has,  however,  now  been  built. 

Peterhead,  in  the  district  of  Buchan,  stands  on  a  pen- P**1  hca* 
insula  about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ugie.  It  is  the  most  easterly  point  of  land  in  Scotland  ; 
the  latitude  being  51°  30'  33"  north,  and  the  longitude 
1°  So/  west  of  London.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  is  built  is  connected  with  the  country  on  the  north- 
west by  an  isthmus  only  800  yards  broad.  The  town  is 
built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  which  are  -connected  with  each  other  by 
continued  streets.  These  districts  are  called  the  Kirk- 
town,  Ronheads,  Keith  Inch,  and  the  Town,  properly 
called  Peterhead.  The  houses  are  not'  magnificent,  but 
most  of -them  are  commodious  and  elegant,  being  built  of 
die  finest  granite,  which  is  dressed  so  as  to  have  a  most 
agreeable  appearance,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  weather.  Near  the  head  of  the  principal  street  is  an 
elegant  townhouse  60  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with 
a  spire  110  feet  high  with  a  fine  clock.  The  point  of 
land  on  which  Peterhead  stands  forms  the  north-east  side 
of  a  bay  which  often  affords  shelter  to  vessels  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  Great  exertions  have  there- 
fore been  made  to  improve  its  harbour,  which  is  a  small 
bason,  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock,  protected  by  a  pier  on  the 
south  side.  It  was  originally  a  shallow  cavity,  to  which 
boats  only  could  find  shelter,  and  had  a  very  dangerous 
antry  both  from  the  north  and  south.  Since  the  harbour 
has  been  deepened,  there  is  no  entry  into  it  from  the 
north  j  that  which  was  originally  the  northern  entry 
is  now  employed  as  a  landing  place  for  fishing  boats. 
There  is  here  a  small  fort  with  a  battery  of  four  twelve 
and  four  eighteen  pounders.     On  Keith  Inch  are  many- 


'  elegant  houses ;  and  on  its  south  side  is  art  old  castle, 
built  by  George  Earl  Marischal  io  [lie  fifteenth  century. 
FcteThead  has  long  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Ii  is  a  borough  of  barony,  holding  of  the  governors  of  the 
Mtrchant  Maiden  Hospital  of  Edinburgh  as  superior}. 
The  superiority  was  purchased  from  an  English  company, 
who  had  bought  it  from  the  crown  after  the  forfeiture  oi 
the  Earl  Marischal  for  accession  to  the  rebellion  of  1715. 
Peterhead  is  a  gay  place,  and  is  much  frequented  in 
cummer  for  its  opportunities  of  sea-bathing  and  the  mi- 
ueral  well,  which  has  long  been  justly  famed.  This  veil 
is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  is  called  [he 
Wittt  WtU,  from  the  water  sparkling  in  the  glass  lile 
Champagne.  An  analysis  of  its  water  has  beeu  publish- 
ed by  Dr  Laing,  who  found  that  twelve  pounds  weight 
aviirdupois  of  water  contained  the  following  rainerali- 
iters: 

Muriate  of  iron     30^  grains 

Carbonate  of  iron    3  J 

Muriate  of  lime       7 

Siliceous  earth        g 

Sulphate  of  lime      2 

Ditto  of  soda         13^ 

Muriate  of  ditto      i  J- 

Carbonic  acid  gas  63-1  cubic  inches. 
This  water  has  been  long  deservedly  esteemed  for  general 
debility,  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  nervous  at 
fictions,  and  female  complaints.  It  has  also  been  used 
with  advantage  in  leacophregmatic  habits ;  and  Or  Laing 
lias  recommended  it  greatly  in  oases  of  scrofula.  Per- 
haps its  principal  effect  is  tonic,  produced  by  the  iron  it 
contains,  assisted  and  increased  by  the  use  of  the  sea- 
bathing, and  the  amusements  common  at  watering  pla- 
ces- Elegant  hot  baths  have  here  been  erected,  and  &"'■ 
(exertions  have  been  made  to  Bccorumqdate  the  Fompsn/ 
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who  resort  thither  for  their  health  ;  and  persons  of  every  Village*. 
rank  may.  find  convenient  lodgings.     During  the  season 
there  are  assemblies  every  fortnight. 

Frazcrburgh  is  a  small  sea- port  town,  situated  on  the  Fraifiw 
south  side  of  the  point  of  Kinnaird's  Head.  The  houses 
are  neatly  built ;  and  many  of  them  are  new,  and  covered 
with  tile  or  slate.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and  cross  each 
other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  Tolbooth  and  Townhouse 
are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Cross  is  a  fine 
structure,  of  an  hexagonal  figure;  with  three  equidistant 
•kex  agonal  abutments.  The  ground  area  is  about  500  feet, 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  pillar,  12  feet 
high,  ornamented  by  the  British  arms,  and  the  arms  of 
Frazer  of  Philorth.  Frazerburgh  possesses  a  small  but 
excellent  harbour,  having  from  11  to  16  feet  water,  al- 
lowing vessels  of  300  tons  to  enter.  Contiguous  to  the 
harbour  is  a  tolerable  road  for  shipping,  in  a  bay  nearly 
three  miles  in  length,  and  upwaids  of  one  in  breadth,  with 
good  anchorage.  Adjoining  the  west  end  of  Frazerburgh 
is  the  small  fishing  village  of  Broadsea,  containing  nearly 
160  inhabitants.  Frazerburgh  was  erected  into  a  bo- 
rough of  regality  in  1613.  The*  government  is  vested  in 
Lord  Salton  as  superior.  In  the  west  end  of  the  town  is 
an  old  quadrangular  tower  of  three  stories,  a  small  part  of 
a  large  building  intended  for  a  college  by  Sir  Alexander 
Frazer,  who  in  1500  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown, 
empowering  him  to  erect  a  college  and  university  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  design  was  ever  carried  into  ef- 
fect* A  considerable  quantity  of  linen  yarn  is  annually 
manufactured  here. 

Old  Meldrum  is  a  borough  of  barony,  governed  by  two  Old  Mel- 
bailies,  appointed  by  Mr  Urquhart  of  Meldrum  the  supe- 
rior.    It  stands  about  seventeen  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
on  the  road  towards  Banff.     It  has  risen  out  of  nothing 


^Vilhfw.    within  the  last  century,  and  is  in  a  state  of  ndvancemenl, 

F  though  the  inhabitants  have  had  no  other  inducement  for 
these  exertions,  except  the  security  that  they  enjoy  of 
being  in  possession  of  perpetual  feus  of  a  small  patch  each 
for  a  house  and  garden.  !t  has  a  good  weekly  market, 
and  one  well  attended  fair  in  January. 
Turreff  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dovcran ;  isa  fref 
borough  of  barony,  entitled  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and 
two  annual  fairs.  The  charter  is  granted  by  King  ftma 
in  1511,  tinder  the  great  seal.  It  contains  about  700  in- 
habitants. The  principal  manufacture  is  (hat  of  linen 
yarn,  thread,  and  brown  linens  ;  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able bleaelifield. 
Huntty.  Huntly  is  a  thriving  village,  situated  on  a  dry  and  J>I«- 

sani  situation,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  bobbin 

»euce  of  the  BogTc  with  the  Doveran.  It  is  neatly  built, 
having  ttvo  principal  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  forming  a  spacious  square  or  maiket-phct; 
on  one  side  of  which  were  formerly  a  townhouse  and  pri- 
Son,  now  demolished.  The  town  has  increased  much  of 
late  years,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  linen  doth 
has  been  carried  on  for  Some  time ;  and  it  i)  likely  to  be. 
e orrre  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  north,  both  in  point  of 
population  and  trade.  Near  it,  on  the  banks  of  Dovcran, 
.  is  the  elegant  residence  of  Huntly  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon! 
and  near  to  the  bridge  of  Doveran  stand  the  remains  of 
Huntly  Castle,  a  ruinous  seat  of  that  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in  this  comi- 
ty ;  but  their  origin  and  history  is  in  genera]  too  littk 
known  to  render  the  description  of  them  interesting.  It" 
generally  said  by  historians,  notwithstanding  the  tradi"'*0 
akpxij  noticed  as  existing  in  Perthshire,  that  Macbeth  «l 
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killed  at  Lumphanan  in  this  county.    About  a  mile  north-  AMkpuria, 
ward  from  the  parish  church,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  is  a  Macbcth's 
heap  of  stones,  called  Macbcth's  Cairn.     It  is  forty  yards *wru* 
in  circumference,  and  rises  in  the  middle  to  a  considerable 
height.     On  the  same  hill  are  several  smaller  cairns.     It 
is  said  that  Macbeth,  flying  from  the  south,  had  only  a 
few  attendants  when  he  reached  Lumphanan ;   that  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  at  a  place  called  Cairn- 
baddy  ;  but  finding  that  impracticable,  he  continued  his 
route  northward  for  about  a  mile,  till  Macduff,  outriding 
his  company,  overtook  him  on  the  spot  where  the  cairn  is 
placed,  killed  him  in  single  combat,  and  brought  back  his 
head  to  bis  men. 

In  this  county  are  to  be  found  great  numbers  of  those 
circles  of  great  stones  which  we  have  so  often  mentioned, 
and  which  antiquarians  have  agreed  to  consider  as  rem- 
nants of  the  superstition  of  the  Druids.  Most  parishes  con- 
tain one  or  mare  of  these  circles.  This  county,  also,  has  Battleswitk 
been  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  contests.  Independent  * 
of  the  feuds  which  in  feudal  times,  in  the  absence  of  fo- 
reign warfare,  never  failed  to  excite  intestine  commotions, 
the  coasts  of  the  Murray  Frith,  of  which  Aberdeenshire 
forms  a  part,  being  directly  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  were  continually  exposed,  in  early 
times,  to  hostile  invasion  ;  and  here,  accordingly,  many 
sanguinary  combats  occurred  between  the  Scots  and  Danes 
or  Norwegians.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
that  said  to  have  been  fought,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  between  Malcolm  the  Second  and  Ca- 
nute the  son  of  Sueno,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  and  part  of  Sweden.  The  ar- 
mies met  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Slains  Castle,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  upon  a  plain  in  the 
bottom   of  the  bay  of  Ardendraught,   near  which  the 
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e*  Danes  then  had  a  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  tt 
""*  be  seen.  The  Scots  had  the  victory.  The  night  suc- 
ceeding the  battle  both  parties  lay  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  and  the  next  day  presented  such  a  view  oi  the 
Seld  as  turned  their  thoughts  from  war  to  peace.  The 
conditions  were  soon  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon. 

Malcolm  and  Canute  swore  to  the  observation  of  ifit 
articles,  and  faithfully  performed  their  respective  obliga- 
tions. Canute,  with  alt  his  countrymen,  left  Scotland; 
and  Malcolm  not  only  caused  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Dines 
to  be  interred  with  honour  and  decency, but  also  command* 
cd  a  chapel  to  be  built  upon  the  spot,  which,  to  perpe- 
tuate tiM  memory  of  the  tvent,  he  dedicated  to  Olaut,  the 
tutelar  saint  or  patron  both  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  that  ihe  Danes  should  t\u 
estate  Scotland,  where,  in  Bnchan  and  Murray,  they  hid 
considerable  possessions;  that  during  (he  lives  of  lac 
kings  Malcolm  and  Canute  there  should  be  peace  between 
tfce  Scots  and  Danes ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  field  of  battle 
should  be  consecrated,  and  become  a  burying  place,  is 
which  the  slain  of  both  nations  should  be  interred.  No 
wun'ge  of  the  chapel  now  remains ;  but  the  place  is  well 
known,  and  bones  bavc  been  dug  up  around  it  in  several 
places. 

In  the  parish  of  Abe rd our,  at  a  place  called  Cowbsrdy, 
is  a  large  cairn  of  stones,  a  part  of  which  has  been  rtow- 
Ted  for  building  inclosures.  According  to  tradition,  it 
cotntneiBorates  the  termination  of  a  great  battle  with  the 
Danes.  These  invaders  haying  lauded  on  the  Buchu 
coast,  and  pillaging  the  country  in  their  way  to  Murray, 
then  in  possession  of  their  countrymen,  were  cone  up 
with  at  the  place  where  now  stand  the  cairns  of  Memfie, 
in  the  parish,  of  Ruthven,  by  the  Scottish  army,  and  de- 
feated j  three  of  their  leaders  being  slain,  over  whose  buried 
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todies  the  three  cairns  there  were  raised  on  the  spot  Amiquiti*. 
'Where  each  of  them  fell ;  that  the  Danes  retreated,  and 
were  again  overtaken  and  defeated  at  Cowbardy,  the  cairns 
being  raised  over  the  graves  of  their  slain  ;  and  that  the 
remains  of  this  Danish  army  were  finally  defeated  and  cut 
to  pieces  on  a  heath  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  from 
the  church  of  Gamery,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Bloody  Pits  :  in  memory  of  which  victory  the  skulls  of 
three  of -their  slain  leaders  were  built  into  the  inside  of  the 
<church  wall,  where  two  of  them  still  remain,  the  other 
feeing  consumed  through  length  of  time. 

In  the  parish  of  Montquhitter  is  said  to  have  been 
fought  a  great  battle  against  Donald  of  the  Isles,   suppo- 
sed to  be  Donald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcolm  Canmore. 
The  battle  was  fought  at  Lendrum,  for  three  days,  a- 
gainst  the  forces  of  the  north,  commanded  by  the. Thane 
of  Buchan,  who  was  of  the  royal  party.     The  battle  of 
the  first  day  was  fought  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Len- 
drum, where  a  number  of  small  tumuli  mark  the  graves 
of  the  slain,   and  from  whence  Donald  was  beat  back 
to  the  camp  4  the   situation  of  which,  called  Donald's 
Field,  js  still  shewn.     The  battle  of  the  second  day  was 
fought  hard  by  the  camp  of  Donald  ;  and  there  more  than 
an  acre  of  land  is  crowded  with  large  tumuli.     The  third 
and  decisive  battle  was  fought  to  the  west  of  Lendrum, 
upon  a  field  of  more  than  six  acres,  which  tradition  covers 
with  gore.    The  Thane  of  Buchan,  at  the  head,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Canmore  party,  prevailed,  and  the  usurper  Do- 
nald, after  losing  most  of  his  forces,  was  obliged  to  fly* 
Such  is  the  effect  of  superstision,  and  tht  tendency  of 
prophecies  to  accomplish  the  object  foretold,  that  a  pre- 
diction, that  com  growing  on  the  blood)  butts  of  Lendrum 
should  never  be  reaped  without  blood  or  strife  among  the 
reapers,  is  said  to  have  been  literally  fulfilled  from  time 
immemorial. 
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Amlquitin.  It  is  better  known  that,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  pari sli  of 
Ban!*  <f  Chapel  of  Garioch,  the  bloody  battle  ofHarlaw  was  fought, 
in  1411,  between  Alexander  Earl  of  Marr,  who  com- 
manded the  royal  army,  and  Donald  Lord  of  the  isles.  It 
proved  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  (hat  age,  being  obstinately  contested  on  both  sides.  Bu- 
etiannan  says,  that  night  separated  tbe  combatants,  rati.fr 
wearied  with  fighting  than  from  any  idea  that  cither  had 
gained  the  battle  ;  for  v  hen  each  army  reviewed  the  num- 
ller  of  their  slain  they  considered  themselves  as  vanquish- 
ed.  In  this  battle  more  men  of  rank  and  fame  lost  their 
lives  than  had  fallen  in  any  foreign  engagement  for  many 
year*  preceding,  by  which  tbii  ooaeor*  vtHig*'  wn'w 
dered  memorable  to  potterity.  In  Ae  MUK'paW  of  Cb» 
pel  of  Garioch  titers  is  %  DnridieaJ  te»p»e  w*r  the  *U 
rasnons  Castle  of  Bslqnharo.  '  From  tint  code  Atari* 
•be  of  the  finest  echos  in  Seotllmd.  There  Is  *  large  state, 
about  half  a  mile  west  from  the  church,  which  is  about  ten 
feet  high  above  ground,  ten  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  thick. 
It  is  called  the  Maiden  Stem.  There  are  several  curious 
hieroglyph  ical  figures  cut  upon  it,  which  are  described  in 
Pennant's  Tour,  and  an  elegant  plate  of  them  given. 

In  the  parish  of  Midmar,  the  Vale  of  Corrichie  i) 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  a  battle,  wherein  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and 
the  Earl  of  Murray.  Huntly  fell  in  the  engagement,  in 
which  his  forces  were  routed  by  that  of  his  antagonist, 
the  general  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  A  small  possession) 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  retains  at  this  day  the  name 
of  Craig  Hume,  in  memory  of  one  of  that  family  who  w 
slain  in  that  battle,  and  is  interred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  proper  also  to  observe  here,  that  the  name  qf^tf'' 
Chair  is  given  to  an  excavation,  it  is  not  known  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  on  the  side  of  a  rock  near  this  valley' 
Here  Mary  is  said  to  have  sat,  while  returning  sonthwinl 
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ir6m  Aberdeen,  to  view  the  scene  of  the  recent  engage- 
ment. In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  spot  a  remarkable 
echo  is  occasioned  by  the  contiguity  of  three  small  emu 
nences,  from  two  of  which  and  the  adjoining  wood  the 
last  accents  of  the  voice  are  thrice  reverbated,  in  a  tone 
uncommonly  shrill  and  distinct.  The  principal  remains 
of  antiquity  here  are  three  Druidical  fanes,  of  which 
one  near  the  New  Church  is  remarkably  large ;  and 
an  artificial  mount  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  glebe,  or  piece  of  land  allotted  to 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  This  mount  is  obviously  a 
work  of  art.  A  ditch  or  trench  that  is  cast  round  it  is 
now  covered  with  grass  ;  from  the  bottom  of  which  to  the 
summit  the  perpendicular  height  is  about  thirty  feet.  The* 
acclivity  is  gentle  at  the  entrance,  but  steep  in  every  other 
part.  The  middle  part  of  the  summit  contains  a  cavity 
with  a  small  circular  rising  in  its  centre.  Here  tradition 
reports  that  criminals  were  tried  and  justice  adminis- 
tered. Upon  the  moor  of  Dalharick,  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  parish,  a  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  be- 
tween Wallace  and  Cumzning,  wherein  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction fell  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  A  tumulus  or  cairn 
marks  the  place  in  the  field  where  his  body  was  interred ; 
and  a  brook  that  runs  through  it  retains  at  this  day  the 
name  of  Douglas  Burn. 

In  the  parish  of  Aberdour,  already  mentioned,  upon  Dmriarpie 
the  Murray  Frith,  stand  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Dnndargue,  upon  a  rock  of  red  freestone,  tf  4  feet  high 
from  the  beech  immediately  below,  261  feet  in  length,  38 
feet  average  breadth  ;  making  an  area  of  nearly  29  falls, 
surrounded  by  the  sea  when  the  tide  flows,  except  a  narrow 
neck  of  rock  and  earth  which  joins  the  castle  rock  to  the 
land  ;  the  breadth  12  feet  where  it  joins  the  land,  but  de- 
creases gradually  till  it  [reach  the  entry  of  the  castle, 
where  it  is  only  about  four  feet  wide.    Here  the  rock  has 
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probable,  has  formerly  given  access  to  the  castle,  the  nar- 
row  rock  is  made  up  with  earth,  in  order  to  enable  the  te- 
nant's cattle  Is  get  at  the  fine  grass  which  grows  on  the 
rock.  The  only  part  of  the  castle  now  standing  is  the  en. 
try.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  front  is  only  12  feet  ;  the 
dour  is  four  feet  two  inches  wide,  six  feet  high,  and  Si 
arched  ;  the  height  of  the  walls  1 2  feet  seven  inches  ;  tits 
length  of  the  side  walls  still  standing  is  10  feet  six  inctin. 
There'  are  no  other  remains  of  the  castle  walls  except 
she  inside  of  the  foundation ;  the  outside  having  fallen 
down,  owing  to  the  mouldering  away  of  the  rock  on  whicL 
it  was  built.  There  is  a  fine  level  green  where  the  out- 
works have  been,  which  has  been  secured  on  the  land-sidt 
by  a  wail  (the  foundation  of  which  stilt  remains)of  the«ut? 
kind  of  Jstone  with  the  castle  rock,  cemented  with  lime  lfirr 
the  manner  of  what  is  commonly  called  run-Umt,  as  tbt 
remains  of  the  castle  hare  also  been,  tod  wfci  ch  reoderstfes . 
walls  so  firm,  that  yon  may  more  easily  break  'the  stone 
than  separate  it  from  the  lime.  On  the  outside  of  this 
wall  or  rampart  is  a  dry  ditch,  960  feet  long,  and  still  30 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  Running  parallel  to  this  arc 
two  other  ditches  of  the  same  length  with  it.  The  first  of 
these  is  1 2  feet  wide  and  ID  feet  deep ;  the  ntonnd  on  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  dry  ditch  or  moat  last  men- 
tioned is  40  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  last  and  outer  pa- 
rallel is  irregular,  from  five  to  eight  feet,  and  its  depth 
four  feet  ;  the  distance  between  it  and  the  parallel  it 
12  feet.  Though  this  fortress  could  now  be  of  little 
service,  even  if  remaining  in  its  former  strength,  being 
commanded  by  (he  neighbouring  ground,  yet  before  the 
use  of  great  guus  it  must  have  been  a  very  strong  place, 
and  could  have  received  supplies  o'f  men  and  provisions 
by  sea,  as  at  full  tide  a  vessel  could  have  lain  to  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  castle  rock.     The  garrison,  beater" 
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Blight  hav«  been  starved  for  want  of  water,  by  cutting  ****&*+ 
the  pipes  which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  castle  from  -' 

%  spring  about  200  paces  distant ;  some  remains  of  which 
pipes  have  been  found,  of  late  years,  by  the  tenants  in 
digging  the  ground  between  the  castle  and  spring:  and 
tradition  says  it  was  this  circumstance  which  obliged 
Henry  de  Beaumont,  the  English  Earl  of  Buchan,  to  ca- 
pitulate when  besieged  therein  by  Andrew  Murray,  regent 
of  Scotland  during  tlie  captivity  of  King  David  Bruce, 
U  the  year  1336. 

On  the  post-road  from  Turreff  to  Banff  stands  the  nrinCwtle  of 
of  the  Castle  of  King  Edward  (from  which  the  parish 


probably  derived  its  name),  the  ancient  seat  of  the  once 
powerful  Earl  of  Buchan.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength,  fortified  on  the  south  side  by  a  steep 
rock  washed  by  the  burn  of  King  Edward  ;  and  on  th+ 
other  side,  where  the  site  of  the  building  is  on  a  level  with 
the  adjacent  ground,  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch. 

In  the  parish  of  Rathan  are  two  old  castles,  both  inCa'unbri^ 
ruin,  Cairnbuilg  and  Inverallochie,  which  seem  to  be  pla- 
ces of  considerable  strength,  especially  Cairnbuilg,  the 
walls  of  which  are  almost  entire  and  of  prodjgious  thick- 
ness. It  was  the  family  seat  of  Lord  Sal  ton's  predeces- 
sors, and  called  Philorth,  till  sold  by  Sir  Alexander  Fra- 
ser,  anno  1613,  to  Fraser  of  Durris,  when  its  name  was 
changed  to  Cairnbuilg. 

Inverallochie  appears  to  be  inferior  in  strength  to  Cairn- InrcnJlo* 
builg.     No  date  is  seen  about  either  of  them.     Till  of      " 
late  a  stone  above  the  entry  to  Inverallochie  bore,  with 
the  Cummings  arms,  the  following  inscription  :  "  I  Jor* 
dan  Cumming  gat  this  house  and  land  for  bigging  the  Ab- 
bey of  Deer." 

The  Abbey  of  Deer  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  New  Abbey  of 
Deer,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ugie.     It  was  built  in   ccr' 
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*<*  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  William  Cum* 

rining  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  brought  to  it  some  Cisternal 
monks  from  the  abbey  of  Kinloss,  in  Moray,  in  the  year 
1216.     The  revenue  of  this  abbey,  as  appears  by  the 
collector's  books,  which  are  extant,  was  as  follows:  Mo- 
sey, L.572  :  B  :  6  ;  meal,   65  chaJders  7  bolls  1  firlot  3 
pecks ;  wheat,    14  bolls ;    bear,    14  chalders  10  boll-,. 
The  lands  which  belonged  to  it  were  erected  into  a  tem- 
poral lordship  in  1587,  in  favour  of  Robert  Keith,  com- 
mendatory of  Deer,  son  to  William  the  sixth  Earl  Ma. 
rischal.    He  left  no  male  issue,  and  accordingly  his  estate 
devolved  on  George  Earl  Marischal. 
The  abbey  has  been  an  extensive  building,  but  is  now 
very  much  in  ruius     The  work  has  been  very  plain,  the 
doors  and  windows  coarsely  arched.  A  semicircular  pillar 
of  red  freestone,  of  the  Doric  order,  has  been  lately  disco- 
vered close  by  the  wall  in  the  inside  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  church.     Its  diameter  is  three  feet  eight  inches;  only 
five  ftet  of  the  shaft  remain.     Were  more  of  the  rubbish 
cleared  away,  it  is  probable  similar  pillars  might  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  building. 
Old  Priory.      In  the  parish  of  Fy  vie,  near  the  church,  on  the  bankl 
of  the  Y than,  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  said  to  be  fotmded 
by  Fergus  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  the  year  1179 ;  and  his  do* 
nation  of  it  to  the  Abbacy  of  Arbroath  was  afterward! 
confirmed  by  Margaret  Countess  of  Buchan,  bis  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Sir  William  Camming,   Knight,  who 
.    by  that  marriage  became  Earl  of  Buchan.     From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  foundations,   which    were   extant  some 
years  ago,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  three  sides  of » 
court,  the  middle  of  which  was  the  church,  and  the  two 
sides  the  cells  and  offices  of  the  monks. 
£■*** ol        About  two  miles  north  from  the  church  of  New  Deer, 
Stands  the  old  castle  called  Fedderatt,  which  appears  to 
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havfc  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength.    It  is  snr»An*"Prft*^ 
rounded  partly  by  a  fosse,  and  partly  by  a  morass,  so 
that  there  could  have  been  no  access  to  it  but  by  a  cause* 
way  (which  is  still  visible)  and  a  drawbridge.     Water, 
it  seems,  had  been  conveyed  to  it  by  means  of  pipes,  for 
pieces  of  them  have  at  different  times  been  torn  up  by  the 
plough.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  built  by  one  Craw- 
ford ;  but  at  what  time  we  cannot  learn.     It  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Irvines  of  Drum,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  Lord  Aberdeen.     It  is  also  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  James  the  Se- 
cond's partisans,  who,  after  the   battle  of  Killicrankie, 
possessed  themselves  of  Fyvie  Castle,  which  is  at  present 
a  spacious  mansion  belonging  to  the  Honourable  General 
Gordon;  and  being  obliged  to  abandon  it,  they  took  re- 
fuge-in  Fedderatt,  but  were  pursued  and  expelled  by  King 
William's  troops  In  the  west  side  of  the  same  parish  there 
is  an  extensive  piece  of  moor,  called  Brucehill.     This  is 
said  to  have  been  so  named  from  Edward,  brother  to  King 
Robert  Bruce.     Here  he  is  reported  to  have  encamped 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Inverury,  and  from  this  to  have 
marched,  in  pursuit  of  the  Cummins,  to  a  place  near  the 
village  of  Deer,  called  Aiky  Brae,  or  Oaky  Brae ;  and 
this  is  partly  corroborated  by  John  Major  (De  Gest.  Scot.     . 
fol.  S6.  lib.  5.),  who  relates  that  Edward  there  engaged 
and  routed  the  Cummin^  in  the  year  1308.     In  memory 
of  this  victory  the  market  of  Aiky  fair  is  said  to  have 
been  established,  which  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  bat- 
tle was  fought* 

In  the  parish  of  Inch,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  vil-  HUlofDun- 
.  o*decr. 

lage,  is  the  curious  and  noted  hill  of  Dun-o-deer,  with 

the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  castle  on  the  top  of  it.  Dun- 
o-deer,  or  Dwutore,  in  Gaelic,  is  said  to  signify  the  Hill 
m  the  Wood.  It  is  remarkably  steep  on  all  sides,  is  of  a 
*  Vol.  IV*  E  e 
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ie*conical  shape,  and  covered  with  a  very  fine  green  swatfl, 
M. ■'..■'.  i  Boettuus  calls  it  Dundort,  the  Go/dm  Mountain  i* 
Garioeb,  and  says  thai  the  teeth  of  the  sheep  that  pastured 
Upon  it  were  of  the  colour  of  gold.  It  still  affords  inert 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  but  no  such  quality  as  is  ascii- 
bed  to  it  by  that  very  credulous  historian.  This  bill  is  i- 
bout  3000  yards  in  circumference,  and  about  300  feet  high, 
and  seems  to  spring  from  the  level  plain  of  the  Garioch. 
The  old  castle  on  the  top  of  it  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have 
been  built  by  King  Gregory  the  Great  more  than  COO 
years  ago,  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  walls  are  sail 
standing  ;  and  the  materials  of  which  the  walls  are  built 
are  of  a  singular  kind,  and  have  given  rise  to  various 
conjectures.  In  a  periodical  paper,  called  tbe  Btt,  lately 
published  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  given  a  very  particu- 
lar  and  accurate  description  of  the  hill  and  castle  of  Dun- 
o-deer,  with  a  copperplate  engraving.  The  author  of 
that  descrip'ion  supposes  the  materials  of  the  castle  to  be 
part  of  a  vitrified  fort  ;  but  it  appears  at  least  as  probable 
that  this  mount,  as  well  as  the  Top-o-Neth,  another  of 
the  same  kind,  a  few  miles  distant  fxoaa  it,  hare  been  vol- 
canoes, and  that  this  old  castle  has  bees  built  with  some  of 
the  volcanic  matter  dug  out  of  the  bill.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  district  of  Garioch,  some  years  ago,  subscribed  ■ 
small  sum  for  tbe  purpose  of  preserving  these  ruiss  by 
some  necessary  repairs. 

In  the  parish  of  Coull  are  the  ruins  of  the  cattle  of  that 
name.  Some  years  ago  little  of  it  was  to  be  seon,  except- 
ing a  number  of  small  green  hillocks,  and  the  remainder  of 
an  old  wall  about  thirty  yards  long  and  test  or  twelve  feel 
thick.  The  ruins  were  buried  in  tbe  ground,  and  might 
have  continued  hid  from  mortal  view,  had  not  a  scarcity 
of  manure  induced  people  to  dig  about"  the  old  wall  for 
rubbish.,    la  doing  this  they  came  upon  the  tenuis*  «f 
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four  gttes  and  fire  turrets  of  very  extraordinary  dimen-  Antiqnitie* 
dons*  These  last,  as  nearly  as  can  be  guessed,  fbr  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  them  exactly,  on  account  of  their 
broken  state,  are  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  walls,  in  those  places  which  seem  most  entire, 
are  fifteen  feet  thick,  built  with  lime  and  stone  through- 
out* One  of  the  gates,  which  is  not  so  much  demolished 
as  the  rest,  is  closed  above  with  a  Gothic  arch  of  freestone. 
This  gate  is  nine  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  high  and  fifteen 
feet  thick.  The  whole  work,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be 
traced,  appears  to  have  been  a  square,  measuring  about 
fifty  yards  on  each  side.  It  is  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  it  that  is  yet  opened  up  ;  three  sides  of  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  are  still  under  ground.  Among  the  rubbish  dug 
up  were  found  several  small  pieces  of  silver  coin,  with 
this  inscription,  M  Alexander  Rex  Scotorum." 

There  are  upon  the  estate  of  Castletown  of  Braemar  theRojnlhunt* 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  built,  as  tradition  reports,  by10* 
King  Malcolm  Canmore  for  a  hunting  seat.  By  the  ves- 
tiges which  still  remain,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  here  a 
very  considerable  building.  The  house  stood  on  the  top  of 
a  rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  water  of  Cluanadh ;  and  the 
king  having  thrown  a  drawbridge  across  the  river  to  the 
rock  on  the 'opposite  side,  the  parish  of  Braemar  derived 
its  original  name,  Ceann-an-drocharty  from  that  circum- 
stance. On  a  little  mount,  on  the  haugh  of  Castletown, 
stands  the  castle  of  Braemar.  It  was  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  and  given  te  a  second 
son  of  that  family  as  his  patrimony.  About  the  end  of 
Queen  Mary's  reign  these  lands  were  exchanged  with  the 
Earl  of  Marr  for  the  lands  of  Monaltry  ;  and  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  estate  he  built  the  present  house.  King 
William,  after  the  revolution,  took  possession  of  it  for  a 
garrison,  and  put  some  troops  into  it  to  keep  the  country 
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"'■■**;  in  awe  :  but  ihis  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  coun- 
try being  of  opposite  sentiments  at  the  lime,  besieged  the 
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garrison,  and  obliged  the  troops  to  retire,  under  silence 
of  night,  in  order  to  save  their  lives;  and  to  save  them- 
selves from  such  troublesome  neighbours  for  the  future, 
they  burnt  the  castle.  In  this  state  it  continued  till  the 
year  1715,  when  the  whole  estates  of  Marr  were  forfeited. 
About  the  lieu.  Lords  Dun  and  Grange  purchased  from 
enimeut  all  the  land?  *—longing  to  the  family  of  Ers- 
e  of  Marr  ;  and  about  tie  173H,  John  Farquharson  of 
ercauld  bought  the  lands  of  Caslletown  from  Lords 
un  and  Grange.  About  the  1748,  Mr  Farquh arson  gave 
a  lease  to  government  of  the  castle,  and  an  iuclosure  of 
fdurleen  acres  of  g  i  for  the  space  of  ninety-nine 
years,  at  L.14  Sten  at  yearly  rent:  upon  which  toe 
house  was  repaired  :  Us  being  then  sufficient),  and 
a  rampart  built  rou  ;  and    it  has  since  that  period 

been  occupied  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  troops,  the  houK, 
with  the  inclosure,  returns  to  Invercardd's  family. 

On  the  lands  of  Monaltry,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  die 
river  Dee,  in  a  narrow  pass,  where  there  is  not  above  60 
yards  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  a  high  steep  rocky  hill) 
stands  a  cairn,  known  by  the  name  of  Carn-jis-cuimbuc, 
or  Cairn  of  Remembrance.  The  military  road  is  canud 
along  the  foot  of  this  hill  and  through  this  pass.  The  tn> 
dition  of  the  country  is,  that  at  some  period,  the  country 
being  in  danger,  the  Highland  chieftains  raised  their  mw, 
and  marching  through  this  pass,  caused  each  man  to  lay 
down  a  stone  in  this  place.  When  they  returned  the 
stones  were  numbered,  by  which  means  it  was  known 
how  many  men  were  brought  into  the  field,  and  what 
number  was  lost  in  the  action.  Since  that  period  Carn- 
na-cuimhuc  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  country.    At 
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that  period  every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  wasAnt5ci"»^ 
obliged  to  have  his  arms,  a  bag  with  some  bannocks 
in  it,  and  a  pair  of  new  mended  shoes,  always  in  rea- 
dines ;  and  the  moment  the  alarm  was  given  that  dan- 
ger was  apprehended,  a  stake  of  wood,  the  one  end 
dipped  in  blood,  and  the  other  burnt,  as  an  emblem  of 
fire*  and  sword,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  person 
nearest  to  where  the  alarm  was  given,  who  immedi- 
ately ran  with  all  speed,  and  gave  it  to  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour, whether  man  or  woman :  that  person  ran  to  the  next 
village  or  cottage  (for  measures  had  been  previously  so 
concerted  that  every  one  knew  his  route),  and  so  on  till 
they  went  through  the  whole  country ;  uptm  which  efllbry 
man  instantly  laid  hold  of  his  arms,  &c.  and  repaired  to 
Carn-na-cuimhuc,  where  they  met  their  leaders,  also  in 
arms,  and  ready  to  give  the  necessary  orders.  The  stake 
of  wood  was  named  Croishtarich.  At  this  day,  were  a 
fray  or  squabble  to  happen  at  a  market  or  any  public 
meeting,  such  influence  has  this  word  over  the  minds  of 
die  country  people,  that  the  very  mention  of  Carn-na- 
cuimhuc  would  in  a  moment  collect  all  the  people  in'this 
country,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  meeting,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  person  assailed. 

Besides  those  already  noticed,  a  great  variety  of  ruinous 
towers,  and  ancient  fortresses  and  camps,  are  here  to  be 
found,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  describe.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  antiquities,  however,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  well- 
known  song  called  "  John  of  Badenyon"  derives  its  name 
from  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Glenbucket  in  this  county. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  nobility  Qountrj 
and  gentry  which   adorn   this  county  :    Huntly   Lodge, tcau« 
Slains  Castle,  Keith  Hall,  Aboyne  Castle,  Marr  Lodge, 
Philorth  House,  Putachie,  Ellon  Castle,  Monymusk,  Fin- 
try  House,  Fyvie  Castle,  Invercauld,  Pitfour,  Logie  El- 
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Country    phinstone,  Leiih  Hall,  Freefield,  Abergeldy,  Skene  House, 
i_  Cluny,  Shaloch,  Haughton,  Clova,  Gordon  Lodge,  Casde 

Fraser,  Craigston,  New  [on,  Broad  land,  Aden,  Seatoo, 
Drum,  Pittodrie,  Meldrum,  Craig,  Farkhill,  Fttcaplc, 
Kemnay.  On  account  of  the  variety  of  surface  which  the 
country  exhibits,  aided  by  the  plantations  which  have 
been  reared,  and  the  waters  which  every  where  abound, 
together  with  the  good  taste  and  magnificence  which  have 
been  displayed  in  erecting  them,  many  of  these  mansions 
afford  very  striking  and  picturesque  objects  to  the  view  of 
a  stranger.  Slains  Castle,  for  example,  the  seat  of  the 
■  ..'1  of  Errs),  has  been  much  admired  on  account  of  it< 
toman  tic  situation.  It  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
so  that  the  walls  of  a  pari  of  it  seem  only  the  continuation 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which  Is  beaten  br 
the  waves  ;  so  that,  when  the  winds  beat  with  violence, 
there  is  here  seen  in  perfection,  from  its  windows,  all  the 
terrific  grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  The  oth« 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  exhibit  beauties  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  such  as  elegant  buildings,  beautiful  gardeps, 
and  extensive  pleasure  grounds. 


The  population  of  the  county  will  appear  from  the  fdi> 
lowing  Tabje. 
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Eminent        It  deserves  notice,  that  in  the  parish  of  Methlick,  in 

^_-v 1  this  county,  Dr  Charles  Maitland  was  born  and  buried. 

^n»wocu-jjs  was  ^  (5(Jt  w(jQ  introduced  inoculation  into  Britain, 
and  was  sent  (o  Hanover  by  George  the  Second  to  inocu- 
late Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  Arthur  Johnston  was  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Keith  Hall.  He  was  principal  of 
the  Marischa]  College  of  Aberdeen,  and  holds,  among  the 
Latin  poets  of  Scotland,  the  next  place  to  the  elegant  fin- 
channan.  The  same  parish  of  Keith  Hall  disputes  with 
Galston,  in  Airshire,  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  !• 
L»  of  Pi- the  "Lass  of  Palie's  Mill."  In  the  Statistical  Account  of 
this  parish,  it  is  said  that  her  maiden  name  was  Anderson. 
A  great-grandson  of  ber*s,  aged  eighty-nine,  and  a  num- 
ber of  her  descendants,  reside  in  this  district,  and  in  the 
parishes  of  Kinncllar  and  Dyce.  Her  father  was  propri- 
etor of  Patie's  Mill  in  Keith  Hall,  of  Tullikearie  in  Fin- 
try,  and  Standing  Stones  in  the  parish  of  Dyee.  From 
ber  beauty  or  fortune,  or  from  both  causes,  she  had  masy 
admirers,  and  she  was  an  only  child.  One  Sangster,  laird 
of  Boddom,  in  New  Machar  parish,  wished  to  carry  ber 
off,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  dog,  and  very  roughly  hand- 
led  by  her  father,  who  was  called  Black  jfobm  Adtr- 
kh.  In  revenge,  he  wrote  an  ill-natured  song,  of  which 
her  great-grandson  remembers  these  words. 

Ye 'II  cell  the  gowk  that  geit  hoi 
He  getl  bat  my  auld  ihecn. 

The  natives  of  this  county  are  regarded  throughout 
Scotland  as  an  unusually,  active,  vigorous,  and  enterpri- 
sing race  of  men.  Many  of  them  emigrate  to  the  south, 
and  pursue  the  road  to  prosperity  with  great  success.  The 
dialect  of  the  English  language  which  is  spoken  in  this 
county  differs  very  considerably  from  that  used  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  been  consecrated  hj 
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Ramsay  and  Burns.  The  dialect  of  Aberdeenshire  dif-  L*wg& 
fers  not  less  from  that  of  the  more  southern  Scots,  than 
the  dialect  of  the  latter  from  almost  any  county  in  Eng- 
land. To  the  south  of  the  Tay  and  the  Forth,  or  rather 
to  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  the  dialect  is  slow,  and  ut- 
tered rotunda  ore.  To  strangers  it  is  apt  to  appear  drawl* 
Big  ;  whereas  the  dialect  of  Aberdeenshire  appears  to  the 
Scots  of  the  south  attended  with  a  sharp,  quick,  and  angry 
accent.  Indeed  the  dialect  of  the  southern  Scots  differs 
radically  from  that  of  Aberdeenshire  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  vowels.  The  southern  Scots  make  very  fie* 
quent  use  of  a  vowel  which  is  never  heard  south  of  the 
Tweed,  or  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  which  an  Englishman 
utters  with  some  difficulty.  This  is  the  vowel  v  of  the 
Greek  language,  or  the  vowel  u  in  the  French  la  lum. 
The  English  words,  moon,  boots,  shoes,  are  pronounced, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  mune,  butes,  shuns,  or  with  the 
same  sound  that  the  French  give  to  the  vowel  u  in  the 
word  la  ktns  ;  whereas  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire  pro- 
nounces these  words  thus,  meen,  beets,  sheen.  In  like 
manner,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  native  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land uses  the  Greek  vowel  v,  the  natives  of  Aberdeenshire 
uniformly  convert  it  into  ee,  as  pronounced  in  the  English 
wordy**/. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland,  that  is,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Religion, 
its  contiguous  counties  on  the  east  coast,  an  attachment  to 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government  is  less  uni- 
versal than  in  the  south.  The  great  family  of  Keith  Ma- 
rischal,  whose  property  and  influence  were  so  extensive 
here,  gave  countenance,  after  the  revolution,  to  numerous 
episcopal  dissenters,  who,  from,  their  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Hanover,  were  called 
nonjurors.  They  are  still  numerous  as  a  religious  sect, 
but  have  of  late  years  reconciled  themselves  to  govern- 
ment j  and  though  considered  as  dissenters  in  Scotland, 
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*•*•>  are  of  the  same  faith  as  the  church  of  England. 

j  have  their  own  bishops,  who  consider  themselves 
le  true  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  ancient  Scot- 
bishops. 

rte  chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  this  county 
irst  of  the  want  of  good  roads  and  navigable  canals, 
:■[■•_■  l>y  coal  may  be  imported,  and  its  productions  may 
easily  convey-  d  to  market.     Vigorous  attempts,  how. 
are  making  to  remedy  these  defects.     In   formtr 
ies  the  practice  of  sm         ing  was  carried  on,  along  this 
ast,  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  so  blind  were  some  of 
landed  proprietors  at  <hat  time  to  their  own  interest, 
secretly  to  countenance  (he  practice  :  but  they  have  now 
covered  that  the  trifling  savings  they  thus  made,  in  the 
ice  of  a  few  articles  of  luxury,  was  purchased  at  an  enor- 
>us  loss  ;  for  they  found  that  farmers  on  the  coast,  in- 
,d  of  cultivating  the  soil  as  their  principal  object,  only 
ted  their  farms  to  enable  them  to  keep  horses  for  the 
purpose  of  smuggling  t  so  that  these  fields,  where  intproR. 
•     ments  ought  naturally  to  have  commenced,  were  neglected, 
the  morals  of  the  people  corrupted,  a  spirit  for  dissipation 
and  extravagance  introduced  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  which  produced  frequent  bankruptcy,  in  which 
the  proprietor  was  often  involved,  to  his  perpetual  vexa- 
tion and  infinite  loss.     Their  eyes  were  thus  opened,  and 
they  became  in  general  averse  to  let  any  land  to  such  per- 
sons u  they  suspected  to  be  addicted  to  that  baneful  prac- 
tice.   The  consequences  of  this  wise  conduct  have  proved 
highly  beneficial. 
Weight*         Here,  as  in  other  places,  the  unsettled  state  of  weights 
"f^1""    occasions  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  which  results 
from  the  difference   that    takes    place    between  weights 
of  the  same  denomination  in   different   districts.     The 
pound  of  butter,  for  example,  at  Old  Meldrum,  is  only 
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twenty-four  ounCfes,  while  at  Aberdeen  it  is  twenty-six  ™fij£* 
ounces,  Amsterdam  weighty  which  is  equal  to  twenty-eight  tun 
ounce*  avoirdupois.  The  stone,  in  both  places,  consists 
of  sixteen  pounds ;  so  that  a  stone  of  butter  at  Aberdeen 
is  precisely  .equal  to  two  stones  English  of  fourteen  pounds 
each  avoirdupois:  but  as  no  difference  takes  place  be- 
tween the  same  denomination  in  the  same  place,  this  in- 
convenience is  easily  overcome.  The  measure  by  which 
grain  is  sold  is  called  a  boll,  which  consists  of  four  firlots ; 
each  firlot  of  oats  a*nd  bear  containing,  according  to  the  al- 
lowed standard  of  the  place,  thirty-four  Scottish  pints. 

The  woollen  manufactory  was,  for  upwards  of  a  cen-  WooDea 
tnry,  a  kind  of  staple  in  Aberdeenshire,  but  it  has  been  turd, 
subject  to  many  vicissitudes.     About  the  beginning  of  the 
late  century,  sheep  were  more  generally  kept  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  county  than  at  present,  and  every  little  farmer 
took  care  to  have  the  wool  of  his  small  flock  spun  into  a 
kind  of  coarse  yarn  in  his  own  family,  which  was  after* 
wards  woven  by  country  weavers,  and  sold  at  the  mar- 
kets to  pedlars,  who  distributed  it  over  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land.    A  taste  for  finery  banished  this  manufacture,  and 
in  its  stead  the  women  fell  into  the  habit  of  spinning  wors- 
ted yarn,  and  knitting  it  into  hosiery,  chiefly  for  foreign 
sale.     The  quantity  of  wool  required  to  furnish  materials 
for  this  manufacture,  and  the  fineness  of  its  quality,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  it  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible, 
made  it  necessary  to   abandon  the   wool  of  the  native 
sheep,    and   to   procure  sorted  wool  of  a  proper  kind 
in  its  place,  as  thus  they  had  no  refuse.     The  demand 
for  the  wool  of  the  native  sheep  being  thus  lessened, 
concurring  with  other  causes,  made  this  species  of  stock 
to  be  gradually  diminished,  and  the  whole  of  the  wool 
manufactured  into  hose  came  at  last  to  be  imported  from 
England*    It  became  also  a  business  to  have  the  wool 
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Woollen  combed :  it  was  then  given  out  by  weight  to  the  womti, 
M-mofac-  °  , 

ii,r,-..     in  every  corner  of  the  country,  who  returned  it  to  the 

•        merchant,  st  a  stated  time,  in  wrought  hose,  which  he  if. 
lerwards  caused  to  be  properly  dressed  and  prepared  for 
the  market.     In  this  way  the  manufacture  spread  wide 
throughout  the  whole  county,  and  became  an  object  of 
great  importance.     Many  master-manufacturers  thus  ar. 
quired  great  wealth  ;  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  ibes 
brought  into  the  country.     Women  of  all  ages  were  sea 
every  where,  walking   from  place  to  place,    busily  em- 
ployed knitting,  for  which  they  gave  up  all  Other  employ- 
ments j  and  even  boys  and  men  often  engaged  in  thai  ef- 
feminate work,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  ein- 
ed  a  moderate  subsistence.     But  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, from  a  change  in  the  taste  of  the  consumers,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  stocking  frame,  has  been  for  some 
time  past  on  the  decline  -,  and  it  is  probable  thlt,  within 
a  few  years,  it  will  be  totally  abandoned.     The  printing 
of  cotton  cloths,  which  has  been  lately  introduced  b  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  upon  a  targe  sole,  pntAt 
spinning  of  cotton  wool  by  machinery,  tod  mntakg  it  bd- 
der  varions  fabrics,  bids  fair  to  supply  its  place, 
Ckttaws.        This  county,  considered  as  an  improving  district,  hurtwi 
reason,  along  with  all  other  counties  in  Scodaud  that  sre 
remote  from  great  cities,  to  complain  of  the  operation  of  the 
salt  laws,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  rendered  nap* 
siMe  to  obtain  a  market  for  the  cattle  that  may  have  lea 
fattened  upon  their  improving  pastures,  or  by  the  produce 
of  their  agriculture.     At  present  they  may  be  said  to 
have  no  market  except  for  lean  cattle ;  and  when  s  de- 
mand for  this  denomination  of  stock  is  interrupted,  thry 
i  are  subjected  to  great  distress,  not  only  by  being  thus  depri- 
ved of  the  resources  on  which  they  depended  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rents,  but  still  more,  by  being  under  tte 
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necessity  of  keeping  on  band  m  greater  number  of  beasts  MtLsw* 
than  their  regular  supply  of  food  can  support.  The  dis- 
tress to  which  Highland  farmers  are  thus  occasionally  sub- 
jected is  very  great,  and  the  loss  they  then  sustain  by  death 
of  cattle  is  enormous.  Had  they  a  market  at  home  for 
such  pf  their  cattle  as  are  fat,  this  inconvenience  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  done  away.  By  the  restrictions  at  pee* 
aent  existing,  which  prevent  the  importation  of  rock-sah, 
the  exportation  of  butchers  meat  is  also  in  a  great  measure 
prevented*  While  the  salt  laws  continue  in  their  present 
stale  in  Britain,  no  beef  can  be  salted  here  for  ships  pro- 
visions but  at  an  expence  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  more  than 
beef  in  Ireland  could  be  afforded  for,  though,  when  sold 
fresh,  die  price  of  beef  in  both  countries  is  the  same. 
The  Irish  have  thus  a  decided  monopoly  with  regard  to 
Mi  important  article  of  produce. 


■eofthe  Proceeding  westward  along  the  shore  of  the  Many 
Frith,  the  next  county  is  Banff.  A  part  of  it  was  one* 
included  in  the  ancient  province  of  Moray,  which  is  now 
distributed  among  the  three  counties  of  Banff  on  the  cut, 
the  shire  of  Elgin,  or  Moray  properly  so  called,  is 
the  centre,  and  Nairnshire  on  the  west.  These  extend  »• 
long  the  Moray  Frith,  upon  which  they  look  down  to- 
wards  the  north,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Lothian* 
look,  down  upon  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  but  with  this  impor- 
tant difference,  that  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mo- 
ray Frith,  instead  of  having  in  their  front,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, a  cultivated  coast,  have  only  a  vast  ocean,  ova 
which  the  winds  of  the  northern  regions  sweep  without 
obstruction.  All  the  ancient  writers  who  have  described 
the  appearance  of  Scotland,  apeak  of  the  fine  province 
of  Moray,  including  a  great  part  of  Banffshire,  together 
with  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  already  mentioaed, 
as  the  garden  or  the  granary  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  two  centuries  ago  it  was  common  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Airshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  then  grazing  counties,  to 
come  to  Leith  to  purchase  corn  or  meal  imported  from 
the  Moray  Frith.  Time,  however,  changes  most  thing). 
Either,  which  is  very  unlikely,  this  territory  is  lest  cul- 
tivated than  formerly ;  or  rather,  agricultural  improve- 
ments beginning  at  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  proceeding 
there  during  the  last  forty  years  with  prodigious  rapidity, 
have  rendered  the  territory  on  the  Forth,  the  Tweed,  the 
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ind  the  Tay,  greatly  superior  in  fertility  to  this****  *• 

by  which  it  was  formerly  surpassed. 

:ounty  of  Banff  is  irregular  in  its  form  ;  as  a  nar* 

t  of  it,  advancing  eastward  along  the  shore,  inter- 

stween  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Moray 

ind  on  the  eastern  side  of  Aberdeenshire,  on  tho 

t,  the  parish  of  St  Fergus,  immediately  to  the 

rd  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ugie,  belongs  politically 

shire.     In  other  respects  the  form  of  this  county 

bly  regular,  stretching  from  the  Moray  Frith,  on 

ti,  in  a  south-westerly  direction  upwards,  to  tho 

:  Mar  and  the  heads  of  the  Dee  and  Don  in  A- 

ihire.     This,  which  may  be  considered,  in  a  geo- 

il  point  of  view,  as  forming  the  regular  county  of 

;  situated  within  58°  of  north  latitude,  and  ex* 

>m  Banff  to  Gairmouth,  along  the  south  shore  of 

ray  Frith,  its  northern  boundary,  about  twenty- 

gltsh  miles.   The  length  from  the  Bay  of  Cullen, 

ith-west  direction,  to  Loch  Avon,   its  southern 

y,  is  fifty  miles.     It  preserves  an  average  length 

r  twenty  miles,  till  within  five  miles  of  that  lake, 

;  is  suddenly  compressed  into  a  breadth  of  little 

in  three  miles;  making  in  all  a  superficies  of  10  J  5 

niles,  that  is,  649,600  English  acres,  or  516,035 

acres* 

vhole,  except  the  tract  along  the  sea. shore,  may 

properly  described  as  a  hilly  mountainous  coun- 

rspersed  with  a  great  many  fertile  valleys,  well 

to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  grass.     The  hills 

er  covered  with  heath  or  moss,  affording  little 

,  while,  from  their  bleak  and  barren  aspect,  they 

ery  gloomy  and  unpleasant  appearance. 

table  land,  which  bean  but  a  unall  proportion  to 

%  I  es  on  the  sides,  and  towards  the  bottoms,  of  tho 

IV,  f( 


tttt*  higher  hills,  or  on  the  sides  of  those  valleys  through 
which  the  waters  have  their  courses,  or  on  the  narrow  le- 
vel plains  on  the  banks  of  these  waters.  In  several  of 
liesc  valleys,  where  cultivation  has  hitherto  been  found 
impracticable,  there  is  abundance  of  line  heathy  pasture, 
on  which  young  cattle  are  reared  to  great  advantage ;  the 
grounds  being  in  general  well  sheltered  by  natural  woods 
of  oak,  birch,  alder,  &c. 

The  river  Spey,  to  a  considerable  distance,  forms  the 
orth-westem  boundary  of  this  county  ;  but  it  may  be 
tore  properly  considered  as  a  river  belonging  to  Invcr- 
.ess-shire,  as  its  source  and  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
s  within  or  in  contact  with  that  couniy.     The  source 
F  Spey  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  [he 
eh  run  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Dundee; 
1  it  interlocks  with  the  waters  which  run   into  the  Lo- 
e,  and  proceed  towards  the  Atlantic  at  Fort  William, 
mat  tract  of  territory,    therefore,   which    receives   the 
names  of  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  Athol,  and  Breemar,  must 
be  considers*!  as  (he  most  elevated  in  this  part  of  the 
island ;  as  the  rivers  Sow  from  it  in  all  directions,  under 
the  names  of  the  Dee,  the  Tay,  the  Locbie,  and  the 
Spey.     The  Spey  rites  in  the  mountains  between  Loch* 
aber  and  Badenoch  in  Inverness- shire  ;  and,  after  running 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  about  ninety  miles,  falls 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  this 
county,  at  Gairmoutb,  situated  on  Spey  bay. 
Ann.         The  water  of  Avon  has  its  source  from  the  lake  of  tbtt 
name  on  the  borders  of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  In- 
verness ;  and  being  joined  in  its  progress  by  the  water  of 
Lovat,  falls  into  the  Spey  at  Balkndalloch,  after  a  course 
of  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 
FuWch.      'I ,ie  water  of  Fiddich  has  its.  rise  in  the  hills  of  Glen- 
fiddicb  and  Str athdon  ;  and,  after  a  course  of  some  nulo> 
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is  joined  by  the  water  of  Dullan,  and  both  fall  into  the   Wttm. 
Spey  about  two  miles  above  Arntullie. 

The  river  Doveran  has  already  been  mentioned  as  ta-Dovenn, 
king  its  rise  in  Aberdeenshire*  It  receives  in  this  coun-  & 
tj  the  waters  of  Callrack  and  Blackwater,  which  issue 
from  the  hills  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  territory 
of  this  county.  The  lands  on  their  banks  being  better 
sheltered,  and  consequently  more  fertile,  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  these  waters  which  merits  conside- 
ration here.  The  Doveran  is  not  navigable,  nor  does  it 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  harbour  of  Banff,  nor 
to  the  port  of  Macduff  on  the  southern  banks ;  yet  it  is 
of  importance  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  salmon  fish* 
ings. 

There  are  many  other  small  rivulets  which  fall  into 
the  Frith  at  different  places  along  the  coast.  These  serve 
to  turn  the  machinery  of  the  corn* mills  erected  upon 
them,  and  also  the  machinery  necessary  for  carrying  on 
different  branches  of  manufactures  established  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  particularly  at  Banff,  Boyndie,  Portsoy, 
and  Cullen. 

The  county  contains  many  lofty  mountains,  such  as 
Bellrinnes,  rising  •  2600  feet,  and  Knockhill,  which  is 
2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Taking  a  view  of  the  whole  district,  the  soil  may  beS*** 
described  as  of  three  qualities :  That  of  the  plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  waters,  where  it  has  not  been  mixed  with 
sand  by  the  washings  of  the  streams,  is  a  stiff  deep  clay ; 
on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  it  is  a  deep  black  loam  on  a 
bed  of  rock,  generally  limestone  ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  where  culti- 
vation has  taken  place,  the  soil  is  either  the  same  as  last 
described,  or  a  mixture  of  moss  and  gravel  on  a  red  tilly 
bottom ;  and  is,  as  maybe  supposed,  very  jretenti ve  of  water. 

Ff2 


height  of  many  of  the  mountains,  this  district  is  often  sub- 
jecled  to  all  the  evils  of  a  cold  and  rainy  climate.  The 
harvests  arc  often  interrupted  and  precarious;  and  if  no! 
completed  before  the  end  of  October,  the  crops  in  the  in. 
terior  and  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  are  for  tin 
most  part  damaged  by  rains,  which  about  thai  season  oft- 
en set  in  for  weeks  together,  and  are  frequently  succeeded, 
without  any  interval  of  good  weather,  by  frost  and  d«p 
falls  of  snow,  which  often  suspend  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry for  many  of  the  winter  months.  From  this  ac- 
count, however,  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  from  Duff 
s  to  Forglen  and  Kinnairdy,  a  tract  of  about  twelws 
miles  along  the  river  side,  and  from  Banff  to  Gordon 
Castle,  including  the  districts  of  Boyne  and  Enzie,  o 
be  excepted  ;  being  nearly  equal  to  the  climate  of  Mom, 
and  greatly  surpassing  the  most  part  of  that  county  in  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  the  improvements  of  its  agriculture, 
and  the  richness  of  its  productions. 
Principal  In  this  district  there  are  three    proprietors,   each  of 

proprietor*  whose  estalcs  h^g.  amount  to  from  L.100Q  to  L.I 2,000. 
There  are  eight  other  who  possess  from  L.eoo  toL.iooo, 
and  the  remainder  is  shared  in  small  estates  from  L.3Q0 
to  L.400  of  yearly  rent.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  Earl  of 
Fin'ater,  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Lord  Banff",  have  magnificent 
seats  in  this  county  ;  but  few  proprietors  reside  in  it 
above  a  few  months  in  the  year.  Though  there  arc  many 
farms  in  this  district  which  contain  from  100  to  200  acres 
of  arable  land,  yet  the  general  extent  of  (hem  may  be  ra- 
ted at  from  forty  to  sixty  arable  acres.  The  remainder  ii 
either  occupied  by  tenants  who  possess  from  five  tn  fif- 
teen or  twenty  acres,  or  in  small  lots  by  the  inhabitant! 
of  the  different  towns  and  villages. 

Improvements  were  first  attempted  to  be  introduttd 
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into  this  county,  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  by  Ajrricul. 
the  late  Earl  of  Finlater.  He  brought  an  overseer  from  v  „  * 
England,  and  improved  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Banff,  in  a  manner  totally  unknown  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  introdaced  the  turnip  husbandry,  and  grant- 
ed leases  of  •considerable  endurance,  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  should  inclose  the  lands  within  a  certain  period ; 
and  that  they  should  sow  grass  seeds  and  summer  fallow 
to  «i  certain  extent  within  the  first  five  years  of  their  lea- 
ses, whereby  to  learn  the  benefit  resulting  from  these 
practices. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  climate,  it  ibl*  CroP»  rear- 
lows  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  must  be  limited  to  the 
vicinity  t>f  the  sea-coast ;  but  even  there,  owing  to  the  Grain, 
lateness  of  the  harvest  and  the  quantities  of  rain  which 
usually  fall  in  autumn,  the  number  of  acres  in  wheat  i«  in* 
considerable  in  proportion  to  the  other  crops.  It  is  sown 
fefter  fallow,  potatoes,  or  grass.  Oats  are  here  considered 
as  the  staple  grain,  and  cultivated  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  any  other  species ;  oatmeal  being  still  the  ge- 
neral food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  which  also  the  te- 
nants principally  depend  for  payment  of  a  considerable 
part  of  their  rents.  Oats  are  sown  after  grass,  barley, 
turnips,  peas,  wheat,  and  sometimes  {after  oats.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  either  in  autumn  or  in  the  spring  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  and  about  four  firlots  Linlith- 
gow measure  is  sown  on  each  acre ;  and'  the  returns  are 
from  six  to  seven  bolls  the  acre,  though  often  in  favour- 
able seasons  considerably  more  on  such  farms  as  are  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Several  species  of  early  oats 
were  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  spring  1783,. 
when  many  of  the  public-spirited  proprietors,  particu- 
larly the  Earl  of  Fife,  sensible  of  the  great  risk  of  sow-' 
ing  the  damaged  grain  of  the  preceding  crop,  imported 
veryeonaiderable  quantities  for  the  accommodation  of  hi*' 
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AgHcul-  tenants.     Since  that  time  great  attention  has  been  be- 
-    v  ■-  stowed  upon  sowing  a  kind  called  early  oat!,  which  ripen 
about  a  fortnight  sooner  than  those  commonly  sown  in 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Moray. 

Barley  was,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  sy*. 
tern  of  husbandry,  considered  =s  the  most  valuable  crop, 
and  was  cultivated  in  much  greater  quantities  than  atij 
other  kind  of  grain  except  oats;  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  turnips  and  sown  grass,  and  since  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  stock  have  become  objects  of  great  im- 
port:nce,  the  quantity  of  barley  annually  sold  has  deem. 
sed,  though  the  returns  by  the  acre  are  much  more  abun- 
dant.    This  crop  ts  sown  after  oats,  peas,  or  turnip. 

Peas  .'i.iii  beans  are  not  cultivated  in  great  quantities 
here,  and  very  seldom  together.  In  the  interior  and 
more  remote  parts  of  the  district,  beans  will  not  come  tu 
maturity.     They  succeed  wheat  or  oats. 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  came  into  general  practice 
about  fifty  'years  ago.  They  are  now  raised  in  conside- 
rable quantities  on  every  farm ;  and  the  poorest  trades- 
man and  labourer,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  farmers, 
raise  a  sufficiency  for  the  use  of  their  families.  Tbe 
white  kidney  kind  is  chiefly  cultivated  here.  They  sit 
now  generally  planted  on  land  prepared  by  the  plough, 
and  drilled  and  horse-hoed  like  other  green  crops.  The 
general  introduction  of  potatoes,  as  a  crop  in  the  opes  field, 
is  without  doubt  tbe  most  important  improvement  tus- 
grkulture  that  ever  found  its  way  into  this  kingdom ;  par- 
ticularly to  the  more  northerly  parts  of  it,  where  tbe 
crops  of  grain  are  often  injured  by  tbe  lateness  of  tbe 
harvests,  and  where  they  are  now  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  people.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  the  la'te  Earl  of  Finlater  was  the  first  woo 
introduced  the  turnip  husbandry  into  this  part  of  the 
country;  although   the  crop  is  now  common  on  almost 
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every  farm,  it  is  not,  however,  cultivated  to  so  great  tn  ex-  Agricul- 
tent  as  it  ought  to  be.     The  land  is  ploughed  three  times,  ■    w  .^ 
and  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  from  eighteen  inches  to 
three  feet  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  from  the  10th 
to  the  25th  of  June  is  the  ordinary,  seed  time.     The  crop 
is  consumed  partly  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher,  and 
partly  by  the  milk  cows  and  young  cattle. 
.  Flax  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  to  advantage.     It  is  partly  manufactured  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  much  the  greater  quantity  is. 
manufactured  for  exportation. 

The  same   implements  of  husbandry  are  used  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  the   country  ;   and,   in  particular, 
small   carts  have   supplanted  the  creels  or  baskets  of 
twigs,  fixed  on  each  side  of  a  horse,  in  which  manure, 
peats,  and  other  heavy  articles,  were  formerly  carried. 
Formerly  farmers  lived  together  in  clusters,  so  as  to  form 
small  villages,  and  possessed  their  farms  in  runrig  or  al- 
ternate patches,,  that  they  might  be  the  more  interested  Farm* 
in  the  defence  of  the  whole  against  invaders  from  the       "***" 
mountains ;  but  this  custom  is  now  gone  out  of  use.    On 
those  estates  where  the  size  of  farms  has  been  enlarged, 
the  dwelling-houses  of  the  tenants  form  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance.    The  dwelling-house  consists  of  two  stories, 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  covered  with  slate,  and  neatly  and 
commodiously  finished  within.    The  offices,  which  gene- 
rally form  three  sides  of  a  square,  are  also  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  either  covered  with  slate,  tile,  or  a  substan- 
tial thatch  of  straw. 

The  habitations  of  the  poorer  tenants,  mechanics,  and 
labourers,  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  constructed 
in  a  much  superior  manner  to  those  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces in  any  other  county  north  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains. They  are  generally  built  of  stone  and  clay,  and 
pointed  or  harled  with  lime,  and  properly  thatched  with 
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Agricul-  straw.'  The  only  improvement  lhat  has  recently  taken  plioS 
is  a  small  window  or  two,  wiili  panes  of  glass  in  place  of 
an  aperture,  which  was  formerly  shut  by  a  board. 

Gutle.  Though  this  district  has  been  long  famous  for  the  best 
and  largest  breed  of  black  cattle  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
yet  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  before  the 
prat-lite  of  ploughing  with  horses  became  common,  could 
not  tend  to  increase  their  value  in  respect  to  figure  01  silt. 
The  increased  demand  for  this  species  of  stock,  and  conse- 
quent high  prices,  induced  the  intelligent  farmers  to  pay 
move  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed ;  aiulot 
late  years  some  of  the  most  respectable  proprietors,  parti- 
cularly the  Ea/lofFife,  and  General  Grant  ot  Bailai.oil- 
locli,  have  spared  no  expencc  in  introducing,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  valuable  breed  of  bulls  and  cows  from  Eng- 
land and  Guernsey,  as  well  as  from  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and 
other  pans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Oxen  are  still 
used  in  the  plough  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county  j  but 
in  larger  farms  horses  are  preferred :  and  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  sown  grass,  nil  torts  of 
stock  are  now  well  fed. 

fiwine.  Swine  are  reared,  in  considerable  numbers,  at  all  the 
■  mills  and  distilleries  in  the  district,  and  a  few  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  farm-yards  of  the  principal  tenants ;  bnt  u 
pork  and  bacon  arc  by  no  means  the  favourite  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  utter  aversion  of  not  a  few,  the  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  them  is  very  limited.  Bnt  for  many 
years  bygone,  butchers  from  Aberdeen  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  coming  into  the  county  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  all  they  can  find  fit  for  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  herds  of  two  or  three 
hundred  carried  off  at  a  time. 

From  the  present  appearance  of  the  country,  it  is  certiui 
that  about  fifty  years  ago  it  was  in  general  very  destitute 
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of  wood.  About  that  time  the  spirit  for  planting  seem*  Wooda. 
to  have  been  introduced ;  but  though  there  are  n<pw  a  great 
many  extensive  plantations  along  the  coast,  particularly 
around  the  family  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  the 
Earls  of  Fife  and  Finlater,  and  also  several  considerable 
tracts  of  planting  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
shelter  the  arable  lands  so  as  to  improve  the  climate.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  carry  on  this  mode  of  improve- 
ment to  any  extent,  unless  the  lands  were  classed  together 
into  regular  farms,  and  inclosed  and  subdivided.  Were 
this  done,  and  belts  and  clumps  of  trees  planted  in  proper 
situations,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  climate 
would  in  time  be  thereby  much  improved.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  tenants  to  preserve  such  plantations  from 
any  damage  by  their  cattle,  it  might  be  proper  to  follow 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Findlater  with  seve- 
ral of  his  tenants,  of  giving  them,  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  every  third  tree  (or  the  value  in  money)  which  had 
been  planted  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.  Interest 
is  the  tie  which  has  the  surest  hold  of  mankind ;  and  a 
compact  on  this  principle,  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
is  much  more  likely  to  secure  the  preservation  of  trees 
than  any  other  measure  that  can  be  adopted. 

In  the  remote  parts  of  the  district  there  are  considerable' 
tracts  of  natural  wood,  consisting  of  oak,  alder,  birch,  &c. 
on  the  side  of  almost  every  rivulet,  particularly  on  the 
feanks  of  the  waters  of  Avon,  Lovat,  Ftddich,  and  Dull  an, 
•f  which  many  of  the  instruments  of  husbandry  used  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  constructed.  There  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Scottish  fir  arrived  to  such  an  age 
as  to  be  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  and  therefore  a  great  part 
of  the  country  is  still  supplied  with  wood  which  is  floated 
down  from  the  forests  of  Strathspey.    The  period,  how- 


a  strong  impregnation,  apparently  with  some  nentral 
tt,  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  analysed.     la  the 

rish  of  Keith  several  chalybeate  springs  arc  found.  The 

11  of  Boyndie,  near  Banff,  is  also  a  chalybeate,  which  it 
..-en  frequented;  especially  by  the  country  people.  A 
;reat  part  of  the  coast  is  extremely  bold,  forming  in  many 
places  a  stupendous  from  of  rock,  to  the  height  of  200  or 
(00  feet.     Iu  the  parish  of  Gaurie  three  curiosities  upon 

e  coast  are  exii-bited  to  travellers  :  1st,  A  perpendico- 
ar  rock,  of  very  great  extent,  full  of  shelves,  and  possessed 
by  thousands  of  birds  called  kitty  wakes.  Their  arrive  in 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  leave  it  again  towards  the 
cod  of  August,  after  they  have  brought  forth  their  young. 

me  people  are  fond  of  eating  the  yoBng  kritici ;  but  the 
tooting  of  them  is  a  favourite  diversion  every  year.  The 
season  for  this  is  commonly  the  last  week  of  July.  Whi- 
ther these  birds  go  in  winter  is  uot  known  ;  most  proba- 
bly it  is  to  tome  place  do.thie  coast  of  .Norway*  ftfly,  A 
cave,  or  rather  den,  about  fifty  feet,  deep,  sixty  long,  and 
forty  broad ;  from  which  there  is  a  subterraneous  passage 
to  the  sea,  about  eighty  yards  long, ;  through  which  the 
waves  are  driven  with  great  violence  in  ft  northerly  storm, 
and  occasion  a  smoke  to  ascend  from  *he  4e>.  Hence  it 
has  got  the  name  of  Hell's  Lurab,  i.  t.  iHeJJ's  Chimney 
3d,  Another  subterraneous  passage,  through  a  peninsula  of 
about  150  yards  long  from  sea  to  sea,  through  which  a  man 
can  with  difficulty  creep,  At  the  norths  end  o/  this  nar- 
row passage  is  a  cave,  about  twenty  feet  high,  thirty  broad, 
and  150  long,  containing  not  less  than  00,000  cubic  feet- 
The  whole  is  supported,  by  immense  column*  of  rock,  ii 
exceedingly  grand,  and  has  a  wonderfully  fine  effect  after 
a  person  has  crept  through  the  narrow  passage. 

This  county  contains  two  royal  boroughs,  Banff  ud 
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en.     fianff,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a-*  Boragh* 
ably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  steep  declivity  at  Ban£ 
nouth  of  the  river  Doveran.   According  to  tradition, 
is  founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore  in  1163.    It  was  e- 
d  into  a  royal  borough,  and  endowed  with  the  same 
ileges  as  Aberdeen,  in  virtue  of  a  charter  from  Robert 
Second,  dated  October  7th,  1312.     It  now  gives  the 
of  baron  to  the  Ogilvie  family.     It  has  several  very 
built  streets,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  fashionable 
i  north  of  Aberdeen.     The  harbour  is  very  bad,  ow- 
to  the  continual  shifting  of  the  sand  banks  at  the 
th  of  the  river.     Manufactories  of  thread,  cotton,,  and 
kings,  are  carried  on  to  considerable  extent  -r  and  great 
itities  of  salmon  are  annually  exported.     The  town  is 
emed  by  a  council  of  seventeen,  including  a  provost 
four  bailies.    Its  annual  revenue  amounts  to  upwards 
4.300.     It  has  a  beautiful  and  elegant  church,  and  is 
lished  with  good  seminaries  for  education.  In  its  neigh- 
rhood  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the 
;r. 

Mullen  was  formerly  a  constabulary,  of  which  the  EarlCnllcn. 
Finlater  was  hereditary  constable,  and  was  at  that 
e  known  by  the  name  of  Inverculan,  from  its  situation 
he  mouth  of  the  burn  of  Cull  an  or  Cullen,  which,  at 
north  end  of  the  town,  falls  into  the  sea*  The  Earl  of 
later  is  hereditary  preses  or  provost,  and  the  govern- 
nt  of  the  town  is  vested,  under  him,  in  three  bailies,  a 
isurer,  dean  of  guild,  and  thirteen  counsellors.  With  • 
mall  exception,  Lord  Findlater  is  proprietor  of  the 
ole  town.  The  houses  are  in  general  mean  and  ill 
It,  and  the  streets  have  an  irregular  and  dirty  appear- 
:e.  Notwithstanding  its  situation  on  the  sea-coast,  no 
isel  can  venture  to  take  in  or  deliver  a  cargo  for  want 
a  harbour,  which  a  few  hundred  pounds  would  erect, 


vili»j»*  and  render  tolerably  secure.  The  want  of  water  ii  also  * 
great  disadvantage  to  the  place,  there  being  only  one  good 
spring  in  [he  whole  parish.  There  is  a  considerable  ma- 
nufacture of  linen  and  damask  established,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fmlater. 
Near  the  town  of  Cullen  is  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
castle,  on  a  small  eminence,  called  the  Castlehill,  ov«- 
hanging  (he  sea  :  and  the  ruins  of  a  house  are  still  shewn, 
where  it  is  said  Elizabeth,  queen  of  King  Robert  Bra*, 
died. 

i'* ■■■■•)■■  Portsoy  is  a  consider  sea-port,  in  the  parish  of  l'u:. 
dyce,  about  six  miles  from  Cullen,  and  seven  from  Banff. 
It  is  situated  on  a  point  of  tnd  projecting  into  the  Moray 
Frith,  which  forms  as  irbour  for  vessels  of  consider- 

able size.    Besides  sen  >ut  a  number  of  vessels  to  the 

fishing,  it  carries  on  a  e  table  manufacture  of  thread 

and  fine  linens  for  the  m  and  Nottingham  markers. 

Macduff.  Macduff  is  also  a  considerable  village  on  the  coast,  in 
the  parish  of  Gamrte.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  by  whose  exertions  it  his  attained  to  its  pretext 
magnitude.  Previous  to  the  year  1732,  it  4qtOHta|  rf  a 
few  fishermen!  houses,  with  a  small  sandy-  creek  far  tsar 
boats ;  whereas  it  now  consists  of  several  writ  hid  rat 
streets.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  an  *e  Many 
Frith.     The  Earl  of  Fife  has  expended'  trpootrt  abooi 

-  L.6000.  Several  vessels  belong  to  it,  which  axe  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  As  it  is  far  from  the  parish  efcareb, 

-  the  Earl  of  Fife,  for  the  accommodation  of  die  afeasi- 
tants,  has  erected  a  ehspel  of  ease  at  MedBoff,  sad  grra 
a  salary  to  a  clergyman  settled  there.  On  the  coast  of  this 
county  are  also  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  little  inn- 
ing villages  of  trifling  extent.  Many  sorts  of  fish  art 
caught  on  the  coast:  ling,  cod,  tusk,  haddock,  betides  dog, 
whiting,  mackerel,  holybnt  turbot,  cat,  and  flomtdcfi  <& 
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-virions  kinds ;  lobsters,  crabs,  clams,  lampits,  and  peri-  Villages. 
crinkles.  The  principal  market  for  the  first  four  kinds  is 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Scotland.  Large  shoals  of  her* 
rings  sometimes  come  upon  the  coast ;  and  considerable 
numbers  of  seals,  porpoises,  and  sometimes  whales  and 
sharks,  are  seen.  The  course  or  current  of  the  tides  is 
from  half  tide  to  half  tide.  The  only  dangerous  rocks  are 
the  Skairs  of  Caurfey.  The  fishers  direct  their  course  bj 
the  hills  of  Dura  and  Knockhill.  * 

Fochabers  and  Keith  are  the  only  inland  villages  of  im-  Fochabers, 
portance.  Fochabers  stands,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county,  on  the  river  Spey.  Formerly  the  town  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gordon  Castle,  but  was  lately  re- 
moved about  a  mile  south  to  a  rising  ground,  and  built 
on  a  neat  plan,  having  a  square  in  the  centre,  and  streets 
entering  it  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  a  borough  of 
fearony,  governed  by  a  baron  bailie  appointed  by  the 
"Duke  of  Gordon,  who  is  superior.  It  is  very  thriving, 
and  is  yearly  increasing  in  size.  Keith,  or  rather  then^g^ 
£Te*w  Town  of  Keith,  was  begun  to  be  erected,  in  1750,  on 
a  barren  moor  by  the  late  Earl  of  Finlater ;  it  is  a  neat  and 
thriving  manufacturing  town,  with  weekly  markets  and 
xvell  attended  annual  fairs.  The  parish  school  of  Keith 
lias  been  long  famous  as  an  initiating  seminary  for  young 
lads  intended  for  the  university,  owing  to  the  attention  of 
the  proprietors  in  procuring  able  teachers  to  fill  that  im- 
portant office.  . 

Manufactures  of  different  sorts  are  making  some  pro*  Manufct* 
gress  in  this  district.  Independent  of  the  linen  cloth  manu*turi>v 
aufactured  by  families  for  their  own  consumption,  up* 
Xarards  of  150,000  yards  have  been  stamped  for  sale  in  the 
village  of  Keith  only  ;  and  there  are  several  bleachfields 
in  the  county.  Besides  a  very  great  quantity  of  linen 
yarn  exported  over  land  to  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Pais* 
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Aatiqaitiefclcy,  then  have  in  seven  years  been  shipped  from  Baof, 
Portsoy,  and  Macduff,  710,000  spindles  of  linen  yam, 
507,108  pounds  weight  of  white  and  coloured  threads, 
5755  dozen  pairs  of  thread  and  worsted  stockings,  and 
725  dozen  pairs  of  leather  shoes.  The  linen  yarn  and 
thread  is  made  partly  of  flax  imported  from  Holland,  and 
partly  of  flax  the  growth  pf  the  district.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  spinning  of  linen  yarn  is  a  very  mise- 
rable employment,  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  im- 
ported from  Hamburgh.  There  have  been  exported  from 
this  county,  of  fish,  within  the  same  period,  429,511 
dried  cod  and  ling,  366  barrels  of  salted  cod,  15,800  dried 
skate,  and  148,700  dried  haddocks  ;  all  which  are  dispo- 
sed of  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Scotland.  The  exports  of 
salmon,  in  the  same  period,  from  that  part  of  this  coast  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  customhouse  of  Aberdeen,  but 
in  which  the  fishings  on  the  Spey  are  not  included,  bate 
been  2630  barrels  salted,  and  50,905  kits  of  fresh  salmon. 
Antiquities.  Some  remains  of  antiquity  worthy  of  notice  are  to  be 
BoyneCa*-  seen  *n  x^'xs  county.  Boyne  Castle  stands  about  aix  miles 
south  of  Cullen.  It  is  romanticly  situated  gn  a  high  ptr- 
pendicular  rock  on  the  south  sid<  of  a  deep  gloomy  ra- 
vine or  glen,  through  which  runs  the  river.  The  bank* 
are  wooded  quite  to  the  water's  edge. 

This  was  the  baronial  castle  of  the  district  called  the 
Bovne,  and  anciently  the  icsidence  of  the  family  of 
the  Ocjilvies,  ancestors  of  the  present  proprietor  Lord 
Finlater.  The  buildiug  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  large,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  long  tenable  a- 
gainst  besiegers  ;  being  commanded  on  the  south  side  bra 
hill  which  runs  quite  to  its  walls,  looking  down  into  if. 
The  c  sth  was  in  figure  a  rectangular  .aitdlelogram ;  its 
angles  flanked  by  round  towers.  The  grand  entiancc 
was  on  the  south  side,  over  a  *  rawbridge,  aiid  through  i 
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gate,  defended  also  by  two  round  towers.    It  is  now  quite  Antiquities. 
a  ruin. 

The  Castle  of  Inchdreur,  in  this  county,  is  situated  at  atncbdra* 

.  Castle, 

small  distance  from  the  sea  ;  and  by  the  style  of  its  ar- 
chitecture seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of 
King  James  the  Fourth  or  Fifth.  Some  towers  and  other 
buildings  remain  tolerably  entire,  which  demonstrate  it  to 
be  a  place  of  considerable  magnitude. 

There  is  a  triple  fosse  and  rampart  on  the  sides  and  Hill  of 
top  of  the  hill  of  Durn,  which  seem  to  have  quite  sur- 
rounded it.  The  highest,  which  includes  the  large  plain 
mi  the  top  of  the  bill,  seems  to  have  been  strong,  with  a 
itone  rampart  or  wall,  especially  at  the  entry  or  most  ac- 
cessible  part,  where  it  joins  the  hill  of  Fordyce.  It  com* 
mauds  an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  pro- 
bably was  used  as  a  retreat  for  the  people,  their  families, 
and  cattle,  on  invasions  of  the  Danes  from  the  sea,  or  of 
the  wild  Highlanders.  Near  the  coast  are  various  cairns 
M*  heaps  of  stones,  which,  upon  being  opened,  have  uni- 
formly been  found  to  contain  skeletons,  stone  coffins,  and 
rther  memorials  of  the  dead.  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
Danes  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  burn  of  Cullen.  King 
[ndulfus  came  up,  beat  them,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
Bmbark,  but  was  slain  at  ihgeod*  of  the  engagement,  in  a 
corner  of  a  wood,  where  he  Yell  in  with  an  unbroken  party 
»f  the  Danes.  It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the 
battle  was  fought  in  the  parish  of  Fordyce  or  in  that  of 
Ruthven,  on  the  west  of  Cullen,  where  remains  a  heap  of 
stones  called  the  king's  cairn,  in  the  midst  of  Lord  Finla- 
ter's  plantations,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cullen  House ;  at 
which  place,  according  to  some,  Indulfus  fell.  The  ac- 
counts given  of  it  by  Buchannan,  and  Abercrombie  in  his 
Martial  Atchievements,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient 
situation  of  the  country  :  Thai  the  king  having  prevented 
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Ai«;.]'.iiti€j  iht  Danes  from  landing  at  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  Tay, 
and  Aberdeen,  upon  being  informed  that  they  had  un«. 
pcctedly  landed  at  Culleu,  hastened  forward  with  his  army, 
attacked  and  totally  routed  them,  and  made  them  fly  -t 
their  ships  ,  but  hearing  that  there  still  remained  a  small 
body  of  them  together  at  the  side  of  a  wood,  he  rashly 
rushed  forward  with  a  handful  of  men  and  attacked  them, 
where  lie  fell,  fighting  valiantly  in  defence  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country. 

Ortlenf  In  the  parish  of  Boharm  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Galvall.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  plain  struc- 
ture of  one  hundred  and  nioetten  by  twenty-  four  feet  within, 
divided  by  an  internal  wall,  so  as  toform  two  halls  on  ihe 
ground-floor;  one  sixly-five,  and  the  other  fifty-four  feet  in 
length.  The  windows  were  only  twenty  inches  wide,  iho' 
the  walls  were  eight  feet  thick,  built  up  in  frames  of  tim- 
ber, for  keeping  in  the  fluid  morrar  which  was  poured  into 
the  dry  stone- wall  when  raised  to  a  certain  height.  The 
front  and  corners  were  neatly  finished  with  freestone  from 
the  quarries  of  DuBus,  It  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Spey,  the  nearest  where  such  stone 
could  have  been  procured.  The  front  and  gables  are  no* 
entirely  broken  down  j  but  within  these  fifty  years  they 
stood  to  the  height  of  several  stories.  About  that  period 
some  silver  spoons  were  found  among  the  rubbish,  baring 
the  handle  round  and  hollow  like  a  pipe,  and  the  concan 
part  or  shell  perfectly  circular.  This  bulky  fabric,  which 
in  the  eastern  front  had  lower  external  accommodations,  * 
the  year  1200  was  denominated  CasttHum  dt  Bnchar*- 
It  then  belonged  to  the  Freskyns  of  Duffus,  by  whom  it 
was  no  doubt  built. 

Balwnr  I"  the  parish  of  Mortlich,  on  the  banks  of  Fiddich,  tit 

**ta,le'  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Balveny  Castle.  Tradition  calk 
the  oldest  part  of  it  a  Pictish  tower.  In  days  of  old  it  sue. 
cessivelj  owned  as  its  masters  the  Cummings,  the  Dtraj- 
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lasses,  and  the  Stuarts  ;  and  after  them,  passing  thro9  several  Antigokic* 
Other  families  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  became  the  property  of  Duff  of  Bracco,  about  the  year 
1687,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife.  In  the 
1446;  there  was  a  Lord  Balveny  of  the  name  of  Douglas. 
In  the  front,  and  over  its  high  and  massy  gate,  which  still 
remains,  is  a  motto  of  the  Stuarts  Ea/ls  of  Athol,  descrip- 
tive of  the  savage  valour  and  unhappy  circumstances  of 
the  times :  "  Furth  Fortvin  and  fill  thi  Fattris."  The 
Castle  of  Auchindune,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  built  on 
a  green  conical  mount  over  the  Fiddich,  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  as  exhibiting  some  specimens  of  excellent  work- 
manship in  Gothic  architecture.  Another  old  building, 
of  inferior  note,  is  to  be  seen  at  Edinglassie.  In  1600, 
the  year  of  the  engagement  on  the  haughs  of  Cromdale, 
some  of  the  Highland  clans,  on  their  march  from  Strath- 
spey, through  Mortlich  to  Strathbogie,  and  in  a  connec- 
tion with  the  public  dissensions  of  the  day,  burnt  this  house ; 
for  which  the  laird,  whose  name  was  Gordon,  took  his  op- 
portunity of  revenge  in  their  return,  a  few  weeks  after,  by 
seizing  eighteen  of  them  at  random,  and  hanging  them  all 
on  the  trees  of  his  garden. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  parish  of  StTmrerrugi* 
Fergus,  which,  though  attached  to  this  county,  as  already 
mentioned,  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Buchan,  in  Aber* 
deenshire,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Inverrugie,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  E-irls  Marischal.  Here  the  Ugie  forms  a 
semicircle  before  the  castle,  and  the  area  of  this  semicircle 
is  terminated  by  Mount  Pleasant,  a  steep  rising  ground  oh 
th'e  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  ..  . , 
but  the  two  courts  are  almost  entire  ;  part  of  them  serves 
as  a  granary,  and  part  is  used  as  a  brewery  for  porter  and 
beer.  Within  a  few  paces  of  the  wall  of  the  north  court 
are  the  remains  of  an  ice-house,  which  perhaps  was  the 
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^i,iiqiiitie<.fir«  in  thi*  country.  On  an  eminence,  north-west  from  ihi 
ensile,  therein  an  artificial  most,  where  ii  is  probable  ihr  an- 
cient proprietors  held  their  courts  for  the  distribution  of  jus- 
licr.  This  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  proprietor* 
ir  lil  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  who  unfortunately 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  1115.  Here  was  bom  the  celebr*. 
tcd  Field  Martha]  Keith,  brother  to  George  last  Earl  Ma- 
tiscWi  As  appears  from  the  parish  register,  he  was  bapti- 
sed loll-  June]  0^(5,  by  the  namesof  James  Francis  Edward. 
He  accompanied  his  bi  r  Earl  Marischal  to  the  battle 
of  Dunblane  or  Sherriu  Uuir,  and  afterwards  went  a- 
broad,  to  seek,  preferment  at  the  Spanish  court ;  but  uoi 
finding  a  quick  promotion  ihere,  he  entered  into  the  Rut. 
uan  service,  and  was  by  Peter  the  Great  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  general  officer.  Ue  afterwards  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Great  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  who  rai- 
sed him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  commanded  the 
king's  armies  sometimes  alone,  and  at  other  times  along 
'With  bis  Majesty,  until  the  fatal  battle  of  Hochkirchco, 
on  the  14th  October  175B.  The  field- marshal,  returning 
from  a  separate  command,  found  that  the  king  had  en- 
camped in  a  very  improper  place,  and  instantly  told  his 
Majesty  that  Daun  would  surprise  them  that  night.  His 
prediction  proved  too  true ;  and  the  fie  Id- marshal,  making 
a  glorious  defence,  was  unfortunately  killed.  He  wit 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Hochkircben  ;  but  the  Kong 
of  Prussia  had  his  corpse  taken  up,  and  sent  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  again  interred  with  the  greatest  military  ho- 
nours. 
£!uff  There  are  some  magnificent  mansions  in  this  coitntj. 

Duff  House,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  its  park,  are  well  known.  The  hou« 
is  a  large  quadrangular  building,  planned  and  executed  bj 
the  late  celebrated  Mr  Adam.     The  architecture  is  *> 
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perb.  The  original  plan,  which  is  truly  magnificent,  may  Country 
be  seen  in  Wolfs  Vitruvius.  Duff  House  contains  seve- 
ral very  elegant  apartments,  in  which  is  a  great  profusion 
of  paintings,  chiefly  portraits.  Among  these  are,  Frances 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  a  full  length,  in  black,  painted  in 
1663  by  Vandyke ;  fine  heads  of  Charles  the  First  and 
his  Queen  $  a  head  of  Duff  of  Corfindac.  There  are  like- 
wise a  few  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  e- 
minent  masters* 

The  library  is  a  spacious  room,  nearly  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building. 
The  books  are  numerous  and  well  selected.  In  a  small  a- 
partmeut  adjoining,'  is  a  cabinet  containing  an  extensive 
collection  of  Roman  and  British  coins,  medals,  &c. 

Lord  Fife's  park  and  surrounding  plantations  measure 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  park  is  bounded 
by  the  two  bridges  of  Banff  and  Alva,  and* contains 
within  its  circuit  a  part  of  two  counties  and  four  parishes. 
The  pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  e- 
legance.  The  walks  are  of  great  extent  and  vnrieiy ; 
•some,  winding  beautifully  along  the  banks  of  the  Dove- 
ran,  and  others  leading  off,  in  different  directions,  to 
wide  and  distant  plantations.  About  three  miles  from 
the  house,  where  the  river  is  considerably  narrowed  by 
the  lofty  and  impending  craigs  of  Alva,  a  majestic  arch 
is  thrown  across,  which  is  highly  picturesque.  On  a 
mount  in  the  park  formerly  stood  a  chapel  belonging  to  a 
convent  of  Carmelites,  and  arbund  was  ground  consecra- 
ted as  a  burying  place.  Here  many  bones  of  the  dead 
were  found,  and  by  the  care  of  Lord  Fife  deposited  in  a 
large  urn,  elevated  on  a  pedestal  'icar  the  mount  Iu  the 
same  ground,  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  river,  his 
Lordship  has  built  an  elegant  mausoleum.  It  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  surrounded  with  shrubbery, 
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Tlic  typrcis  and  the  yem't  funeral  thadt, 

and  forms  a  striking  ornament  to  tlic  park.  The  windows, 
ere  of  painted  glass,  in  casements  of  stone  ;  and  in  froai 
■re  placed  two  beautiful  figures  in  statuary,  cmblematki) 
of  Faith  and  Hope. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  mausoleum,  is  one  of  cu- 
rious sculpture  and  great  antiquity,  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  John  Duff  of  Waldoval,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Fife.  Itwaj 
brought  thither  a  few  years  ago,  together  with  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased,  from  the  family  burying  place  in  the  ame 
of  Cullen.  In  this  monument  is  rudely  sculptured  the  fi- 
gure of  awarrior  in  a  full  coat  of  armour,  with  this  inscrip. 
tion  :  "  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Duf  de  Waldaval.  et  Baldavi, 
Obiit  2  Julii  1404,"  &.C. 

What  is  now  called  the  Castle  of  Banff  i-,  a  plain  mo- 
dern building,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Finlatcr.  its  si- 
tualion  is  uncommonly  pleasing  and  romantic  ;  am!  few 
dwellings  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  charming  ptoi- 
pects.  In  the  castle  are  some  good  paintings  and  prints 
particularly  a  picture  of  the  celebrated  Jameson  by  hii 
own  hand.  He  is  represented  sitting  in  his  painting  cham- 
ber, with  bis  hat  on  and  his  pallet  before  him.  On  the 
walls  of  his  room  seem  carelessly  to  be  hung  several  pro- 
ductions of  his  various  pencil.  In  a  small  adjoining  nous; 
the  father  of  Archbishop  Sharp  resided  >  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  here  that  ambitious  prelate  was  born. 
o.  At  Cullen  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ftnlsur. 
This  family,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  planted  about 
8000  Scottish  acres,  or  at  least  32,000,000  of  trees.  The 
house  is  founded  on  a  rock,  about  fifty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar above  the  bum  of  (Julian,  over  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  eighty-four  feet  wide  and 
sixty-four  feet  high,  making  an  easy  communication  with 
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Ac  parks  and  woods,  where  the  ground  admits  of  endless  Country 
beauty  and  variety.    The  situation  of  the  house  is  roraan-  •   ,   w   ,  4 
tic  and  pleasant,  having  a  beautiful  prospect  towards  the 
aoutb,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  north* 

Oh  the  bank  of  the  Spey,  near  Fochabers,  stands  Gor-  Gordon 
4oa  Castle,  a  building  of  great  extent  and  magnificence. 
It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  plantations. 

Th^  most  reraatkable  pictures  are,  a  full  length  of  Paiiitingi. 
James  the  Sixth,  by  My  tens.  At  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution the  mob  had  taken  it  out  of  Holyropdhouse,  and 
were  kicking  it  about  the  streets,  when  the  chancellor, 
die  Earl  of  Finlater,  happening  to  pass  by,  redeemed  it 
out  of  their  hands.  A  portrait  of  James  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, beheaded  in  1049,  in  a  large  black  cloak  with  a  star* 
by  Vandyke  ;  a  half-length  of  his  brother,  by  the  samr» 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Worcester;  William  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton, president  of  the  revolution-parliament,  by  Knel- 
lerj  old  Lord  Banff,  aged  ninety,  with  a  long  white 
square  beard,  who  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  censure  of 
{he  church  at  that  age  for  his  gallantries. 

On  the  highway  between  Fochabers  and  the  Spey  is 
the  gate  which  leads  to  Gordon  Castle,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  arch,  elegantly  finished,  between  two  domes.  It  is 
embellished  by  a  handsome  battlement  within  the  gate* 
The  road  winds  about  a  mile  through  a  green  parterre 
skirted  with  flowering  shrubbery  and  groups  of  tall  spread- 
ing trees,  till  it  is  lost  in  an  oval  before  the  front  of  the 
castle.  There  is,  besides  this,  another  approach  from  the 
east,  sweeping  for  several  miles  through  the  varied  see* 
nery  of  the  park,  enlivened  by  different  pleasant  views  of 
the  country  around  the  river  and  the  ocean,  till  it  also  ter- 
minates at  the  great  door  of  this  princely  mansion.  The 
castle  stands  on  a  low  flat,  at  some  distance  from  the  Mo- 
ray Frith*  from  which  the  ground  gradually  ascends  \  but 
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Gordon  it  possesses  a  much  finer  view  than  might  be  supposed 
possible  in  such  a  situation,  commanding  the  whole  plain 
with  all  its  wood,  and  a  variety  of  reaches  of  the  river  glit- 
tering onwards  to  the  sea  ;  comprehending  also  the  town 
and  shipping  of  Gairmouth,  and  a  large  handsome  edifice 
that  terminates  the  plain  on  the  shore,  the  hall  and  other 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  salmon  fishery. 

The  castle  was  originally  built  by  George  second  Earl 
of  Huntly,  and  altered  and  enlarged  in  every  succeeding  age. 
It  has  of  late  been  almost  built  of  new  by  the  present  duke 
in  all  the  elegant  magnificence  of  modern  architecture  ;  it 
eitends  in  front  to  the  length  of  568  feet  from  east  to  west  ; 
being,  however,  of  different  depth,  the  breaks  make  a  va- 
riety of  light  and  shade,  which  takes  off  the  appearance  of 
excess  in  uniformity.  The  body  of  the  building  is  of  four 
stories,  and  in  its  southern  front  stands  the  tower,  entire,  of 
the  original  castle,  by  much  ingenuity  making  a  part  of  the 
modern  palace,  and  rising  many  feet  above  it*  The  wings 
are  magnificent  pavilions  of  two  lofty  stories,  connected  by 
galkries  of  two  lower  storks ;  and  beyond  the  pavilions 
buildings  are  extended  equally  to  either  hand,  of  pne  floor 
and  an  attic  story.  The  whole  of  this  vast  edifice,  external- 
ly, is  of  white  hard  freestone,  smoothly  cut  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner,  and  finished  all  around,  like  the  gate,  bv  a 
rich  cornice  and  a  handsome  battlement. 

The  hall  of  this  magnificent  structure  is  embellished  bv 
a  copy  of  the  Apollo  Bclvidore,  and  of  the.  Venus  de  Mc- 
dicis,  beautifully  executed  of  statuary  marble  by  Har- 
wood.  H^re,  also,  by  the  same  ingenious  statuary,  arc 
busts  or  Homer,  Caracalla,  M.  Aun-lius,  Faustina,  and  a 
Vestal.  At  the  bottom  of  the  great  stair  are  busrs  ulso  of 
Juli'j ■-  Cwsar,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  all  r.v.sc ci  on  elegant  pe-. 
desrah  of  Sienna  marble.  With  these  last  stands  a  bust  of 
Cosmo,  the  ihiid  duke  of  Tuscany,   a  connection  of  the 
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family  of  Gordon,  on  an  elevated  pedestal  of  painted  tim-   Gordon 
ber.  tv^p^ 

The  first  floor  contains  the  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
breakfast-room,  the  bed-chamber  of  state  with  its  dress* 
ing-room,  and  several  other  elegant  apartments.  All  the 
rooms  are  judiciously  proportioned,  sumptuously  finished, 
and  the  distribution  of  light  managed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. The  side-board  is  within  the  recess  of  the  di-  * 
ning-room,  separated  by  lofty  Corinthian  columns  of  scag- 
lidla,  in  imitation  of  Verd  antique  marble.  In  this  room 
are  copies,  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  of  Danae,  by  Titian  ;  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  of  Jo- 
jeph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  by  Guercino ;  of  Dido  and  St 
Cecilia,  by  Dominickino  ;  besides  several  portraits.  In 
the  drawing-room  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  by  Raeburn, 
aad  of  the  Duchess  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some 
beautiful  screens  done  by  the  young  ladies.  In  the  break- 
fast-room is  a  copy,  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  of  the  cele- 
brated St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  masterpiece  of  Guido 
Rheni,  esteemed  the  most  valuable  in  the  Lampiori  pa- 
lace at  Bologna,  and  one  of  the  best  paintings  in  the 
wofM.  Ten  thousand  sequins,  it  is  said,  had  been  offered 
for  it.  Various  other  paintings  adorn  this  magnificent  a* 
pertinent.                                                                               v 

The  upper  stories  are  occupied  by  bed-chambers,  except 
the  library  in  the  third,  and  the  music-room  in  the  fourth 
floor,  both  directly  over  the  dining-room,  and  of  its  dimen- 
sions. In  all  these  numerous  apartments  are  valuable 
paintings,  many  of  them  family  portraits,  descriptive  of 
the  dresses  of  their  respective  times ;  some  fine  hunting 
and  pastoral  pieces  by  Rosa  de  Tivoli,  beautiful  ruins, 
and  a  curious  caricature  group  of  Scottish  and  English 
travellers,  acquainted  with  the  duke,  who  happened  to 
meet  at  Florence* 
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'^k"  *  The  library  contains  several  thousand  volonvs,  and  is 
«  w  .-'  well  furnished  with  geographical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments. There  i*  a  folio  manuscript  of  the  Vulgate  Bible, 
and  two  manuscript  missals,  elegantly  illuminated.  There 
is  also  a  very  clean,  manuscript  of  Bernard  Gordon**  Al- 
lium Medicinat,  mentioning  at  the  end  the  copier*  atf  the 
year,  X310- 

From,  the  flat  on  which  Gordon  Castle  stands,  the  ground 
immediately  ri^s  fPWttds  the  ea*t,  about  twenty  feet  in 
height.  A  second  flaf  of  considerate  e^ent  succeeds,  which 
terminates  on  the  ;  j0e  of  a  considerate  mountain.  The 
house,  ttan^ng  at  the  bottom  near  th^  riyer9  may  be  coo- 
spfered  HS  placed  on  the  side  of  a  grea*  park  containing  tea 
fir  twelve  square  inttes*  The  woo^,  without  the  appear 
aace  0f  design,  is  disposed  upon  the  plain  in  a  variety  of 
pleasing  forms  $  and  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  aj>cyc, 
it  e^hibtte  ft  ^u^^le^s  (oxe^t,  afibr^Pg  coverts  forvaft 
numbers  of  mountain  deer,  and  containing  in  its  skirts  sp 
ample  inclosure  stocked  with  fallow-deer.  These  orna- 
mented grounds  spread  far  and  wide,  and  include  the  vil- 
lage of  Fochabers. 

Forglen,  a)so,  the  seat  of  Lord  Banff,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  Dove  ran,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  romantic  situation, 
surrounded  by  extensive  plantations  :  and  Carnousie,  tbe 
house  of  Colonel  Duff,  is  an  elegant  mansion. 

Ptopulatioji.      The  state  of  the  population  of  the  county  will  appear 
from  the  following  Table. 
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416  -     BAKrWMLE. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  that  the  celebrated 
James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  was  a  native  of  thiscountj. 
He  was  born  near  Keith,  a  little  village  in  Banffshire,  of 
parents  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life.  His  father  taught  his 
children  to  read  and  write ;  but  before  beginning  to  teach 
James  his  letters,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he 
nad  teamed  to  read  bv  merely  listening  to  his  brother. 
He  then  gave  him  further  instructions,  and  put  him  thru 
months  to  the  grammar  school  of  Keith,  all  the  education 
lie  ever  received. 

u  My  taste  for  mechanics  (says  he)  arose  from  an  odd 
accident.  When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  house  being  decayed,  my  father,  desi- 
rous of  mending  it,  applied  a  prop  and  lever  to  an  upright 
spar  to  raise  it  to  its  former  situation,  and,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment I  saw  him,  without  considering  the  reason, 
lift  up  the  ponderous  roof  as  if  it  had  been  a  small  weight. 
I  attributed  this,  at  first,  to  a  degree  of  strength  that  ex* 
cited  my  terror  as  well  as  wonder  ;  but  thinking  further 
of  the  matter,  I  recollected  that  he  had  applied  bis 
strength  to  the  erd  of  the  lever  which  was  farthest  from 
the  pi  op  ;  a  id  findiiitr,  by  inquiry,  that  this  was  the  means 
whereby  the  seeming  miracle  was  effected,  I  began  ma- 
king levers." 

In  the  oime  way  he  discovered  the  axis  in  f>eritrechtop 
and  made  drawings  of  these  machines,  which  were  now, 
he  conceived,  invented  for  the  first  time,  but  was  much 
surprised  to  find  them  already  known.    Being  then  put  to 
the  employment  of  a  shepherd,  he  amused  himself  in  the 
night  with  viewing  the  stars,  and  in  the  (Jaytime  with  ma- 
king models  of  mills,  spinning  wheels,  and  other  things 
which   he  happened  to  see.     A  farmer  whom  he  served 
next  was  so  indulgent  as  often  to  take  the  thrashing  flail 
eut  of  his  hands  and  work  himself,  in  prder  to  allow  bim 
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leisure  for  his  ingenious  operations.  He  then  spent  some  Fergvm. 
time  in  the  family  of  Mr  Grant  of  Auchoyneny,  and  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  instruction  from  Mr  Cantley,  his 
butler,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  self-taught  genius,  and 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached,  that  on  his  leaving  the 
family  young  Ferguson  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
any  longer. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  his  next  achievement : 
"  He  had  made  me  a  present  of  Gordon's  Geographical 
Grammar,  which  to  me  at  that  time  was  a  great  trea- 
sure. There  is  no  figure  of  the  globe  in  it,  although  it 
eon  tains  a  tolerable  description  of  the  globes  and  their  uses. 
From  this  description  I  made  a  globe  in  three  weeks,  at 
^  my  father's,  having  turned  the  ball  thereof  out  of  a  piece 
•f  wood;  which  ball  I  covered  with  paper,  and  delinea- 
ted a  map  of  the  world  upon  it ;  made  the  meridian 
ring  and  horizon  of  wood  4  covered  them  with  paper  and 
graduated  them,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  by  my  globe 
(which  was  the  first  I  ever  saw  J  I  could  solve  the  pro- 
blems. But  this  was  not  likely  to  afford  me  bread,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  staying  with  my  father,  who  I  knew 
full  well  could  not  maintain  me  in  that  way,  as  it  would 
be  of  no  service  to  him,  and  he  had,  without  my  assist- 
ance, hands  sufficient  for  all  his  work." 

He  next  spent  a  year  with  a  miller,  where  he  hoped  to 
have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  leisure  time,  but  was  kept 
constantly  at  work,  and  got  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
weak  state  to  which  this  regimen  reduced  him,  he  went 
to  a  Dr  Young,  who  promised  to  teach  him  surgery ; 
but,  instead  of  that,  made  him  work  so  hard,  that  in  three 
months  he  was  almost  disabled,  and  it  required  a  long  stay 
at  his  father's  to  recruit  him.  During  his  convalescence 
he  amused  himself  with  clock  and  watch  making j  and  as 
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FwynoB.  soon  as  he  was  able  to  po  abroad,  carried  Mi  globe,  cloci/ 
and  some  maps,  to  Sir  James  Dunbar  of  Dum,  who  he  bad 
heard  was  "a  very  good-natured,  friendly,  inquisitive  gen- 
tleman "     Sir  Jerries  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  made  him  take  up  his  residence  in  his  house.    As  he 
discovered  a  talent  for  portrait  painting.  Lady  Dipple,  sis- 
ttr  to  Str  James,  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  procured 
him  employment  among  her  friends.     M  Thus,"  says  be, 
"  a  business  was  providentially  put  into  my  hands,  which 
I  followed  for  six- and- twenty  years."    He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  he  never  strove  to  excel  in  it,  because  his 
mind   was  "  always  pursuing  things  more  agreeable." 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  become  a  medical  practitioner, 
he  returned   to  his  astronomical  studies.     While  residing  ' 
at  Inverness,  partly   from  recollection,  and  partlv  from 
immediate  observation,  he  contrived  his  "  Astronomic^ 
Rotula,"  and  shewed  it  to  the  Reverend  Mr  M'Bean,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Inverness.     This  gentleman  advised 
him  to  write  to  Mr  M'Lsurin,  professor  of  mathematics 
in   the  university  of  Edinburgh,  who  approved  of  it  so 
highly  as  to  procure  a  handsome  subscription  for  its  pub- 
lication.    The  author  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was'received  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  Mr  M'Lanrin. 
Having  seen  an  orrery  in  the  possession  of  that  celebrated 
mathematician,  Mr  Ferguson,  of  himself,  discovered  the 
machinery  by  which  it  was  moved,  and  made  one,  which 
he  showed  to   Mr   M'Laurin,  "  who  commended  it  in 
presence  of  a  great  many  young  gentlemen  who  attended 
bis  lectures.    He  desired  me  to  read  them  a  lecture  on  hV 
which  1  did  without  hesitation,  seeing  I  had  no  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  speaking  before  a  great  and  good  man  who 
was  my  friend." 

He  went  soon  after  to  London,  with  a  recommendation 
to  Mr  Poyntz,  who  bad  been  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of 
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Cumberland*  tod  of  whom  he  speaks  In  the  highest  Fcrgm*. 
teftbs.  This  gentleman  had  a  mathematical  school  in 
vie#  For  him,  and  wrote  to  an  eminent  professor  of  tha 
science,  requesting  him  to  take  Mr  Fergusota  into  his 
house,  and  give  him  the  necessary  instructions  :  but  this 
plan  failed,  because  Ferguson  had  not  the  means  of  sap* 
porting  his  wife  in  the  meantime,  he  having  been  married 
in  1739,'  and  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  master  of 
the  school  alluded  to  should  be  a  bachelor.  He  had, 
therefore,  recourse  again  to  drawing  pictures.  His  next 
sdventufe  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

u  Soon  afterwards  it  appeared  to  me,  that  although  the 
moon  goes  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  sun  is  far  on  the 
outside  of  the  moon's  orbit,  yet  the  moon's  motion  must 
be  in  a  line  that  is  always  concave  towards  the  sun  ;  and 
upon  making  a  delineation  representing  her  absolute  path 
fa  the  heavens  I  found  it  to  be  really  so.  I  then  made  a 
simple  machine  for  delineating  both  her  path  and  the 
earth's  on  a  long  paper  laid  on  the  floor.  I  carried  the 
machine  and  delineation  to  the  late  Martin  Folkes,  Esq. 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  a  Thursday  afternoon. 
He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  seeing  it,  as  it  was  a 
new  discovery,  and  took  me  with  him  that  evening  to' 
the  Royal  Society,  where  I  shewed  the  delineation  and 
the  method  of  doing  it. 

u  In  the  year  1747  I  published  a  dissertation  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  harvest  moon,  with  the  description  of  a 
new  orrery,  in  which  there  are  only  four  wheels  ;  but  ha- 
ving never  had  a  grammatical  education,  nor  time  to 
study  the  rules  of  just  composition,  1  acknowledge  that 
I  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press,  and  for  the  same  cause 
I  ought  to  have  the  same  fears  still :  but  having  the  plea- 
sure to  find  that  this  my  first  work  was  not  ill  received,  I 
was  emboldened  to  go  on  in  publishing  my  Astronomy) 
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>-  Mechanical  Lectures,  Tables, and  Tracts  relative  to  several 
Aits  and  Sciences,  the  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  A 
rronomy,  a  Small  Treatise  on  Electricity,  amd  my  S 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

•*  In  the  year  1148  I  ventured  to  read  lectures  on  the  t 
•lipsc  of  the  sun  that  fell  on  the  1 4th  of  July  in  thai  year. 
Afterwards  1  began  to  read  astronomies!  lecture*  on  aa 
orrery  which  1  made,  and  of  which  the  figures  of  all  the 
wheel-work  are  contained  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  pli'.ei 
•f  my  Mechanical  Exercises,  t  next  began  lo  nuke  ap- 
paratus for  other  parts  of  experimental  philosophy,  buy- 
ing from  others  what  I  could  not  make  lor  myself,  till  I 
brought  it  to  its  present  state.  I  then  entirely  left  of 
drawing  pictures,  and  employed  myself  on  the  much  plca- 
santer  business  of  reading  lectures  on  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, hydraulics,  pneumatics,  electricity,  and  astronomy^ 
in  all  which  my  encouragement  has  been  greater  than  1 
could  hare  expected."  He  concludes,  **  It  is  now  thirty 
years  since  1  came  to  London  ;  and  during  all  that  time  I 
have  met  with  the  highest  instances  of  friendship  from  ill 
ranks  of  people,  both  in  town  and  country,  which  I  do 
here  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  respect  and  gratitude ; 
and  particularly  the  goodness  of  our  present  gracious  sove- 
reign, who  out  of  his  privy  purse  allows  me  L.50  a-year, 
which  is  regularly  paid  without  any  deduction." 

Ferguson  died  within  four  years  after  writing  the  ac- 
count of  himself  from  which  we  have  given  these  quota- 
tions. He  is  represented  as  having  been  through  life  a 
man  of  great  mildness  and  simplicity  of  manners,  of  a  re- 
ligions temper,  and  a  blameless  character.  The  most  mi- 
king peculiarity  attending  his  talents  is  his  capacity  for 
communication,  or  the  perspicuous  manner  in  which 
knowledge  is  conveyed  by  his  writings.  Independent  of 
(be  discoveries  which  be  made,  bis  labours  were  of  great 
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utilily,  by  rendering  mechanical  science  level  to  ever  j  ca-  Fcrguioo. 
parity,  in  consequence  of  illustrating  it  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely easy  to  be  understood.  Hence  his  Lectures  have 
always  been  a  most  popular  work.  Having  acquired  the 
elements  of  science  by  solitary  industry,  and  consequently 
by  long  continued  reflection,  and  in  opposition  to  many 
difficulties,  he  was  enabled  to  discern  more  clearly  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  acquiring  knowledge  than 
is  usually  done  by  those  who  receive  science,  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  from  the  instructions  of  others.  .Hence  he  knew  bet- 
ter the  steps  which  it  was  necessary  to  follow,  and  the 
language  which  must  be  used  to  convey  information. 
Being  a  lover  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  superior  to 
ostentation,  his  style  also  possesses  that  simplicity  which 
is  necessary  for  conveying  truth  with  perspicuity  jmd  pre- 
cision. 

The  parish  of  Mortlich  claims  a  relation  to  two  Scot-Bopuhr 
tish  songs,  u  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldevalloch,"  and  "  Tibbie"*** 
Fowler  in  the  Glen."    The  Braes  or  Glacks  of  Balloch  is 
a  narrow  pass  in  this  parish.     Tibbie  Fowler  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  Braes  of  Auchindown. 

In  this  county,  although  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  presbyterians  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  yet  a  very 
considerable  number  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of 
England,  or  are  what  is  here  called  episcopalians.  There 
are  also  still  a  number  of  papists  scattered  over  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  their  number  is  not  great.  They 
have  priests  and  places  of  worship  of  their  own. 

Before  concluding,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  to  the  honour 
of  the  great  proprietors  of  land  in  this  county,  that  of  late 
years  they  have  feued  out,  or  granted  to  perpetuity,  a  greater 
number  of  small  portions  of  land  to  individuals,  for  building 
and  improvement,  than  has  been  done  in  any  county  be- 
yond the  Grampians.    The  importance  and  value  of  their 
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conduct  in  this  respect,  in  point  of  humanity,  and  «f  en. 
lightened  and  patriotic  policy,  will  be  afterwards  notict* 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  present  state  and  futmt 
prospects  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  in  general. 


ELGIN,   or   MORAYSHIRE. 


id  1  HE  county  of  Elgin,  or  Moray  Proper,  forms  the  mid- 
°  die  or  principal  district  of  the  ancient  county  of  Moraj. 
It*  boundaries,  excepting  along  the  shores  of  the  Mont 
Frith,  have  not  been  determined  by  natural  limits  ;  as  « 
the  upper  part  of  the  country  it  is  intersected  in  m=m 
places  by  districts  belonging  to  the  counties  of  Inverness 
Nairn,  and  Banff.  In  general,  however,  its  form  re- 
sembles that  of  the  county  of  Banff.  It  rests  upon  i 
northern  exposure  ;  its  upper  part  towards  the  south  con- 
sists of  a  portion  of  that  very  mountainous  region  which 
forms  the  head  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  irri 
Perthshire,  and  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  great  rive;! 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  As  it  descends  on  the  nortii  to- 
wards  the  Moray  Friih,  the  country  becomes  more  low 
and  valuable.  In  general,  it  may  be  described  as  bound- 
ed, therefore,  on  the  north,  by  that  branch  of  the  German 
ocean  called  the  Moray  Frith  j  on  the  east  and  south-east 
by  Banffshire;  on  the  south-west  by  In vemess- shire ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Nairn,  It 
extendi  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  twenty.  Of  this  extent  there  are 
more  than  200  square  miles,  denominated  the  Lovhait 
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trf  Moray,  lying  between  the  Frith  and  a  chain  of  hills  Vr*u&. 
trhich  stretch  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  thereto,  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  the  shore.  This  may 
be  described  as  a  champaign  country  j  though  diversified 
by  many  gtnile  rising  grounds ;  which  being  all  either 
covered  with  trees,  or  cultivated  by  the  plough,  form  a 
landscape  in  general  greafly  superior  in  beauty,  fertility, 
tnd  riches,  to  any  northward  of  the  Grampian  mountains. 
The  remainder  of  this  district,  about  600  square  miles  in 
fcxtentj  must  be'  regarded  as  a  hilly  country,  divided  into 
numerous  fertile  valleys  along  the  banks  of  the  different 
streams  of  water,  Which  all  terminate  in  the  Spey,  Lossy, 
or  Findhorn  )  the  only  rivers  in  this  district  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  sea.  The  uppermost  part  of 
the  district,  called  Brae  Moray,  is  occupied  by  extensive 
forests. 

Of  the  waters  of  this  county  it  may  be  observed,  that  Fiadhotnt 
the  Findhorn  rises  in  the  hills  of  Strathspey,  Herrick, 
ind  Strathearn*  in  the  county  of  Inverness ;  and  after  tnu 
tersing  near  fifty  miles,  in  a  north-easterly  course,  through 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Elgin,  falls  into  the 
Frith  at  the  harbour  of  Findhorn,  about  five  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Forres. 

The  river  Lossy  has  its  source  in  the  hills  between  La*f. 
Dollas  and  Strathspey  in  this  district ;  and  running  north- 
easterly about  twenty  miles,  falls  into  the  Frith  at  the 
port  of  Lossiemouth,  situated  about  six  miles  north  from 
Elgin. 

The  Spey  has  already  been  mentioned  as  rising  in  the8!*?* 
bills  between  Lochaber  and  Badenoch  in  Inverness- shire j 
snd  that  it  terminates  its  course  at  the  village  of  Gair- 
mouth,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  county. 
During  the  last  thirty  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  a  great 
fad  rapid  torrent ;  but  in  the  country  of  Strathspey  thii 
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river,  with  all  its  branches,  flows  through  channels  nearly 
level ;  from  which  in  many  seasons,  towards  ilie  even- 
ings of  sultry  days  in  August,  a  most  pernicious  mildew 
appears  to  arise,  which,  confined  by  the  overhanging  hills, 
pours  over  the  low  grounds,  and  settling  on  the  unripe 
corn  blasts  the  milky  substance  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes 
destroys  in  one  night  the  expectation  of  the  most  promi- 
sing crop,  and  which  can  alone  be  saved  either  by  a  bri»k 
wind  or  a  heavy  rain  clearing  off  this  clammy  vapour  be- 
fore its  poison  is  fijted  te  stem,  and  rendered  fatal  by 
the  power  of  the  next  oa    s  sun. 

Though  none  of  these  ivers  are  navigable,  the  Spry 
and  Findhorn  arc  notwit  Handing  of  great  consequence 
to  tiie  country,  on  aci  t  sf  the  salmon  fishings  :  and  the 
timber  from  the  fores:  Strathspey  is  floated  down  the 

first  of  these  rivers  to  (jinmouth. 

There  arc  several  lakes  in  this  district,  of  which  Loch 
Spynie  is  the  only  one  of  importance.  It  is  three  miles  long 
and  one  broaii,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  frith 
or  bay  of  the  sea,  though  it  is  now  shut  up  at  the  cast  and 
west  eads  by  a  long  extent  of  valuable  land.  Accord- 
ingly the  land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  still  retain) 
the  name  of  Ross  Isle  ;  and  many  beds  of  sea  shells,  par- 
ticularly oysters,,  are  found  on  the  baok\s  of  the  lake  se- 
veral feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  abounds 
with  pike  and  perch,  and  is  frequented  by  swans.  It  hat 
lately  been  drained  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  but  it  is  soil 
far  from  being  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  extent 

The  Loch  of  Cots  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  sea,  being  described  as  a  bay 
in  the  Cartulary  of  Moray,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Loch  Nabee,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  these,  i) 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  in  the  miidicaf 
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what  was  formerly  a  barren  heath,  but  which  Lord  Fife   Soil " J 

-  .      .  .       .  Climate. 

has  covered  with  plantations.  <    >w 

The  bay  of  Findhorn  contains  about  1000  acres  of  a 
stiff  day  soil,  which  is  "only  covered  by  the  flux  of  the 
tide,  as  a  bar  of  sand  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  prevents  all  violence  of  surge.  It  has  been  proposed, 
by  embanking,  to  gain,  or  perhaps  rather  to  recover,  this 
land  from  the  sea  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sea 
has  at  different  periods  produced  great  devastation  upon 
this  coast,  particularly  by  the  production  of  that  extensive 
sandy  desert  called  the  Mavistoue  Sandhills,  in  the  pa-  MaTwtonr 
rishesof  Kinloss,  Dyke,  and  Auldearn,  around  the  mouth Sandhai*- 
of  the  river  Findhorn.  Boethius  represents  these  as  pro- 
duced by  the  same  inundation  of  the  sea  which  swept 
away  the  princely  estate  of  Earl  Godwin  in  Kent  in  1100, 
and  left  the  Godwin  Sands  in  its  room.  Since  the  origi- 
nal devastation  the  sea  appears  to  have  been  considerably 
encroaching  upon  this  coast,  or  at  least  the  evil  has  been 
extended  by  the  blowing  of  the  sand  hills.  These  were 
piled  up  in  three  great  hills  below  Mavistone,  in  Auldearn 
parish  ;  and  from  this  great  reservoir  the  sand  has  been 
drifted  gradually  towards  the  north-east.  In  this  way 
the  populous  and'  fertile  barony  of  Culbin,  which  was 
once  called  the  granary  of  Moray,  was  ruined  within 
these  hundred  years,  by  being  entirely  covered  with  drift- 
ed sand.  Another  effect  of  the  blowing  of  the  sand  is  the 
change  made  about  120  years  ago  in  the  bed  and  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  has  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Findhorn  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
down  the  frith  ;  and  where  the  ancient  town  of  Findhorn 
stood,  nothing  appears  but  sand  and  benty  grass,  scarcely 
affording  a  meagre  pasture  to  a  few  sheep. 

The  district   called  the  Lowlands  of  Moray  partici- 
pates in  general  of  the  fair  weather  which  prevails  over 


the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  kingdom.  It 
-  is  in  tlm  respect,  moreover,  favoured  by  a  peculiarity  of 
situation,  being  a  level  country  lying  between  the  moun- 
tain* of  Sutherland,  and  those  in  the  highlands  of  Banff 
and  Aberdeen.  The  clouds  are  borne  aloft  by  the  windj 
from  the  one  chain  of  mountains  to  the  other,  and  past 
over  the  subjacent  plain,  which  affords  no  object  high 
enough  either  to  attract  or  impede  their  course,  lun 
also,  together  with  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  may  account 
for  the  falls  of  snow  being  less  frequent,  and  of  shorter 
continuance,  than  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun. 
try:  insomuch  that  the  operations  of  agriculture  art  com- 
paratively but  little  interrupted  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  ;  and  the  harvests  are  only  accounted  precari- 
ous, from  the  effects  of  the  winds,  there  being  scarcely 
an  instance,  between  the  years  1T44  and  1762,  in  whitu 
any  considerable  damage  was  occasioned  by.  the  nun; 
and  in  the  warm  season  the  heat  is  always  moderated  by 
a  gentle  breeze,  which  rises  about  noon  from  the  sea. 
The  most  uncomfortable  weather  is  towards  the  end  of 
spring,  when  a  frosty  east  wind  often  sets  in  for  weeks 
together,  which,  iu  this  country,  where  there  are  it- 
hedges  or  inclosures,  is  greatly  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 
The  harvest  here  usually  comes  on  in  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September.  In  the  hilly  part  of  this  dis- 
trict, however,  the  seasons  are  considerably  later,  and  the 
harvests  more  precarious.  The  operations  of  husbandry 
are  long  suspended  in  winter  by  frost  and  snow,  which 
often  encroach  far  upon  the  spring ;  while  frequent  rains, 
or  damp  foggy  weather,  in  the  autumnal  months,  retard 
the  harvests,  flnd  often  injure  the  crop. 

The  soil  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  Lowlands  of  Hi* 
ray  is  a  rich  deep  clay,  which  under  proper  management 
would  be  equal  in  fertility  to  the  similar  toil  of  the  Carss 
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tf  Cowrie*    A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  Soil  and 

Climate* 
county  is  a  deep  black  loam,  and  the  remainder  may  be       v      > 

considered  as  light  and  sandy,  extremely  well  adapted  to 
the  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry*  The  soil  of  the  low 
grounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  hilly  districts  has  been  prin- 
cipally formed  by  the  washings  of  the  streams,  and  which 
more  or  less  participates  of  the  qualities  of  the  different 
•oik  of  the  low  lands,  the  clay  being  '.nude  much  more 
friable  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  sand.  The  loam  often, 
from  similar  mixtures,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the 
oandy  soil  is  greatly  mixed  with  gravel  and  large  pebbles, 
which  in  many  places  abound.  In  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  cultivation  has  taken  place  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  above  the  reach  of  the  streams,  the  soil  may  be  de- 
scribed as  of  a  moorish  quality,  more  or  less  blended 
with  moss* 

In  tins  county  there  are  s*x  proprietors  who  possess  from  Dmdon  of 
L.2000  to  L./5000  Sterling  of  yearly  rent  each  ;  ten  pro-**0**"*' 
prietors  possess  from  L.500  to  L.1500  yearly  rent;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territory  is  shared  amongst  proprietors  pos- 
sessing from  L.50  to  L.400  a-year — amounting  in  all  to 
about  L. 30,000  Sterling,  exclusive  of  woods,  which  may  be 
nearly  L.1800,  and  salmon  fishings,  which  may  amount  to 
L.^OOO  Sterling  a-year.  Of  the  great  proprietors,  only 
one  or  two  reside  in  the  county ;  a  small  proportion, 
therefore,  of  the  annual  revenue  arising  from  the  lands  is 
expended  there.  .This  tends  to  relax  the  connection,  and 
to  diminish  the  intercourse,  between  the  landlord  and  to* 
Bant,  which  is  not  favourable  to  improvement. 

The  farms  accounted  here  the  most  extensive  contain  AgricoV 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  arable tuw# 
land.     The  farms  in  general,  however,  contain  only  from 
thirty  to  fifty  arable  acres  ;  and  possessions  occupied  by 
the  poorer  people,  particularly  in  the  hilly  and  more  re-, 
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■  mole  parts  of  the  country,  extend  only  from  five  lo  ibotit 
u  fifteen  or  twenty  acres.  In  Strathspey  the  farms  have 
been  for  a  long  tract  of  time  much  more  extensive  than  "in 
the  low  country,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  ha- 
ving been  formerly  wadsetted,  or  pledged  for  debis,  by  the 
family  of  Grant;  and  though  the  wadset*  arc  redeemed, 
yet  the  farms  continue  to  be  possessed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  possessors. 

The  old  mode  of  cultivation  here  was  no  less  barbarous 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  till  about  the  year 
1~68,  when  the  Earl  of  Fife,  in  order  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  began  to  grant  leases  to  parti» 
cular  substantial  and  intelligent  farmers,  of  lands  formerly 
Occupied  by  four  or  five  tenants.  This  example  was  r». 
pidly  followed  by  the  other  proprietors  ;  and  the  system 
of  agriculture,  and  the  appearance  of  the  low  country,  are 
now  infinitely  improved  ;  the  ridges  being  straightened, 
the  fields  better  drained,  and  in  general  properly  hid  cut 
by  ditches  and  earthen  fences,  solely  at  the  expence  of  the 
tenant,  but  still  susceptible  of  greater  improvements.  In 
Smilcpey  very  great  exertions  in  agriculture  have  in  late 
•■^jrs  been  made, 
■r-  In  the  lower  jjart  of  the  county  wheat  is  cultivated,  and 
over  the  whole  county  the  other  usual  crops  are  reared,  of 
oats,  barley,  peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  turnip,  and  artificial 
grasses.  There  is  no  fixed  or  steady  rotation  known; 
but  in  all  the  large  farms  some  proportion  is  annually  fal- 
lowed, some  laid  down  with  turnips  and  other  green 
crops,  and  the  whole  grass,  amounting  generally  to  a  third 
or  fourth  part,  consists  of  sown  clovers,  rye  prass,  and  rib 
grass.  In  Strathspey  one-half  of  the  arable  land  is  usu- 
ally under  oats.  Of  the  remaining  half  a  considerable 
part  is  under  sown  grass,  and  the  remainder  in  beans, 
peas,  turnips,  and  potatoes.     Much  lime  has  hereJwea 
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manufactured  and  applied.  '  On  the  coast,  lime  is  some- 
times imported  from  England  or  the  Frith  of.Forth* 

The  farm-houses  in  the  lower  district  have  a  very  re*  Hornet  tnd 
spectable  appearance  when  the  farms  are  of  tolerable  tx-fyST** 
tent ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  tenants  and  labour- 
ers are  still  mean.  In  the  hilly  part  of  the  country,  be- 
tween the  Lowlands  of  Moray  and  Strathspey,  particu- 
larly in  the  parishes  of  Dallas,  Knockandow,  and  Edin- 
keillie,  the  habitations  of  the  tenants  are  in  general  very 
poor ;  the  side  walls  being  built  of  turf,  and  the  roof  co- 
vered with  the  same  materials.  The  farm-servants  are 
generally  maintained  in  the  family ;  the  ordinary  break- 
fiat  being  porridge  made  of  oatmeal,  which  is  ate  warm 
with  milk  or  small  beer  ;  for  dinner,  a  kind  of  flummery 
called  sowmsy  made  from  the  bran  of  oatmeal,  ate  gene- 
rally with  milk ;  and  for  supper,  greens  or  cabbage,  ei- 
ther cut  small  or  mashed,  and  afterwards  boiled,  with  an 
addition  of  oatmeal  and  salt ;  and  at  each  meal  there  is 
an  addition  of  bread,  made  from  a  mixture  of  oats,  bear, 
and  peas-meal*  On  Sundays  and  other  holidays  the  din- 
ner is  broth,  made  of  pot-barley  with  greens  or  roots  and 
butchers  meat. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the! 
Earl  of  Finlater,  and  other  proprietors,  have  formed  plan- 
tations to  so  great  an  extent,  that  almost  every  part  of  the 
territory  that  is  inaccessible  to  the  plough  has  been  co- 
vered with  different  sorts  of  forest  trees.  Of  natural 
wood  there  is  not  much  to  be  found  in  the  low  country, 
excepting  one  considerable  tract  of  copsewood-oak  upon 
an  estate  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Fife  near  Elgin,  which 
is  at  present  in  a  thriving  state,  being  well  fenced  and 
properly  protected. 

In  Strathspey  there  are  very  extensive  forests  of  Scottish 
£r  on  the  estates  of  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  the  Duke  of 


Gordon,  and  Sir  James  Grant.  The  first  attempt  to  co». 
vert  these  forests  into  any  commercial  purpose  was  saida 
by  the  York  Buildings  Company,  about  the  year  1 1 i  4 .  v. !:  i 
erected  an  iron-foundery  at  Coutnacoil,  part  of  Sir  Jaroq 
Grant's  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Aberncthy  ;  which,  bow- 
ever,  was  only  supported  for  a  short  time.  Aaron  Hill 
the  poet  was  employed  as  the  ckrk  to  the  establishment, 
who  first  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  bind  the 
timber  into  rafts,  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  spars,  oa 
winch  also  a  quantity  of  deals  and  other  timber  are  laid, 
■nd  the  whole  navigated  by  woodmen  down  the  river  to 
Gairtnoulh  ;  from  whence  the  men  returned  on  foot,  car- 
tying  on  their  shoulders  the  ropes  and  iron  hooks  requisite 
for  keeping  the  rafts  together. 

Thereafter  the  forests  remained  entire  (merely  accom- 
modating the  domestic  purposes  of  the  country)  till  about 
the  year  1164,  when  a  company  of  merchants  from  Yorfc. 
■hire  contracted  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  for  all  the  roar. 
Ratable  timber  in  the  forest  of  Glenmore,  to  be  felled  within 
the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  at  the  sum  of  L.  10,000. 
The  forest  afforded  masts  for  vessels  of  great  burden,  and 
even  for  the  royal  navy.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  im- 
practicable to  carry  them  into  the  river,  but  for  an  expe- 
dient of  some  ingenuity,  which  has  been  devised  and 
snade  effectual  at  a  considerable  expence.  The  tallest  and 
most  valuable  trees  stood  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in  the 
forest,  distant  from  the  river  more  than  four  utiles,  into 
which  it  discharged  itself  by  a  small  brook,  to  which  the 
heavy  timber  was  floated  on  the  lake,  where  a  dam  and 
*luices  are  constructed  to  form  at  pleasure  an  artificial 
flood  ;  by  which  means  the  timber  was  conducted  into  the 
river,  along  the  course  of  the  brook,  which  has  been 
•tr lightened  and  deepened  for  the  purpose. 
When,  the  Umber  from  this  and  the  other  forests  » 


Strathspey  arrives  at  Gair mouth,  after  supplying  a  great 
extenl  of  country,  it  has  of  late  been  exported,  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  to  other  markets,  both  iu  Scotland  and 
England. 

This  company  has  also  formed  a  dockyard,  and  built 
several  vessels,  some  of  them  of  400  and  500  tons  burden, 
entirely  of  this  timber.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  before  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  purchased  any 
of  this  wood,  they  tried  several  experiments  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  quality,  and  it  was  at  last  found  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  imported  from  the  Baltic. 

The  forests  of  natural  Scottish  fir,  iu  this  part  of  the 
district,  contain  nearly  20,000  acres. 

Freestone  and  gray  slate  are  found  in  this  county  .Miner*!* 
the  former  in  great  abundance.  Limestone  is  also  found 
in  a  variety  of  quarters.  In  the  district  of  Rothiclnur- 
chus  is  a  vast  mountain  ot  limestone,  which  is  calcined 
with  wood,  and  much  used  for  manure.  On  the  side  of  a 
hill  near  the  church  of  Rothes  is  a  quantity  of  fine  agate, 
of  elegant  red  and  white  colours  ;  it  is  very  hard,  heavy, 
of  a  smooth  uniform  texture,  and  of  considerable  bright- 
ness, in  which  the  red  is  remarkably  clear,  and  finely  sha- 
ded through  the  stone.  Mr  Williams,  the  mineralogist, 
says  it  is  the  large=t  and  most  beautiful  agate  rock  he  ever 
saw,  and  is  so  fine  and  hard  as  to  be  capable  of  the  high- 
est  lustre  in  polishing.  In  the  parish  ot  Diuhil  are  seve- 
ral mineral  springs,  celebrated  tor  their  efficacy  in  urinary 
complaints,  supposed  to  resemble  the  Seltzer  waters  in 
containing  fixed  air. 

This  county  contains  two  royal  boroughs,  Elgin  and Royiifc* 
Forres.     Elgin,  the  county  town,  is  pleasantly  situated '""t1^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Lossie,  about  two  milrs  a- 
io ve  its  influx  into  the  German  ocean.  Elgin  is  supposed 
e  derive  its  name  and  origin  from  Helgy,  general  of  the 
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army  of  Sigurd,  (he  Norwegian  Ear]  of  Orkney,  wh« 
about  927  conquered  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  anil 
Moray.  It  is  said  that  he  huilt  a  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Moray,  which  it  is  probable  was  Elgin  ;  parti. 
cularly  as  it  Is  situated  to  the  south  of  Duffeyrus,  or  the 
borough  in  Duffus,  where  the  Norwegians  had  a  harbour 
for  their  shipping.  Many  Norwegian  princes  were  alss 
named  Helgy,  and  the  inscription  upon  the  town-seal  is, 
"  S.  commune  Ckttatis  dt  Helgyn,"  engraved  in  Saxon 
characters.  At  what  particular  period  Elgin  was  erected 
into  a  royal  borough  does  not  appear.  The  first  charter 
in  the  archives  of  the  town  is  from  Alexander  the  Second, 
anno  1234,  who  grants  to  the  burgesses  of  Elgin  a  guild 
of  merchants,  with  as  extensive  privileges  as  any  other 
borough  enjoys  in  Scotland. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  middle  ages,  t» 
give  great  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  towns,  for  ik 
purpose  of  balancing  the  dangerous  power  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  nobles ;  but  when  the  regal  goveramcat 
became  at  any  time  feeble,  these  towns,  unequal  to  their 
own  protection,  placed  themselves  under  the  abetter  of  the 
most  powerful  lord  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thai  the 
town  of  Elgin  fouad  it  necessary,  at  various  periods  be* 
tween  the  years  1380  and  1452,  to  accept  of  many  char- 
ters of  protection,  and  discharges  of  taxes,  from  the  £srl 
of  Moray,  who  held  it  in  some  species  of  vassalage.  At 
last,  Charles  the  First,  in  1632,  established  and  confirmed 
all  the  grants  of  his  royal  predecessors  in  favour  of  the 
borough  ;  and  the  set  or  form  of  its  government  was  ra- 
tified by  the  convention  of  boroughs  in  1700. 

The  harbour  of  Lossiemouth,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  borough,  admits  vessels  of  eighty  tons  at  spring  tides  t 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  shipped  for  Leith 
and  Grangemouth.    Toe  whole  revenue  of  the  town  ■• 
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mounts  to  nearly  L.2G0  per  annum.  There  are  here  good  t  **&*>  m 
ichools  for  education.  The  six  incorporations  of  smiths, 
glovers*  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  wrights,  have 
unall  funds,  arising  from  yearly  assessments,  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  poor  ;  and  what  are  called  the  guild-brethren 
have  a  small  landed  estate,  the  produce  of  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  support  of  the  widows  of  decayed  mem* 
hers. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Elgin  are  to  be&thoinL 
seen  here.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  originally  at 
Spynie  j  but  it  was  translated  to  this  place  at  the  request 
of  the  chapter  and  King  Alexander  the  Second,  in  virtue 
of  a  bull  from  Pope  Honorius,  dated  10th  April  1224* 
Bishop  Andrew  Murray  is  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  New  Cathedral  Church  on  10th  July 

1224. 

After  this  church  had  stood  166  years  from  the  date  of 
its  foundation,  it  was  burned  down  in  the  year  1S90  by 
Alexander  Stuart  Lord  of  Badenoch,  commonly  called 
the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  son  of  King  Robert  the  Second. 
For  this  sacrilege  he  was  excommunicated ;  but  on  ma- 
king due  submission  and  reparation,  was  again  received 
into  the  church. 

Bishop  Barr  began  rebuilding  the  church,  and  every  ca- 
non contributed.  Bishop  Lynce  conducted  the  work  :  but 
though  every  parish  paid  a  subsidy,  yet,  through  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  it  made  slow  advances.  Bishop  In- 
nes  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  steeple  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  greatly  advanced  it.  After  his  death 
the  chapter  met,  May  lSth,  1414,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  whosoever  should  be  elected 
bishop,  should  annually  apply  one-third  of  his  revenue 
to  the  rebuilding  the  cathedral  until  it  should  be  finish- 
ed.     The  church  at  length  being  rebuilt,  it  remained 
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Efr1'"-  entire  for  man_r  yttrs,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the  sitt 
century,  about  the  year  150S,  the  great  steeple 
centre  fell  down  ;  and  the  next  year  Bishop  Foreman  hi 
gan  !<i  rebuild  it,  but  the  work  was  not  finished  before  ft 
year  1538,  when  the  height  or  the  towetj  including  ( 
spire,  was  193  feet. 

"  Thu  chuft.li  (says  Shaw),  when  entire,  was  a  buildi: 
of  Gothic  architecture  inferior  to  few  in  Europe  ; 
due  east  and  west<  in  the  form  of  a  passion  or  Jerusalem 
cross,  omsTiented  with  fire  towers,  whereof  two  parallel 
•food  on  ihe  west  end,  one  in  fie  middle,  and  two  on  it 
east  end.  Betwixt  the  two  towers  on  the  west  end  was  tf 
great  porch  or  entrance.  This  gate  is  a  concave  » 
twcnt/-four  feet  broad  in  base  and  twenty-four  in  heigt 
terminating  in  a  sharp  angle.  On  each  side  of  the  d 
a  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  are  eight  fluted  pilasters,  s 

i  half  high,  adorned  with  a  chapiter,  from  which  a- 
rose  sixteen  pilasters,  which  meet  in  the  key  of  the  areb. 
There  Were  porticdea  or  tb-rallt  on  each  aide  of  tbt 
church,  eastward  from  the  traverse  or  crow,  Which  were" 
eighteen  feet  broad  without  the  walls.  To  yield  snffifcieei 
light  to  a  building  so  large,  besides  the  great  windows  it 
the  porticoes,  and  a  row  of  attic  windows  in  the  walls; 
each  six  feet  high  above  the  porticoes,  there  was  in  the 
West  gable,  above  the  gate,  a  window,  in  farm  of  an  acntS 
angled  arch,  nineteen  feet  broad  iri  the  base,  and  twenty* 
seven  in  height ;  and  in  the  east  gable,  between  the  tur- 
rets, a  row  of  fine  parallel  windows,  each  two  feet  bread 
and  ten  high.  Above  these  are  five  more,  each  seven  feet; 
and  over  all  a  circular  window,  near  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  heart  of  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  leading  to  all 
the  upper  windows,  there  is  a  channel  or  walk  round  the 
whole  building. 

"  The  grand  gate,  the  windows,  the  pillars,  the  project' 
jug  table,  pedestals,  cordons,  &c.  are  adorned  witLfr 
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Ijpge,  grapes,  and  other  carvings*    Let  us,  after  descri- 
bing the  body  of  the  church,  take  a  view  of  the  chapter 
bouse,  commonly  called  '  The  Apprentices  Aisle,9  a  cu- 
rios* piece  of  architecture,  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  and  communicating  with  the  choir  by  a  vault- 
ed vestry.    The  house  is  an  exact  octagon,  thirty-four 
feet  high,  and  the  diagonal  breadth  within  the  walls  thirty- 
seven  feet.     It  is  arched  and  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  the 
whole  arched  roof  supported  by  one  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
the  house.     Arched  pillars  from  every  angle  terminate 
in  the  grand  pillar.    This  pillar,  nine  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, is  crusted  over  with  sixteen  pilasters  or  small  pil- 
lars, alternately  round  and  fluted,  and  twenty-four  feet 
high,  adorned  with  a  chapiter,  from  which  arise  sixteen 
round  pillars  that  spread  along  the  roof,  and  join  at  th* 
top  with  the  pillars  (five  in  number)  rising  from  every 
aide  of  the  octolateral  figure.     There  is  a  large  window 
cm  every  side  of  seven ;  and  the  eighth  side  communicates 
with  the  choir.     In  the  north  wall  of  this  chapter-houst 
there  are  five  stalls,  cut  by  way  of  niches,  for  the  bishop  (or 
the  dean  in  the  bishop's  absence)  and  the  dignified  clergy 
to  sit  in.     The  middle  stall  for  the  bishop  or  dean  is  lar- 
ger, and  raised  a  step  higher  than  the  other  four.     They 
were  all  lined  with  wainscot.     The  length  of  this  cathe** 
dral  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  and  its  breadth 
thirty-five  feet ;  the  length  of  the  traverse  is  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  ;  the  height  of  the  west  tower,  not  including 
the  spire,  js  eighty-four  feet.  The  height  of  the  spire  in  the 
centre  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet ;  and  the 
height  of  the  eastern  turrets  sixty  feet ;  the  height  of  the 
tide- walls  is  thirty-six  feet.     The  spires  of  the  two  west 
towers  are  fallen,  but  the  stone  work  remains.    The  great 
tower  is  gone.     Hie  two  eastern  turrets,  being  winding 
stair-cases,  aad  vaulted  at  top,  are  entire.  The  walls  of  the 
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choir  and  the  chapter-house  are  tolerably  entire ;  but  the 
wall  of  the  nave  and  traverse  are  mostly  fallen." 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  reformation  from  popery 
did  not  spread  so  rapidly,  or  with  such  violence,  as  in  the 
south ;  and  accordingly  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings  were  here  destroyed  by  popular 
violence.  The  following  act  of  the  privy  council  of  Scot- 
land explains  the  manner  in  which  the  ruin  of  this  cathe- 
dral was  begun :  "  Edinburgh,  14th  February  1567-8. 
Seeing  provision  must  be  made  for  entertaining  the  men 
of  war  (soldiers),  whose  service  cannot  be  spared  until 
the  rebellious  and  disobedient  subjects  be  reduced ;  there- 
fore appoint  that  the  lead  be  taken  from  the  cathedral 
churches  in  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  and  sold  for  sustentatioa 
of  the  said  men  of  war :  And  command  and  charge  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  deputes ;  A- 
lexander  Dunbar  of  Cumnock,  Knight,  sheriff  of  Elgin 
and  Forres,  and  his  deputes  ;  William  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, Patrick  bishop  of  Moray,  &c. ;  that  they  defend 
and  assist  Alexander  Clerk  and  William  Birnie,  and  their 
servants,  in  taking  down  and  selling  the  said  lead,  &c. 
S-gned  R.  M."— (Keith's  Hist.). 

The  lead  was  accordingly  taken  off  these  churches,  and 
shipped  at  Aberdeen  for  Holland  ;  but  soon  after  the  ship 
had  left  the  river  it  sunk ;  which  was  owing,  as  many 
th eight,  to  the  superstition  of  the  Roman  catholic  cap- 
tan».  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cathedral  of  Moray  being  un- 
covered, was  suffered  to  decay  as  a  piece  of  Romish  va- 
nity, too  expensive  to  be  kept  in  repair.  Some  painted 
rooms  in  the  tower  and  choir  remained  so  entire  about 
the  year  1640,  that  Roman  catholics  repaired  to  them 
to  say  their  prayers.  The  great  tower  in  the  middle  of 
the  church  being  uncoveied,  the  wooden  work  gradually 
decayed ;  and  the  foundation  failing,  the  tower  fell  a*n% 
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1711.  On  An  Easier  Sunday,  in  the  morning)  several  chil-    Forres  ^ 
dren  were  playing,  and  idle  people  walking,  in  the  area  of 
the  church,  and  immediately  as  they  removed  to  break- 
last  the  tower  fell  down,  and  no  one  was  hurt. 

The  royal  borough  of  Forres  is  neatly  built,  on  a  rising  #«**•* 
ground,  near  the  bay  of  Findhorn  ;  the  mouth  of  which^ 
three  miles  distant,  ii  its  sea-port,  with  a  small  village  de- 
pendent on  the  town.  It  is  uncertain  when  Forres  was  e- 
reeled  into  a  royal  borough  $  but  ancient  records  speak  of 
it  as  a  town  of  considerable  note  so  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and 
a  dean  of  guild,  annually  elected.  The  river  of  Findhorn, 
which  has  valuable  salmon  fishings,  is  navigable  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town  ;  and  at  a  small  ezpence  a  canal 
might  be  made  to  enable  vessels  to  unload  at  the  foot  of 
the  emineoce  on  which  the  borough  is  placed. 

The  village  of  Gairmouth  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri*  G*ww*»t^ 
ver  Spey,  which  here  forms  a  good  harbour.  The  hou* 
ses  are  mostly  built  of  clay,  but  the  streets  are  regularly 
laid  out ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  town  has  a  neat  ap* 
pearance.  It  is  a  borough  of  barony,  of  which  the  Duke 
jof  Gordon  is  superior,  containing  nearly  700  inhabitants. 
The   immense  quantities  of  wood  which   are  annually  ^ 

floated  down  the  Spey  from  the  forests  of  Strathspey 
and  Badenoch,  render  Gairmouth  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. The  English  merchants  who  have  rented  the 
forests,  having  here  established  their  great  sales,  of  course 
a  number  of  vessels  have  been  built  at  this  place,  from 
thirty  to  five  hundred  tons  burden,  entirely  of  home-grown, 
wood*  Two  saw-mills  have  been  erected  for  manufactu- 
ring the  timber ;  and  about  thirty  ship-carpenters  are  con- 
stantly employed.  Besides  those  built  by  the  company, 
several  vessels  have  been  built  by  private  persons.  The 
salmon  fishery  here  is  also  the  means  of  increasing  th* 
VQl.  IV,  I  i 
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Villages,   trade  ;  several  sloops  being  constantly  employed  carrying 
salmon  to  London  during  the  fishing  season. 

J^JJS*  Lossiemouth,  in  the  parish  of  Draynie,  is  a  small  vil- 

lage belonging  to  the  town  of  Elgin,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant six  or  seven  miles.  It  stands  at  the  month  of  the 
Lossie.  Only  some  small  fishing  boats  belong  to  it ;  but 
its  harbour  has  been  made  convenient  to  receive  vessels  of 
eighty  tons  burden,  a  considerable  number  of  which  en- 
ter it  annually.  The  other  villages  are  of  no  importance. 

Antiqultut,     Besides  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  already  mentioned,  se- 
veral curious  remains  of  antiquity  are  here  found.    A* 

Fhitcar-      rnong  these   the  priory  of  Pluscardine  is  distinguished. 
Fnor7"r;hjs  priory  was  founded  by  King  Alexander  the  Second 
in  the  year  1230*     It  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St 
Andrew,  and  named  Valtes  St  Andrea.     It  was  peopled 
with  monks  of  Valles  Caulium,  a  reform  of  the  Cister- 
tians,  following  the  rule  of  St  Bennet.     They  derived 
their  appellation  from  the  first  priory  of  that  congregation, 
which  was  founded  by  Virard,  in  the  diocese  of  Langrcs 
in  France,  between  Dijon  and  Autun  in  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  1193.     By  their  constitutions  they  were  obliged  U- 
live  an  austere  and  solitary  liie.     None  but  the  prior  and 
procurator  were  allowed  to  go  without  the  precincts  ct 
the    monastery    for    any  reason  whatever.     They   were 
brought  into  Scotland  by  William  Malvoisin,  bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  in  the  year  1230,  and  were  settled  at  PIi:*- 
cardi.^e,  Btaulieu,   and  Ardchatian.     These    monks  for 
some  time  strictly  observed  the  constitutions  of  their  or- 
der ;  but  at  length  relaxing  in  their  discipline,  and  by  de- 
grees becoming  vicious,  the  monastery  was  reformed,  and 
from  an  independent  house  was  degraded  to  a  cell  of  the 
abbey  of  Dunfern  line. 

This  priory  stai.ds  on  the  north  side  of  die  river  Lossie, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  the  town  of  Elgin,  Dear 
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the  entry  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  north  hill,  which  Antigoitkt. 
reverberating  the  sun-beams  renders  the  place  very  warm. 
The  walls  of  the  precinct  are  almost  entire,  and  make 
nearly  a  square  figure.  The  church  stands  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  square  ;  a  fine  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  square  tower  in  the  middle,  all  of  hewn  stone.  The 
oratory  and  refectory  join  to  the  south  end  of  the  church, 
under  which  is  the  dormitory.  The  chapter- house  is  a 
piece  of  curious  workmanship.  Shaw  calls  it  an  octago- 
nal cube  (by  which  he  probably  means  that  its  height  is 
equal  to  its  diameter).  The  vaulted  roof  of  this  build- 
ing is  supported  by  one  pillar.  The  lodgings  of  the  pri- 
or and  cells  of  the  monks  were  all  contiguous  to  the 
church.  Here  are,  in  different  parts,  paintings  in  fresco 
on  the  walls.  Within  the  precincts  were  gardens  and 
green  walks.  In  a  word,  the  remains  of  this  priory  show 
that  these  monks  lived  in  a  stately  palace,  and  not  in  mean 
cottages. 

The  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Moray  is  to  be  seen  inBUhop'ipa- 
ruins  on  the  south  bank  of  Loch  Spynie.  This  edifice, 
when  entire,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent episcopal  palaces  in  Scotland.  According  to  Shaw, 
in  his  History  of  Moray,  the  buildings  occupied  an  area 
of  sixty  yards.  In  the  south- west  corner  stood  a  strong 
tower,  called  Davy's  Tower,  twenty  yards  long,  thirteen 
broad,  and  about  twenty  high.  It  consisted  of  vaulted 
rooms  on  the  ground-story,  and  above  these  four  apart- 
ments of  rooms  of  state,  and  bed- rooms  with  vaulted  clo- 
sets or  cabinets  in  the  wall,  which  is  nine  feet  thick,  with 
a  flight  of  broad  and  easy  stairs  winding  to  the  top.  The 
whole  tower  is  vaulted  at  the  top  ;  over  which  is  a  cape- 
house,  with  a  battlement  round  it.  This  tower  was  built 
by  Bishop  David  Stuart,  who  died  A.  D.  1475.  This 
bishop  having  some  dispute  with  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  laid 
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Amignitiet.hini  under  an  ecclesiastical  censure  ;  at  which  the  Gor- 
dons were  so  much  provoked,  that  they  threatened  to  pull 
the  bishop  out  of  his  pigeon-holes,  meaning  the  little  old. 
rooms  of  the  former  episcopal  residence.  The  bishop  is 
said  to  have  replied,  that  he  should  soon  build  a  house, 
out  of  which  the  earl  and  his  whole  clan  should  not  be 
able  to  pull  him. 

In  the  other  three  corners  stood  small  towers  with  nar- 
row rooms.  On  the  south  side  of  the  area,  between  the 
towers,  was  a  spacious  tennis  court ;  and  parallel  to  it,  oa 
the  inside  of  the  chapel,  on  the  east  side,  between  the  tur- 
rets, were  placed  the  offices  and  stables ;  and  the  north 
side  was  occupied  by  lodging  rooms,  storehouses,  and  cel- 
lars. The  gate  or  chief  entry  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
east  wall,  secured  by  an  iron  portcullis.  Over  this  gate 
are  placed  the  arms  of  Bishop  John  Innes,  with  the  initials 
of  his  name.  He  was  consecrated  A.  D.  1406.  His  arms 
are  three  stars.  This  has  occasioned  a  conjecture,  though 
not  supported  by  any  other  authority,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  built  any  part  of  that  court.  In  the  south  wall  of 
David's  Tower  are  placed  the  arms  of  Bishops  David 
Stuart  and  Patrick  Hepburn.  The  precinct  of  this  palace 
was  well  fenced  with  a  high  and  strong  wall ;  and  within 
it  were  gardens,  plots  of  grass,  and  pleasant  green  walks. 

.,  .  The    ancient   Scottish  historians,    particularly  Forduo 

Danuh  in-  J 

va*ivo».  and  Buchannan,  give  accounts  of  the  Danes  landing  in  Mo- 
ray about  the  year  1008,  when  Malcolm  the  Second 
marched  against  them,  and  was  defeated  near  Forres:  af- 
this  they  brought  over  their  wives  and  children,  and  were 
in  possession  of  the  country  for  some  time,  until  they  were 
finally  expelled  after  the  victories  gained  over  them  atLun- 
cariy  near  Perth,  at  Bunie  in  the  county  of  Angus,  and  at 
Mortlich  in  the  county  of  Banff.  Tliere  are  many  monu- 
ments of  that  nation  in  this  quarter  ;  the  most  remarkable 
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xft  which  is  S  wino's  Stone  or  Pillar,  on  the  road  from  Nairn  Antiquities 

y        ■.» 

and  Forres,  in  the  parish  of  Rufford.  This  stone  is  al- 
lowed to  surpass,  in  elegance  and  grandeur,  all  the  other 
obelisks  in  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  monu- 
ment of  the  Gothic  kind  to  be  seen  m  Europe*  Some 
time  ago,  when  it  was  likely  to  fall,  Lady  Anne  Campbell, 
late  Countess  of  Moray,  caused  it  to  be  set  upright,  and 
supported  by  several  steps  of  freestone.  The  height  of 
this  stone  cannot  now  be  easily  ascertained  ;  it  rises  about 
twenty- three  feet  above  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  twelve 
under  it.  Its  breadth  is  about  four  feet.  What  is  above 
ground  is  visibly  divided,  on  the  east  side,  into  seven 
parts,  containing  a  variety  of  military  sculptures.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  other  side  is  occupied  by  a  sumptuous 
cross,  under  which  are  two  august  personages  in  an  attitude 
of  reconciliation.  One  supposition  is,  that  it  may  have  been 
erected  in  memory  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Mal- 
colm and  Canute  upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes  front 
the  kingdom.  This  event  is  said  to  have  happened  about 
the  year  1012.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  distinct  , 
tradition  concerning  the  obelisk  reached  the  period  at  which 
letters  came  to  be  generally  used. 

In  the  parish  of  Edinkillie  stood  the  Castle  of  Lochin-  Lochindorb 
.  Cattle 

dorb,  built  on  an  island  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  of 

the  same  name.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able place,  and  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  Catharine  de 
Beaumont,  widow  of  David  de  Hastings  Earl  of  Athol, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kilblaine  anno  1335,  resi- 
ded in  this  castle,  which  was  blockaded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Moray,  the  regent  during  King  David  Brace's  captivity.  In 
the  following  year,  Edward  the  Third  of  England  led 
his  army  northward  as  far  as  Inverness,  and  on  his  way 
thither  raised  the  siege  of  this  castle.  It  seems  after- 
wards to  have  been  converted  into  a  state  prison ;  for  in 
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Amiqmifo.tin  ycar  1U2>  lnc  fanious  William  Bullock,  who  WW  1 
(Treat   favourite  of  King  David   Bruce,  mm  impriwmtd 
there,  and  died  through  extremity  of  cold  and  hunger. 
The  remains  of  this  castle  cover  a  space  of  ground  not  leu 
]i)0  sijuare  yards.* 
limine  Hill.      "Tlic   Dounc  Hill,   in   the  same  parish,  seems  to  have 
been  a  fortress  of  still  greater  antiquity,  and  used  H  such 
ftr  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  history.     1e  appear) 
to  lave  been  a  place  of  strength,  to  which  the  inhabita.itt 
of  the  country  retired  with  their  cattle  upon  the  invasion! 
of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney 
hlt%   to  which  tins  enmity  nf   Moray   was   SO   ffccuefi'lr 
r>.jH-> -'-d.     It  is  s  conical  hill,  round  a  considerable  part 
of  which  runs  the  rapid  river  of  Divie,  in  a  deep  roekj 
chatinel  ;  aod  where  not  defended  by  (he  river,  it  U  en- 
ejrdcd  hv  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  with  a  strung  rampart  on 
the  outside,  mostly  composed  of  stones,  some  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  vitrification. 
J*^"11       About  a  mile  higher  up  the  tfme  river  stands  the  Cm- 
tie  of  Dumphail,  upon  a  rock  of  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance, surrounded  by  a  deep  gully,  or  narrow  glen,  formed 
probably  by   the  river,  which  at  a  very  remote  period 
seems  to  have  run  in  this  channel.    The  rock  is  of  a  con. 
siderable  size,  with  a  level  area  upon  the  summit  of  it, 
similar  to  the  Downhill,  of  a  good  soil,  covered  with  grass, 
and  several  trees  growing  upon  it.    The  sides  are  so  steep 
that  it  is  altogether  inaccessible,  except  upon  that  next  the 
river,  where  there  is  a  narrow  path  leading  tip  to  the  cas- 
tle.    It  formerly  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Dunbar.     It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr  Gumming  of 
AJtyre. 
Domawijr       jn  (n*e  pr,r;sn  0f  Dyke  and  Moy,  at  Darnaway,  theseat 
stif  the  Earls  of  Moray,  of  the  Randolph,  Dunbar,  Doug- 
las, and  Stuart  race,  stands  an  old  castle,  nobly  elevated, 
with  great  range  and  variety  of  prospect,  whichjhas  been 
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built  at  different  periods,  adjoining  to  a  princely  hall  AntiquitJa. 
that  had  been  erected  by  Thomas  Randolph,  regent  of 
Scotland  during  the  minority  of  King  David  Bruce,  for 
the  reception  of  his  numerous  vassals.  This  hajl  is  by 
much  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  part  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  now  altogether  a  venerable  pile.  After  all  the 
changes  which  it  has  undergone,  it  is  still  a  pleasant  monu- 
ment of  ancient  hospitality  and  magnificence.  The  length . 
is  eighty-nine  feet,  and  the  breadth  thirty-five.  It  has 
yet  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  side- wall,  though  it 
wants  about  twelve  of  its  original  height,  by  reason  of  a 
range  of  vaults  constructed  on  its  ground-floor  for  cellars, 
with  a  stone  pavement  above  them.  It  has  a  buttery  in  the 
outer  end,  and  above  that  a  music  gallery  from  side  to  side. 
There  was  a  large  chimney  in  the  opposite  end,  and  ano- 
ther spacious  fire-place  in  one  of  its  sides.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported  by  diagonal  couples  and  rafters  of  massy  oak,  more 
superb  than  any  ordinary  ceiling,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  parliament  house  of  Edinburgh  and  Guildhall  of  Lon- 
don. Earl  Randolph's  hospitable  board  of  thick  oaken 
plank,  curiously  bordered  and  indented,  standing  on  six 
pillars,  draws  out  at  one  end  to  double  length.  His  oaken 
chair,  on  which  are  coarsely  carved  the  bearings  of  his 
office  and  arms,  weighs  about  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois, 
and  differs  little  from  the  coronation*  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Tradition  relates,  that  when  Earl  Randolph  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  the  custom  was,  according  to 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  that  the  whole  floor  of  the 
great  hall  was  deeply  littered  with  rushes  at  night,  and 
the  Earl  and  his  whole  company  reposed  thereon  together. 
A  number  of  modem  apartments  have  been  added  to  this 
building,  and  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
who  has  servants  here,  and  occasionally  visits  it.    The 
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.Antiquities,  castle  rises  on  a  green  mount  in  the  skirt  of  a  vast  forest* 
It  commands  a  very  extensive  landscape,  and  in  the  vici* 
nity  is  embellished  by  groves  and  gardens,  and  some  cul- 
tivated territory. 

In  the  parish  of  DufFus  some  remains  are  to  be  seen  of 
military  works  of  the  Danes.  When  Malcolm  the  Se- 
cond first  attempted  to  expel  them  from  Moray,  we  have 
already  said  that  he  was  overcome  in  a  pitched  battle. 
M  Upon  this,"  says  Buchannan,  "  the  Castle  of  Nairn 
was  surrendered  to  them,  which  they  strongly  fortified ; 
and  of  a  peninsula  made  an  isle,  by  cutting  through  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  and  then  they  called  it  by  a  Danish 
name,  Burgh"  It  is  supposed  that  all  our  historians  are 
mistaken  in  placing  this  fort  at  Nairn,  where  there  never 
was  any  such  building.  But  in  the  parish  of  DufFus 
the  peninsula  above  mentioned  appears  to  be  situated, 
and  upon  it  there  are  large  remains  of  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation. The  cut  made  to  insulate  the  promontory  is 
yet  visible,  but  now  dry,  and  nearly  filled?  up.  The 
place  still  retains  its  Danish  name,  being  generally  called 
by  the  common  people  Burgh,  and  sometimes  called  and 
written  Burgh-head.  After  Malcolm  had  overcome  the 
Danes,  under  Camus,  in  the  battle  of  Panbride  in  Angus, 
Camus,  with  his  remaining  troops,  attempted  to  retreat  to 
Moray  by  the  mountains,  but  was  overtaken,  routed,  and 
slain.  There  is  an  obelisk  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the 
parish,  conjectured  to  be  the  obelisk  which  historians  say 
was  erected  for  this  victory  :  and  near  this  monument  there 
is  a  village,  called  Kaine,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  by  Buchannan  as  retaining  the  memorable 
name  of  Camus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the  vil- 
lage of  DufFus  there  is  a  square  (in  the  centre  of  which 
the  church  is  placed)  surrounded  by  four  streets  regularly 
paved,  the  v/orkrnanship  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers. 
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[a  the  church-yard  of  the  same  parish,  on  a  sailor's  tooaj)-  Anriqmitk% 
stone,  is  the  following  epitaph  : 

Tbongh  Eolm*  blasts  and  Neptune's  waTes  have  toss*d  me  to  and  frf  , 
Yet  now,  at  last,  by  Heaven's  decree,  I  b*rb%mr  here  below  j 
Where  at  an  mndnr  J  d§  lie,  with  others  of  our  fleet, 
Till  the  last  trump  do  raise  us  up  our  Admirtl  Christ  to  meet. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Shakespeare  has  laid  the 
scene,  in  the  parish  of  Dyke  in  this  county,  of  the  event 
which  ultimately  produces  the  catastrophe  of  the  celebra- 
ted tragedy  of  Macbeth.  It  was  on  the  Hardmoor,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  park  of  Brodie  House,  where  Mac- 
beth and  Banquo,  returning  victorious  from  an  expedition 
in  the  western  isles  to  wait  on  King  Duncan,  then  in  the 
Castle  of  Forres,  and  on  a  journey  to  Inverness,  are  re- 
presented to  have  been  saluted  by  the  weird  sisterhood. 
Banquo,  impatient  under  a  supernatural  vicissitude  of  tha 
weather,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  on  this  blasted,  and, 
to  appearance,  boundless  waste,  thinks  of  the  termination 
of  his  journey,  and  asks, 

How  far  it't  call'd  to  Forres? 

when,  by  the  sudden  appearance  before  him  of  three  hag- 
gard forms,  his  attention  is  more  solicitously  bent  to  in- 
quire, 

What  are  these, 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  earth, 
And  yet  are  on*t  ?    Live  you,  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?   You  seem  to  understand  me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  fingers  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lip*.     You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  ye  are  so 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  state  of  population  of 
the  county. 
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Lmgiwge.  It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  in  the  eastern  counties  which 
we  have  been  describing,  to  the  northward  of  Kincardine- 
shire, that  is,  Aberdeenshire,  Banff,  and  Moray,  the  Erse 
language  is  nowhere  spoken  in  the  low  country  near  tie 
coast  i  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  so.  The 
Erse  is  the  language  only  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
trje  north-west  of  Scotland,  and  comes  no  farther  to  ibe 
eastward  than  the  wild  and  mountainous  part  of  tbe  couu> 
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ties  now  mentioned.     The  English  language,  spoken  bj  Language. 
the  common  people  in  Morayshire,  is  to  the  ear  of  a  stran- 
ger in  a  considerable  degree  sharp  and  provoking,  like 
that  of  Aberdeenshire.     This,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
proceeds  from  their  throwing  out  of  their  pronunciation  two 
of  the  most  sonorous  vowels  in  the  English  language,  and 
from  substituting  short  sounds  in  their  place.     No  Mo- 
rayshire man  of  the  lower  ranks  ever  pronounces  broad 
mw  or  long  o.     For  the  first  he  always  uses  the  short 
and  slender  sound  of  a,  as  U  for  law,  Agust  for  August, 
a/ for  all.    For  the  last  he  always  uses  likewise  the  short 
and  slender  sounds  of  o,  as  ells  for  close,  rod  for  road,  hit 
for  note,  rtit  for  rote,  no  for  no,  chock  for  choke,  post  for 
post.     This  peculiarity  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
altho'  these  two  full  sounds  of  aw  or  a  long,  and  o,  are  very 
prevalent  in  England,  yet  they  are  still  much  more  so  in  the 
■outh  of  Scotland  ;  insomuch  that  the  more  frequent  use 
of  them  n  that  which  (next  to  the  North  British  accent) 
most  readily  distinguishes  the  language  of  a  south  coun- 
try Scotsman  of  education  from  the  language  of  England. 
In  the  same  manner,  also,  as  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  natives 
of  Moray  have  a  singular  preference  for  the  slender  ee, 
which  usurps  occasionally  the  place  of  almost  every  other 
vowel,  as  meen  for  moon,  speenfor  spoon,  freet  for  fruit, 
yeel  for  yule,  meedow  for  meadow,  teetle  for  title,  ees  for 
use,  peend  for  poind,  &c.     They  also  substitute  the  sound 
of f  for  wh,  as  fat  for  what,futch  for  which,  &c.    They 
pronounce  such  words  as  filthy,  fiscal,  will,  which,  &c.  as 
if  spelled  fulthy,  fiscal,  wull,  futch,  &c.     They  sup- 
press r  in  many  words,  as  fist  for  first,  hoss  for  horse, 
puss  for  purse,  &c.     This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in 
general  the  Scots  pronounce  this  letter  more  forcibly  than 
the  English  do.     The  gutturals  gh  and  eh  are  more  fre- 
quently pronounced  here  than  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
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That  zealous  regard  for  religion,  and  particularly  for 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  which  hw 
so  long  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-vest 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  towns  on  the  Taj,  the  Forth, 
and  the  Clyde,  was  never  much  known  here,  excepting 
in  the  towns  on  the  western  part  of  this  coast.    The 
men  of  Moray  in  general,  or  at  least  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  county,  became  presbyterians  more  from  accident  thin 
from  temper.     During  the  alternations  of  presbytery  and 
episcopacy  which  took  place    at   the  reformation,  they 
did  not  at  all  discover  that  decided  preference  to  presby- 
tery which  marked  the  western  and  southern  counties. 
Had  no  greater  zeal  existed  elsewhere,  the  island  would 
probably  at  present  have  had  but  one  national  church. 
At  the  revolution  few  of  the  clergy  of  this  province  con- 
formed to  presbytery,  but  availed  themselves  of  the  in- 
dulgence which  the  government  gave  of  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  their  benefices  for  life  upon  qualifying  to  the  ci- 
vil government :  and  in  order  to  cherish  presbytery,  it 
was  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  so  send  clergy  from  the 
south  country  to  serve  the  cure.    That  horror  at  the  name 
of  holidays  which  was  once  a  characteristic  of  the  puri- 
tans, and  true  blue  presbyterians,  never  took  possession  of 
the  common  people  here,  and  they  still  celebrate  (perhaps 
without  ever  thinking  of  the  origin  of  the  practice)  St 
John's  day,  St  Stephen's  day,  Christmas  day,  &c.  by  as- 
sembling in  large  companies  to  play  at  foot-ball,  and  td 
dance  and  make  merry. 
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JL  hi  small  county  of  Nairn  lies  upon  the  coast,  to  theBoondarip* 
westward  of  the  shire  of  Elgin,  or  Moray  Proper,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Moray.  It  stretches 
from  the  coast  southerly  to  Lochindorb  about  twenty 
miles,  where  it  terminates  nearly  in  a  point  between  the 
counties  of  Elgin  and  Inverness.  Its  breadth  along  the 
shore  is  twelve  miles ;  its  sidf  s  extend  to  twenty-two 
miles  about  the  middle,  from  whence  they  begin  to  ap- 
proximate each  other.  Exclusive  of  the  hilly  part  of  the 
district,  it  may  be  described  as  a  narrow  border  of  level 
ground  along  the  shore  from  one  to  nearly  six  miles  in 
breadth. 

This  county  is  crossed  in  its  southern  or  hilly  part  by  Hirer- 
the  river  Findhorn,  already  mentioned,  which  runs  in  a 
direction  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  water  o£ 
Nairn  takes  its  rise  in  the  hills  of  Inverness-shire,  at  the 
head  of  a  valley  called  Strathnairn  ;  and  proceeding  to- 
wards the  north-east,  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  the 
town  of  Nairn.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  forming  no 
harbour,  apd  its  salmon  fishings  arc  of  no  great  value.  It 
is  called  in  Gaelic  Kisg  Nearnef  "  the  Water  of  Alders,** 
from  the  numbers  of  that  sort  of  trees  which  grow  upon 
its  banks* 

The  town  of  Nairn  stands  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  county.  From  it  eastward,  or  ra- 
ther from  the  wa^er  of  Nairn  eastward,  the  soil  is  a  rich 


Africa!-  free  loam,  generally  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom.    To 
•  ibe  westward,  the  soil  is  either  a  stiff  rich  clay,  or  a  sharp 

™"  gravelly  mould.     The  lower  part  of  the  county  mar  be 

considered  as  placed  in  a  climate  almost  as  favourable  as 
any  part  of  Scotland.  In  the  hilly  or  southern  part  o£  the 
county  of  Nairn,  the  arable  land  is  but  in  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  waste  ;  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  foil  of  gra- 
vel  and  small  stones,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  brooks, 
where  it  appears  less  mixed.  In  this  quarter  the  climate 
is  more  cold  and  stormy  than  on  the  coast,  and  the  pro- 
ductious  of  the  soil  are  somewhat  later  ;  yet  the  crops  art 
never  cut  off  by  frost ;  nor  is  the  harvest  greatly  more  re. 
tarded  by  the  autumi  iins  than  that  of  their  neigh- 

bours in  more  favourable   ituations. 
Cvhin-         The  agriculture  of  thh   istrict  is  far  behind  that  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Sci  .     The  farms  are  in  general 

small,  and  the  tenants  tons,  ijuently  poor,  the  greater  num. 
ber  of  them  having  no  written  leases  j  and  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  a  lease  of  land  is  not  valid  for  more  than  a  yetr 
unless  reduced  into  writing.  A  few  farmers,  however, 
are  in  a  different  situation ;  and  although  the  proprietor! 
and  the  few  more  opulent  farmers  have  introduced  fal- 
low, green  crops,  and  sown  grass,  into  their  practice,  yet 
no  stated  or  regular  rotation  of  cropping  is  here  followed, 
unless  thai  ancient  system,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  practice  before  the  era  of  the  reformation,  and 
which  is  still  almost  universally  practised  here  by  the  or* 
dinary  and  inferior  class  of  tenants,  should  be  accounted 
a  regular  rotation.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  country  being 
nntnclosed,  the  tenants  are  still  accommodated  with  natu- 
ral pasturage  for  their  cattle,  either  in  the  dawns  along 
the  shore,  or  in  the  moors  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains.  On  this  account  a  very  small  proportion  of 
tbe  arable  land  is  considered  as  requisite  for  the  pasture 
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•f  the  stock  on  the  small  farms  ;  a  part  of  which,  almost  AgricuK 
on  every  farm,  consists  of  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  These 
ace  shut  up  in  the  house  every  night,  the  floor  of  which 
is  from  time  to  time  thickly  covered  with  a  bed  of  turf  or 
sand,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  compost  dunghill,  equal  in 
surface  to  the  area  of  the  house,  and  from  two  to  about 
four  feet  in  depth.  The  sheep  are  in  general  of  the  small 
white-faced  kind,  with  fine  wool,  the  original  breed  of 
the  country,  and  afford  materials  for  domestic  manufac- 
tures. The  manure  thus  accumulated  by  means  of  sheep, 
together  with  some  black  cattle  and  horses,  is  spread  o- 
Ver  one-fourth  of  the  farm,  which,  after  three  plough* 
ings,  is  generally  sown  with  bear  or  big,  at  the  rate  of 
four  firlots  to  the  acre,  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
middle  of  June :  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
allowed  for  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a  small  patch  in  flax 
for  domestic  accommodation,  is  uniformly  succeeded  by 
two  or  three  successive  crops  of  oats  j  the  oats  sown  between 
the  first  week  of  March  and  the  last  week  of  April,  and 
after  one  ploughing,  which  is  performed  during  the  win- 
ter, or  at  the  time  of  sowing  ;  and  four  firlots  of  seed  is 
allowed  to  the  acre.  If  the  land,  under  this  manage- 
ment, become  so  much  overrun  with  weeds  of  different 
kinds  as  not  to  return  double  the  seed,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  waste  for  one  or  two 
years,  during  which  it  is  pastured  by  the  cows  and  hor- 
ses, and  again  brought  under  cultivation,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  above  described.  These  small  te- 
nants, in  general,  fabricate  their  own  implements  of  hus- 
bandry ;  hence  the  wheels  of  their  carts  are  formed  of 
planks  or  boards,  and  turn  round  with  the  axle  ;  and  all 
their  other  implements  are  equally  defective.  On  the 
farms  of  the  proprietors,  and  on  the  large  farms,  however, 
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Africut  drilled  crops,    own  grass,  and  the  best  instrument*  el 

tore* 
t_  husbandry,  appear. 

Though  there  are  no  manufactures  in  this  district^  yet 

the  price  of  labour  has  doubled  within  the  last  twenty 

years.   Great  numbers  of  both  sexes  proceed  to  the  south 

of  Scotland  and  other  distant  quarters  in  summer  and  hv- 

rest,  and  return  from  thence  with  such  a  stock  of  money 

as  in  a  great  measure  supports  them  during  the  winter. 

Potatoes  and  the  small  herrings  which  are  caught  in  great 

abundance  in  the  Frith,  supply  a  great  proportion  of  the 

food  of  the  poorer  people,  and  of  servants  and  labourers* 

Mbietok  In  a  small  loch  called  Gonan,  and  a  moss  called  Lity, 
it  is  ascertained  that  a  vast  stock  of  marl  exists  ;  but  few 
demands  have  been  made  for  it  in-  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  ordinary  class  of  tenants.  As-  there  is  no  lime  in  the 
neighbourhood,  its  intrinsic  value  must  be  very  great.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood,  that  is,  in  the  parish  of  Auld- 
earn, an  expectation  once  existed  of  finding.  eoaL  A 
quarry  is  wrought  of  dark  blue  stone,  which  flames  in  the 
fire,  but  its  bulk  is  not  thus  diminished.  After  incinera- 
tion it  does  not  fall  down  into  powder,  but  remains  solid 
as  before. 

Nairn.  Nairn  is  the  only  royal  borough  in  this  county.     It  is 

pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  shore  of  the  Frith.  The  jail  and 
town  house  arc  on  the  middle  of  the  street,  from  which 
many  narrow  laues  extend  to  the  river  on  the  one  side, and 
to  an  extensive  plain  of  fertile  corn-fields,  of  more  than  400 
acres,  on  the  other.  The  first  charter  now  extant  is  the  grant 
of  James  the  Sixth,  in  the  year  15S^),  bearing  to  be  the 
renewal  of  a  charter  by  Alexander  the  First.  The  re- 
venue of  the  borough  arises  from  a  considerable  extent  of 
moor,  let  in  various  leases  to  be  improved,  by  which  a 
considerable  increase  will  in  due  time  be  made.     Some 
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fea-dmies  arc  likewise  derived  from  the  borough  lands,  Nairn.  ^ 
and  from  the  tolls  of  six  stated  fairs  in  the  year,  and  the 
weekly  market.  The  government  of  the  borough  is  com- 
mitted to  seventeen  persons;  a  provost  and  thirteen  bailies, 
dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer,  with  eleven  counsellors.  As 
the  gentlemen  of  the  town  are  not  numerous  enough  for 
the  requisite  annual  changes,  gentlemen  from  the  country 
are  admitted  into  the  magistracy ;  but  the  bailies,  dean  of 
guild,  and  treasurer,  by  a  late  decision  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  must  be  resident  in  the  town.  The  whole  trades 
are  formed  into  one  Corporation. 

On  thf  south  side  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  ri-Alltifl,ltieH 
ver,  is  the  Castlehill,  where  stood  a  royal  fort,  of  which 
the  thanes  of  Cawdor  were  hereditary  constables  till  the 
year  1747.  The  Constabulary  Garden  is  still  distin- 
guished, as  an  article  in  the  valuation  of  the  estate,  to  the 
extent  of  L.3,  10s.  Seots.  At  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  the  castle  was  situated  nearer  to  the  shore,  upon 
the  influx  of  the  river,  which,  similar  to  the  Spey  and 
Findhorn,  then  flowed  half  a  mile  further  westward  along 
the  shore  than  its  present  termination.  There  [are  some 
persons  still  alive  who  remember  to  have  seen,  at  spring* 
tides,  vestiges  of  its  foundation,  at  present  a  considerable 
way  within  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  Chapel  of  the  Vir* 
gin  Mary,  built  at  Geddes  in  the  year  1220, has  always  been 
the  bnrial-place  of  the  family  of  Kilravock.  The  burial- 
ground  around  it  is  also  still  in  use.  In  1475,  Pope  Sex- 
tos the  Fourth  granted  a  discharge  of  100  days  penance 
for  every  visit  to  this  chapel  on  certain  high  festivals,  and 
also  for  a  certain  extent  of  donation  for  the  repairs  of  the 
building. 

The  village  of  Auldearn  is  chiefly  noticed  as  being  aAulddm,' 
borough  of  barony.  It  stands  about  twenty  miles  from  El- 
gin, and  at  the  same  distance  from  Inverness,  and  a  high* 
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Auldearn  wav  between  these  towns  passes  through  it,    \t  is  dtstin- 
gnished  as  the  field  of  one  of  the  celebrated  victories  of 
Montrose  in  1045*     The  inhabitants  of  the  low  country 
of  Mora j,  like  those  of  the  towns  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  covenanters*  Montrose  therefort 
wasted  their  country,  and  destroyed  their  nets  and  boats, 
to  ruin  the  fisheries  upon  the  Spey.     The  covenanters  in 
this  quarter  rose  against  him  under  Lieutenant-Gencral 
Hurry,  but  were  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men  ;  and 
Montrose  plundered  and  burned  many  houses,  particularly 
in  the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Nairn. 

AntMTtriticr.  In  the  parish  of  Nairn  are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  , 
fortress,  about  twenty-six  yards  long,  and  nearly  half  as 
broad.  It  is  called  Caisteil  FientaH,  i.  #•  Finlay's  Cas- 
tle It  has  been  built  with  run  lime,  and  surrounded  at 
some  yards  distance  with  a  ditch.  The  ditch  is  drawn 
round  the  middle  of  the  detached  hill  or  rising  ground  on 
which  the  house  was  built,  and  is  still  very  visible.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  little  hill,  on  the  north-east,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sunk  or  draw  well  for  the  use  of  the 
castle.  Even  tradition  does  not  say  by  whom,  or  for  what 
purpose,  this  edifice  was  erected.  A  little  to  the  east,  on 
the  side  of  the  same  hill  of  Geddes,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Castle  of  Rait,  built  probably  by  Rait  of  that  ilk, 
but  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  It  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  Cummins  ;  and,  considering  tlit 
time  at  which  it  seems  to  have  been  built,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  house  of  great  strength.  A  little  below  this 
castle  is  a  place  called  Knocb-na-gi/iaw,  /.  e.  the  hill 
where  the  young  men  or  lads  were  killed.  Here  it  is  said 
that  eighteen  of  the  M'Intoshes  were  destroyed  by  the  Cum- 
mins, who  then  lived  at  Rait,  on  account  of  some  grudge 
that  subsisted  between  the  families. 

There   aic  several  handsome  residences  belonging  to 
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gentry  of  this  county ;  of  which  the  chief  are,  Brodie,    Country 
Kilravock,  Holme,  Boath,  Lethen,  and  Cantray ;  the  last        ¥     ■> 
of  which  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  Nairnshire,  or  ra- 
ther within  the  bounds  of  Inverness-shire.     The  popula-  Population, 
tion  will  appear  from  the  following  Table* 


Pirithcs. 


Ardclach  .  . 

Auldearn  • . 

Calder  .... 

Cray,  Nairn  1 
division  •   j 

Moy,  ditto  . 

Kairn  •  •  •  • 

Urquhart  .  . 

Total  .  . 
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The  county  of  Nairn  is  represented  in  parliament  along 
prith  the  small  county  of  Cromarty.  Each  county  alter- 
nately elects  the  commissioner  or  member  of  parliament* 
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'^"^^ Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  our  description  along  the 
rati  -T-in^  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  seme  difficulty  occurs  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  remaining  counties.  At  the 
Murray  Frith  the  island  becomes  narrow,  and  the  great 
Highland  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland,  oc- 
cupy its  whole  breadth  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  therefore,  in  strictness,  no  longer  possible 
to  proceed  circuitonsly  round  the  island  with  our  descrip- 
tion. One  of  two  modes  may  be  adopted  ;  either  to  pro- 
ceed immediate])  to  the  description  of  Inverness-shire,Ar- 
gjie,  Rfrf  Bute-,  and  thereafter  northward,  through  lava- 
Bess-shire,  Ross-shire,  and  Sutherland,  terminating  the 
whole  with  Caithness,  the  Orkneys,  and  Shetland,  and 
thus  concluding  at  the  Ultimum  Thult ;  or  we  may  endea- 
vour, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  adhere  to  our  original  plan, 
by  p.issing  over  two  corners  of  the  counties  of  Inverness- 
shire  and  Ross-shire  to  the  county  of  Cromarty  on  the  east 
coast ;  by  proceeding  thence  at  once  to  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland,  and  thereafter  returning  to  the  description 
of  the  great  Highland  counties,  the  important  part  of 
which  lie  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  We  are  in- 
duced  to  adopt  this  last  arrangement,  partly  because  it 
forms  the  closest  approximation  to  our  original  plan,  and 
partly  because  we  shall  be  enabled,  at  once,  and  with  less 
interruption,  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Cromarty,  Caith- 
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ness,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  are  inhabited  byGencralD©- 
a  race  of  men  who  in  all  ages  have  spoken  the  same  Ian-  w 
guage  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  east  of  Scotland  j 
whereas  the  other  counties,  excepting  a  narrow  line  on  the 
east  coast,  are  inhabited  by  the  race  of  Gael  or  Celts,  who 
use  the  Erse — a  language  no  better  known,  either  to  men 
of  letters  or  to  the  vulgar,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  than 
the  modern  Greek  or  the  Persian  tongue.  By  the  propo- 
sed arrangement,  therefore,  we  shall  be  enabled,  with  the 
trifling  exception  of  a  very  narrow  tract,  of  no  great  length, 
upon  the  coast,  to  conclude,  in  the  first  place,  our  de- 
scription of  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Scotland  which 
has  always  been  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same  race, 
or  at  least  of  the  same  language,  with  those  who  have 
occupied  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  the  whole  of  England. 

Passing  over  the  Murray  Frith,  which,  as  will  be  after- 
wards noticed,  advances  far  into  the  country,  forming  a 
long  inland  sea,  we  come  to  a  corner  of  the  county  of 
Ross,  which  interposes  itself  between  the  county  of  Cro- 
marty and  a  portion  of  the  Moray  Frith.  This  corner  of 
the  county  of  Ross,  together  with  the  county  of  Cromar- 
ty^ is  peninsulated  by  the  Moray  Frith  on  the  south,  an^I  by 
the  Frith  of  Cromarty  on  the  north.  The  county  of  Cro- 
marty extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  or  Frith 
of  Cromarty.  Its  eastern  part,  also,  is  in  contact,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  with  that  part  of  the  German  Ocean  called 
the  Moray  Frith.  The  peninsula  which  includes  Cro- The  Black 
marty,  together  with  a  small  corner  of  Ross-shire,  is  de- 
nominated  the  Black  Isle,  or,  in  Gaelic,  Elaudu.  A  long 
ridge  of  hills,  or  at  least  of  elevated  ground  covered  with 
heath,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  district  from  south- 
west to  north-east ;  and  the  remaining  territory  declines 
on  the  south  towards  the  Moray  Frith,  and  on  the  north 
towards  Cromarty  Frith.     The  whole  peninsula  has  pro- 
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<j22^2rbtbl7  receiTcd  the  appellation  of  the*  J£of  /iaV,  either 
%  i  f  ■  '  from  the  appearance  which  this  elevated  tract  of  berth 
gives  to  the  whole,  when  teen  from  a  distance,  or  front 
die  circumstance  that,  at  this  peninsula  »  almost  every 
where  in  contact  with  the  tea,  the  snows  in  winter  do  not 
remain  long  upon  the  ground  ;  and  hence  this  territory  if- 
fiords  a  sort  of  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  Highlands, 
whose  mountains,  during  a  longer  period,  are  seen  covered 
with  a  dazzling  whiteness.  • 

The  peninsula  is  situated  between  fifty-seven  and  fiftjw 
eight  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  fourth  degree  of  west 
longitude  passing  nearly  through  its  centre.  It  is  above 
twenty  miles  long,'  five  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth,  ane) 
contains  an  area  of  107  square  miles,  or  68,480  acres. 
tefcV  The  soil  is  various,  no  one.  farm  ever  consisting  of  one 
uniform  soil }  but,  generally  speaking,  that  upon  shores 
is  thin,  light,  gravelly,  and  sandy ;  partly  on  a  gravel,  but 
mostly  on  a  day  or  rocky  bottom;  in  several  places  a 
fine  black  mould  on  a  gravelly  bottom  ;  but  the  soils  of 
this  light  description,  formerly  a  mere  border  upon  the 
shores  round  the  peninsula,  are  of  very  inconsiderable 
depth,  or  extent  in  breadth. 

The  soil  of  the  interior  of  the  district  consists,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  of  a  black  moorish  earth,  mostly  on  a  clay 
bottom  mixed  with  stones,  over  which,  in  many  places, 
lies  a  stratum  of  till  or  schistus,  which  renders  the  lands 
or  fields  spouty  and  wet,  and  unfit  for  early  ploughing  in 
spring,  or  late  in  autumn.  This  description  applies  more 
particularly  to  all  the  new  arable  lands ;  among  which, 
most  of  those  taken  in  from  moor,  and  cultivated  with- 
in these  forty  or  fifty  years  by  proprietors,  may  be  rec- 
koned. Of  newly  improved  territory  (greatly  to  the 
praise  of  the  improvers),  it  is  believed  there  is  an  equal 
extent  to  any  proportion  of  the  like  kind  to  be  met  with 
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in  any  district  in- the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  consider*  *ff  "** 
ang  its  extent.    These  lands  are  gradually  meliorating,  »      ¥      § 
mad  will  no  doubt,  in  process  of  years,  become  what  the 
principal  part  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  old  soil  consists 
of,  viz.  a  black  loam :  but  this,  too,  is  chiefly  on  a  clay 
bottom,  ever  retentive  of  water ;  but  which,  as  now  ju- 
diciously and  generally  practised,  is  greatly  remedied  by 
draining.     In  the  east  end  of  the  district  there  is  a  good    ^ 
depth  of  this  black  mould.     It  is  remarkable  that  the 
lands  having  a  northern  exposure  are  more  productive  and 
more  pertain  in  their  crops  than  those  exposed  to  the 
•oettv 

As  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  distant  from  Climate, 
mountains  and  hills,  the  ckmds  are  expended  before  they 
reach  it ;  by  which  the  air  and  climate  are  rendered  drier 
and  milder  than  in  the  more  northern  or  western  parts  of 
the  north  Highlands,  these  being  often  drenched  in  rain, 
or  covered  with  snow,  when  not  a  particle  of  either  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Black  Isle*  Owing  to  this  favourable  cir- 
cumstance and  dryness  of  the  soil  on  the  shores,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  farmers  are  much  earlier  on  this  coast,  in  all 
their  spring  and  autumn  operations,  than  those  On  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Frith,  according  as  they  happen  to  be 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  hills  or  mountains* 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  formerly  that  there 
are  few  undivided  commons  in  Scotland,  because  the 
courts  of  law  have  power  to  make  the  division  where  the 
crown  or  where  royal  boroughs  are  not  interested*  A 
great  part  of  the  high  moorish  territory,  which  forms  the 
middle  ridge  of  the  Black  Isle,  is  an  undivided  common, 
called  Millbuy*  The  moor  commons  of  Millbuy  are  so  ' 
extensive,  that  they  amount  to  no  less  than  nearly  20,000 
acres.  The  whole  peninsula  is  occupied  in  the  following 
manner : 
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Arable  land 15,520 

Woodlands 5,100 

Moor  and  pasture ....21,440 

The  moor  commons  of  Millbuy....2$,l60 

Total     fi8,480 


Excepting  tin:  farms  attached  to  the  man sion. houses  of 
proprietors,  all  the  other  farms  are  generally  small,  or 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  acres  of  arable  land.  A  few  farms, 
however,  extend  to  eighty  acres  of  arable  land  ;  and  one 
or  two  only  are  found  that  can  with  propriety  be  termed 
large  farms.  The  result  is,  that  agriculture  here,  among  the 
general  class  of  occupiers  of  the  soil  is  in  a  backward  state. 
All  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  in  open  fields,  excepting 
the  farms  in  the  proprietors  own  hands,  and  the  farms  of 
3  few  principal  tacksmen  ;  which  latter  have  been  chiefly 
hitherto  fenced  by  the  proprietor.  The  clergy,  in  gene- 
ral, are  very  good  farmers ;  and  have  not  only  their  glebes 
inclosed,  but  fence  whatever  additional  lands  they  rent 
when  the  terms  are  any  way  encouraging. 
Hono  and  Both  horses  and  oxen  are  made  use  of,  and  by  a  very 
few  proprietors  almost  indiscriminately  for  all  operation) ; 
the  oxen  coming  of  late  more  into  use  in  the  cart,  plough, 
and  even  harrow,  and  are  seen  harnessed,  for  all  or  either 
of  these  purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  horses.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  proprietors  and  principal  farmers  use  four 
in  a  plough  ;  either  four  oxen,  or  oxen  and  horses,  two  of 
each  ;  also  oxen  and  horses  in  pairs,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  state  of  the  land.  When  the  ground  is  stiff  and 
stony,  four  oxen  are  necessary,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  six.  Most  farmers  seem  sensible  of  the  difference 
of  expence  and  risk  between  horses  and  oxen ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  these  respects,  being  here  thought  far  preferable ; 
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but  the  predilection  for  horses  is  great,  and  not  easily  o-  'Agticut- 
vercome,  having  more  activity,  and  executing  more  in  a 
given  time  than  oxen* 

As  to  the  tenantry,  they  seldom  have  ever  fewer  than 
six,  and  very  often  eight,  oxen  in  their  ploughs ;  and 
sometimes  the  complement  is  made  up  of  a  medley  of 
oxen,  horses,  and  cows  :  the  horses,  of  which  they  have 
generally  a  most  ruinous  proportion,  are  principally  em* 
ployed  for  carting  dung  and  harrowing,  and  leading  home 
their  miserable  turf  for  firing.  The  carts  of  the  common 
tenants  have  wheels  of  solid  wood  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  diameter ;  and  to  convey  manure  they 
place  it  in  a  basket  set  upon  the  cart. 

The  grain  cultivated  here  consists  of  oats,  barley,  and 
peas,  with  small  proportions  of  rye  and  beans.  Wheat 
is  seldom  seen.  What  are  called  the  girrans,  or  small  hor- 
ses of  the  tenantry,  are  of  a  diminutive  size;  indeed  about 
from  ten  to  twelve  hands  high — mere  Lilliputian  animals-— 
true  emblems  of  the  system  and  operations  for  which  they 
are  designed.  The  cattle,  however,  reared  by  the  gentlemen 
and  better  farmers,  are  of  a  superior  size  and  species,  pur* 
chased  or  reared  from  foreign  stocks.  The  Fife  breed  cer- 
tainly seems  best  to  suit  this  climate  and  modes  of  ma- 
nagement ;  but  still  it  is  observed  that  they  degenerate  un- 
der all  the  advantages  thus  afforded  them  (inadequate,  no 
doubt),  and  become,  at  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  lit- 
tle better  than  the  common  country  cattle. — Not  having  a 
sufficient  extent  of  range  of  suitable  pasture  for  them,  there 
are  no  flocks  in  the  Black  Isle  upon  any  scale  of  sheep- 
farming  alone.  Most  of  the  tenants,  however,  unless 
prohibited  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  plantations, 
have  a  very  few  sheep  of.  an  inferior  naughty  size, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  the  country  breeds  and  colours  ;  and 
being  always  housed,  and  most  miserably  pastured,  most 
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of  them  are  lost  by  disease  or  famine  in  the  winter  seasons 
and  severe  springs. 

Sea-ware,  towards  the  shores,  is  frequently  used  as  ms- 
sure  for  barley,  and  brings  rich  crops,  but  fails  in  light 
lands  with  dry  seasons.  It  is  not  thought  to  have  any  per* 
manent  efficacy  in  enriching  the  soil,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered, in  that  respect,  as  annual,  since  it  must  always  be 
repeated :  the  crop  of  the  season  requiring  its  whole  force, 
without  much  advantage  to  the  land.  But,  excepting  in  a 
very  few  situations  indeed,  the  real,  strong,  fine,  rich  sea- 
ware  is  opt  thrown  in — only  a  kind  of  small  short  sea- 
weed, that  cannot  possibly  have  much  nourishment  in  it ; 
and  the  little  it  may  possess  is  generally  exhaled  by  the 
sun,  or  exhausted  by  the  winds,  from  the  ridiculously  di- 
minutive handfuls  of  it  laid  in  orderly  range  upon  the 
lands,  where  it  withers,  and  in  fact  decays  without  ef- 
9  feet.    It  is  said  the  distillers  prefer  the  ware-barley,  u 

it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  fairer  colour  and  thinner 
busk, 

Ftrmhso-  The  greater  number,  by  far,  of  the  farm  houses  and  of- 
fices of  the  tenants  and  cottagers  are  mean  wretched  ho- 
vels, made  up  (not  built)  of  stone  and  feal  (sod  or  turf), 
without  any  regard  to  either  proper  construction,  conveni- 
ence, comfort,  or  situation.  The  family  live  in  one  end  of 
the  house,  and  the  cows  and  young  store  in  the  other,  even 
without  a  partition  ;  all  enter  and  come  out  by  the  same 
door.  The  out- offices  of  the  tenants  are  in  a  similar  style  ; 
but  the  byre,  bam,  stable,  and  kiln,  are  detached.  The 
cottager  or  mailer,  in  general,  has  his  habitation  in  a  more 
comfortable  plight  than  the  farming  tenant.     These  per- 

Mtttcn.  sons  called  mailers,  a  sort  of  cottagers,  are  cultivators ; 
numbers  of  whom  are  found  here,  by  whose  exertions 
many  considerable  acquisitions  of  arable  land  have  been 
gained  from  the  barren  wastes  and  moors,  and  added  todif* 
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ferait  properties  in  this  district.  Tbtf  generally  fbU  Msfot. 
low  some  handicraft  employment,  snch  as  waaver,  shoe- 
maker, tailor,  carpenter,  mason,  diker,  Sec.  $  and  many 
are  mere  day-labourers  only.  These  poor  people  are 
often  indiscriminately  planted  on  the  skirts  of  wastes  or 
moorlands  next  adjoining  to  those  last  cultivated,  and 
now,  we  shall  suppose,  in  hands  of  a  farmer  or  tenant ;  af« 
t*r  his  house  is  erected  for  the  mailer,  he  is  left  at  freedom 
to  dig  away  and  cultivate  what  ground  he  can,  for  there  is 
rarely  occasion  to  limit  him.  Some  give  seven  years 
leases  gratis,  wood  for  his  house,  and  some  jther  small 
pecuniary  allowances.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  a 
small  acknowlegment  is  imposed,  or  perhaps  not  for  three 
or  four  yparp  mojre,  as  hid  industry  deserves.  Some  as* 
sign  ihejn  Jwo  or  thjrqe  acres,  and  never  remove  them,  on 
paying,  viz.  the  men  ten  shillings,  and  widows  five  shiU 
ljngs/*r  annum,  and  giving  fifteen  days  service  in  harvest ; 
hut,  however,  paying  sixpence  per  day  to  the  men,  and 
fourpence  to  the  women,  and  to  all  others  able  to  work  a 
little  drink,  but  no  victuals.  Some,  with  seven  years  leases 
and  rent  free,  at  first  give  them  labouring  utensils,  and  also 
seed  fox  the  first  three  years  \  and  some  give  a  liferent  and 
wood  kf  their  houses,  on  paying  one  shilling  per  annurn^ 
lilt  famX  yearly  take  in  two  acres.  Day-services  in  har- 
vest, and  some  other  trifling  exactions,  may  possibly  be 
stipulated  for  by  all.  The  only  means  the  mailer  has 
for  cultivation  are  his  own  family,  personal  labour  with 
the  spade,  his  ashes,  and  the  dung  from  his  miserable 
animal  of  a  horse,  which  be  keeps  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  his  turf  or  fuel $  aad  he  generally  com- 
mences with  potatoes.  When  he  thrives,  he  possibly  ac- 
quires two  horses,  a  few  sheep,  and  perhaps  a  hog. 

There  are  advocates  for  and  against  this  practice.    The 
general  objections  to  those  settlers  are,  that  they  are  great 
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Maiicw.  depredators,  are  in  declared  hostility  to  all  inclosures  and 
improvements  of  any  higher  nature  than  their  own,  and  un- 
merciful destroyers  of  all  the  grounds  around  them,  scalp- 
ing  and  tearing  up  every  bit  of  better  soil,  and  digging 
holes  and  pits,  either  for  their  turf,  or  to  procure  earth  or 
gravel  for  their  dung  heaps ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree, 
that  when  removed  no  farmer  can  meddle  with  such  abu- 
sed and  ill-conditioned  lands  :  also,  the  small  and  tedious 
progress  they  make,  and  their  natural  indolence  and  ineffi- 
ciency. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  think 
this  mode  of  improvement  sure,  though  very  slow  and 
tedious ;  that  it  is  the  only  means  within  the  reach  of 
many,  proprietors,  and  not  rejected  even  by  those  who 
might  adopt  a  higher  and  more  effectual  system  ;  and  both 
have  already  experienced  their  good  effects  in  the  increase 
of  their  rent-rolls.  Almost  all  acknowledge  the  accom- 
modation derived  from  the  assistance  of  their  services  at  a 
certain  easy  rate  in  hat  vest,  and  other  husbandry  work,  and 
particularly  here,  where  day-labourers  are  not  otherwise 
to  be  procured :  in  which  respect  they  are  useful  also  to 
the  tenants  as  well  as  to  the  landlords.  To  all  which  is 
to  be  added,  the  convenience,  even  in  their  humble  line, 
of  having  people  of  the  different  occupations  they  pro- 
fess, to  answer  all  necessary  purposes  ;  and  their  women 
and  children  are  beneficially  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  Inverness  and  Cromarty,  in  spinning,  &c.  be- 
sides the  great  additional  aid  afforded  by  them  towards 
the  public  highways ;  nor,  as  encroachers  or  annojers 
of  improvements,  are  they  to  be  considered  in  any  de- 
gree more  dangerous  than  the  tenants  themselves.  Such 
are  the  views  which  the  proprietors  of  land  in  these 
northern  districts  entertain  upon  the  subject.  How  far 
such  miserable  cultivators  are  well  employed  for  their 
own  benefit  can  be  no  question  ;  as,  by  emigrating  to  other 
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parts  of  the  empire,  they  might  undoubtedly  find  a  better  Minerals, 
reward  for  their  industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  e- 
rrident,that  the  very  trifling  degree  of  improvement  which 
they  produce  upon  the  soil,  or  the  conveniency  they  af- 
ford to  the  petty  manufactures  in  their  neighbourhood, 
scarcely  deserves  notice,  considered  as  a  benefit  to  the 
public. 

When  mentioning  the  mode  in  which  the  peninsula  isWoodt, 
occupied,  .where  the  county  of  Cromarty  is  situated,  we 
said  that  it  contained  between  five  and  six  thousand  acres 
of  woodlands.  There  is  little  natural  wood  in  this  dis- 
trict, excepting  some  coppices,  consisting  of  oak,  hazle, 
birch,  and  alder.  The  Scottish  fir  was  almost  the  only 
wood  that  gentlemen  at  first  preferred,  as  most  certain  to 
succeed.  On  that  account  it  still  holds  its  preference  in 
respect  to  proportion  of  quantity  or  extent ;  but  of  late 
years  all  other  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech, 
larix,  spruce,  birch,  alder,  walnut,  chesnut,  geen,  lime, 
poplars,  and  willows  of  different  kinds,  &c.  are  intersper- 
sed, and  mixed  in  large  proportions  with  the  firs  in  the 
extensive  plantations.  The  chief  care  or  management  of 
woods  here,  and  the  principal  expence  attending  them, 
consists  of  preserving  them  from  cattle  for  eight*,  ten,  or 
twelve  years.  Pruning,  or  other  modes  of  improvement, 
are  little  attended  to. 

The  minerals  found  in  this  county,  or  in  the  peninsula  Mineral* 
of  thte  Black  Isle,  are  of  little  importance,  considered  as 
a  source  of  profit  to  their  owners.  Freestone  and  granite 
are  found  in  abundance.  Some  marl  has  also  been  disco- 
vered. In  the  parish  of  Fodderty  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed that  coal  might  be  found,  as  a  stratum  of  the  sub- 
stance thought  to  resemble  it  was  discovered.  A  person 
was  employed  to  work  a  part  of  it;  when  it  was  found  to 
be  of  a  remarkably  inflammable  quality,  of  a  clear  black 
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Mmcnb,  colour,  so  that  it  appeared  to  approach  nearer  to  a  bun* 
■  mi  nous  substance  than  to  coal.    There  are  several  minenl 

springs  here ;  nil  of  which  are  of  the  same  quality,  wid 
seem  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Ooe  of  these 
has  for  about  twenty  years  back  been  of  some  note. 
Great  numbers  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  from  the 
counties  of  Inverness,  Sutherland,  and  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Ross-sbire,  have  resorted  hither,  and  use  the  wi- 
ter  of  this  mineral  for  all  kinds  of  disorders  without  ex. 
ception.  Most  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  mineral 
by  those  troubled  with  scorbutic  complaints,  and  all  kinds 
of  external  sores  on  the  body.  It  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  gravel  and  stomach  complaints. 
Cromirtr  Cromarty  Frith,  which  runs  along  the  north  and  north- 
western sides  of  the  district,  is  one  of  the  finest  bays  in 
Britain,  and  is  called  by  Buchaniian  Portui  Sa/tifii.  h  If 
about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  sometimes  three  in 
breadth  The  entrance  is  between  two  promontories  or 
JMonof  headlands,  called  the  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  jotting  out 
into  the  sea,  considerably  elevated  above  its  level ;  the 
one  on  the  north  side  of  die  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  in 
the  county  of  Ross ;  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
county  and  parish  of  Cromarty.  The  strait  between  the 
Sutors  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  forms  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Cromarty.  There  is  the 
finest  anchorage  ground  in  the  world,  after  passing  the  Su- 
tors, for  several  miles  Up  the  bay.  There  is  a  vast  depth 
of  water  on  both  sides  almost  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  snob 
withal  is  the  favourable  and  smooth  state  of  the  shore  on 
both  sides,  that  were  a  vessel  driven  from  her  cables  and 
cast  ashore,  there  would  be  little  or  no  damage  incurred. 
Sucn  instances  sometimes  happen,  and  without  any  mate- 
rial injury  to  the  vessel.  Such  is  the  vast  extent  of  set- 
room  in  this  bay,  and  such  the  capacious  description  of  itf 
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length,  depth,  and  breadth,  that  almost  the  whole  British 
navy  might,  with  the  greatest  safety,  ride  within  the  view 
of  Cromarty.  Accordingly,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all 
violent  easterly  storms,  when  no  vessel  can  venture  to 
look  into  any  port  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  northwards,  all  vessels  thus  situated  flock 
into  this  bay  as  a  place  of  safety.  Upwards  of  thirty  ves- 
sels at  a  time  have  repeatedly  been  driven  up  here,  and 
found  shelter  from  the  storm.  A  strong  tide  flows  in  and 
out  between  the  Sutors. 

On  the  eastern  and  southern  side  of  the  county  the  coast 
is  high,  being  lined  all  along  with  a  continued  rock,  over- 
looking the  ocean,  and  rising  in  some  places  upwards  of 
250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  storm  from  the 
cast  covers  the  shore  near  Cromarty  with  sea- ware  ;  but 
the  quantity  of  kelp  which  is  here  made  does  not  exceed 
ten  tons  annually.  From  the  South  Sutor  or  Hill  of  Cro-  Fine  View, 
marty,  a  very  noble  prospect  is  enjoyed.  The  hill  itself 
is  covered  with  firs  and  forest  trees,  beautifully  intersper- 
sed with  delightful  walks,  forming  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  House  of  Cromarty.  It  commands,  on  one  side,  an 
cjtteiyive  view  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  the  whole  of  its 
coast ;  and,  on  die  other  side,  it  takes  in  the  principal 
gentlemen s  seats,  not  merely  of  the  small  county  of  Cro- 
marty, but  of  the  great  county  of  Ross,  who  have  planted 
their  residences  on  this  eastern  part  of  the  mountainous 
territory  belonging  to  them. 

Upon  the  coast  is  alarge  rock,  called  M'Farquhar's  Bed.Njttiml 
It  is  rendered  worthy  of  attention  by  the  grandeur  of  an  arch 
which  forms  a  natural  bridge  under  the  rock,  admitting  the 
waves  of  the  sea  to  pass  out  and  in  with  a  tremendous  ap- 
pearance. There  is  also  in  the  coast  a  cavern,  formed  in 
a  rock  close  by  the  sea,  having  an  entrance  sufficiently 
ferge  to  admit  an  ordinary  sized  man.  From  the  roof  and 
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Ctvaunj.  the  sides  of  this  cavern  there  is  a  continual  dropping  of 
water,  some  of  which  falls  lo  the  bottom  of  the  cave ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  quantity  is  quickly  petrified  into  a  white 
hard  substance,  with  which  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  ei- 
vcrn  are  covered,  and  make  a  beautiful  appearance.  This 
cavern  is  quite  accessible,  and  is  truly  a  curious  pheno- 
menon. 

The  town  of  Cromarty  is  a  small  place ;  it  stands  on  a 
neck  or  point  of  land  that  stretches  out  into  the  bay  on  i 
level  with  the  sea.  There  is  a  similar  point,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  opposite  shore  towards  it.  Farther  up  the 
llie  bay  are  two  similar  points,  occasioning  a  fine  curva- 
ture in  the  coast.  Immediately  above  the  town  the  land 
rises  into  a  beautiful  and  verdant  bank,  which  extendi  to 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast.  It  was  formerly  i 
royal  borough,  but  was  disfranchised  by  an  act  of  the  privy 
council  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  for  that 
purpose,  presented  by  Sir  John  Urquhart,  proprietor  of  thr 
estate  of  Cromarty.  The  reason,  on  account  of  which  its 
privileges  as  a  royal  borough  were  resigned,  was  because  the 
inhabitants  found  themselves  unable  to  defray  the  expense 
supporting  a  representative  in  parliament.  A  ferry- 
host  is  here  established  to  cross  the  bay  between  the  shorn 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  A  most  commodious  quay  has 
been  built  here,  partly  at  the  expence  of  government,  and 
partly  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Cromarty.  Ves- 
sels of  350  or  400  tons  lie  here  in  perfect  safety ;  and  a 
smooth  landing  place  is  afforded  to  the  ferry-boat  in  the 
most  boisterous  weather. 

The  resort  of  shipping  to  the  bay  of  Cromarty  has  pro- 
duced some  manufactures  of  a  coarse  sort,  consisting  of 
hempen  cloth,  and  sackloth  for  biscuit.  Some  dealers, 
also,  in  provisions  and  victualling  stores  are  here  esta- 
blished, togcther^with  a  large  brewery,  fee.     Some  fish- 
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ing  boats  belong  to  the  harbour.  It  appears  that  the  sea  Cronmsy. 
has  made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  with  which  the  tide 
•r  storms  set  in  from  the  German  Ocean.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition  among  the  inhabitants,  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  old  town  of  Cromarty  stood,  being  towards  the  east,  is 
now  wholly  under  water ;  and  there  are  strong  presump- 
tions in  favour  of  the  tradition.  It  is  well  known  that 
what  was  formerly  called  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town  is  now  the  eastern.  Neither  are  there  any  houses 
to  the  east  of  the  old  cross  of  Cromarty,  which  is  gene- 
rally  supposed  to  have  been  placed  about  the  centre  of 
the  old  town*  But  what  tends  to  confirm  this  tradition 
most  of  all  is>  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  now  living 
have  seen  several  small  tracts  of  garden  ground,  which 
ore  either  now  cut  away  or  covered  by  the  sea. 

The  old  castle  of  Cromarty  stood  near  the  spot  where  Antiquities, 
the  present  house  of  the  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring 
territory  now  stands.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1772.  Se- 
veral urns  were  dug  out  of  the  bank  immediately  around 
the  castle,  composed  of  earthen  ware.  There  were  also 
several  coffins  of  stone.  The  urns  were  placed  in  flags  Qf 
stone,  which  formed  a  square  around  them,  and  a  flag  co- 
vered them.  When  the  labourers  touched  these  urns  they 
immediately  mouldered  away,  nor  was  it  possible  to  get 
up  one  of  them  entire.  They  contained  the  remains  of 
dead  bodies,  which  seemed  to  have  been  burned  almost  to 
ashes  before  they  were  put  into  the  urns.  Some  small  parts 
of  the  bones,  which  were  not  reduced  to  ashes,  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  burned,  by  which  means  they 
were  preserved  from  mouldering.  The  coffins  of  stone  con- 
tained skeletons,  some  of  which  wanted  the  head  ;  others 
having  it,  were  of  a  very  uncommon  size,  measuring  se- 
ven feet  in  length.     On  a  bank  to  the  east  of  Cromarty 
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<tot^titt3ct>Hoose  there  stand  the  remains  of  a  place  of  ^orihipj 
called  St  Regulus's  Chapel.     Probably  it  was  the  family 
chapel  of  the  Urquharts.     About  three  miles  to  the  south 
of  this  place  there  is  a  very  distinct  appearance  of  a  camp, 
in  the  figure  of  an  oblong  square,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Danish  camp.     At  one  corner  of  it  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  graves,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  they  contain  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  fallen  in 
some  attack  upon  it.     It  is  generally  conjectured  that  the 
Danes  were  wont  to  land  at  this  place,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  met  them  at  the  large  moor  called 
Mullbuy,  where  they  often  fought,  as  graves  are  to  be  tra- 
ced distinctly  for  several  miles  in  different  parts  of  it  A- 
bout  a  mile  from  the  encampment,  there  is  a  very  large 
collection  of  round  stones,  and  hard  by  it  a  smaller  one. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  of  a  great  size,  which  must  have 
cost  great  labour  in  gathering. 

In  the  parish  of  Fodderty  is  a  conical  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which,  according  to  vulgar  tradition,  Fingalliad  one  of 
his  castles.  Fingal  is  a  great  name  in  the  north  ;  and  e. 
very  thing  marvellous,  or  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown, 
is  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
considerable  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen.  They  surround  a 
plain  of  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  and  are  composed  of 
stones  cemented  by  a  vitrified  substance.  It  is  certain  that 
the  work  must  have  been  formed  at  a  great  expence  of  la* 
bour,  and  with  prodigious  force  of  fire. 

The  population  of  the  county  stands  thus  : 
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Parishes. 

8 

a.  .9 

2096 
1483 

It 

Population  in  1801. 

Person*. 

Occupations. 

Total 

of 
Persons 

-a 
2 

1 
1 

•  —  s 
262 

Persons  em- 
ployed in 
trades,  &c. 

AH  other 
Persons. 

Cromartj  • . 
Foddertj  • . 

2184 
173° 

956 
395 

_ 

1252 
449 

575 

'37* 

2208 
844 

Total  .  . 

S579 

1  39M 

l'35i 

1701 

262 

575 1  **7" 

3°5* 

The  ancient  language  of  this  district,  like  the  rest  of  General  re- 
the  east  coast,  is  the  ordinary  Scottish  dialect,  differing  m***Mt 
considerably  from  that  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Morayshire. 
Till  of  late  years  the  Gaelic  was  not  spoken  upon  the 
coast.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  while 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Celts  is  declining  rapidly  ia 
other  quarters,  and  is  abandoned,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
by  their  descendants,  it  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  here, 
and  has  come  to  be  in  general  use.  The  change  has  been 
occasioned  by  emigrations  from  the  Highlands,  partly  ia 
ebosequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  farms,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  converting  them  into  sheep-walks,  which  has  beea 
adopted  in  the  adjoining  Highlands  ;  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  few  manufactures  which  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  The  town  of  Cro- 
marty  contains  a  small  genteel  society,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral respectable  families.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this 
district,  though  it  has  felt  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  improvement  which  of  late  years  has  pervaded 
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'B^jj^'almost  every  cjuarter  of  Scotland ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
its  fine  sea-coast,  which  gives  it  a  ready  access  to  the  di* 
tant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  consequently  a  ready  mark? 
for  all  its  productions,  it  is  still  far  behind  the  other  dis 
tricts  which  we  have  been  hitherto  describing.  It  ap 
pears  that  the  physical  advantages,  resulting  from  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  sea,  from  natural  harbours,  and  from  a  read; 
access  to  fisheries,  are  not  sufficient,  of  themselves,  to  pro 
duce  general  prosperity.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  th 
north  of  Scotland  might  long  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
which,  for  ages,  enriched  the  industrious  inhabitants  c 
the  marshes  of  Batavia, 
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The  county  of  Caithness  consists  of  the  north-east  cor-*«»tii$ 
«er  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  soft  of  irregu- 
lar  triangle,  twa  sides  of  which  are  formed  bj  the  sea* 
coast ;  and  the  base,  or  western  side,  is  formed  by  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  The  north. west* 
era  point,  which  is  the  point  of  the  triangle  opposite  tq 
the  base,  is  Dungis  Bay  Head,  or  Duncan's  Bay  Head, 
which  has  long  been  considered  as  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  island,  and  adjacent  to  which  the  celebrated  John* 
o'-Groat's  house  is  placed.  It  is  indeed  said  that,  by  latQ 
observations,  Dunnet  Headj  in  the  same  county,  appears 
to  be  situated  somewhat  farther  to  the  north  than  Duncan'* 
Bay  H^ad.  The  north  boundary  of  the  county  of  Caitti* 
ness,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hollowdale  on  the  west, 
to  Duncan's  Bay  Head  on  the  east,  consists  of  the  Nortfy 
Sea  and  the  strait  called  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  £ivide% 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  from  the  Orkney  islands.  From; 
Duncan's  Bay  Head  the  coast  proceeds  in  a  direction  tend* 
ing,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  towards  the  south-west ;  an$ 
here  the  county  is  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean.  The 
boundary  on  the  west,  and  partly  on  the  south-west,  i* 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  as  already  mentioned.  Caithv 
ness  extends  thiity-five  miles  from  north  to  south,,  and  a? 
bout  twenty-two  miles  from  east  to  west. 

The  territory  of  the  county  is  in  general  flat,  but  ikp 
country  ascends  gradually  from  the  $ea  on  both  sides  tp* 
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lie  county  of  Sutherland  ;  and  along  that  boundary 
*  it  rites  into  considerable  hills,  where  the  Erse  language 
is  spoken,  sad  which  is  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  unless  towards  this  western 
elevated  boundary,  however,  which  runs  along  die  base  of 
the  peninsula  of  Caithness,  from  sea  to  sea,  the  county  may 
he  considered  as  one  of  the  most  level  tracts  in  Scotland. 
Tins,  however,  does  not,  in  all  respects,  operate  to  its  ad- 
vantage ;  because,  having  no  hilh  to  shelter  it,  the  whole 
tenibjcy  is  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  influence  of  die 
pit » ing  blasts  from  the  norm  and  east.  The  country 
is,  upon  the  whole,  so  level,  that  Pennant  has  described 
it  as  an  immense  morass  interspersed  with  some  fertile 


w*n  Caithness  on  account  of  die  little  distance  of  any  part 

of  it  from  the  sea,  can  have  no  large  rivers  ;  but  it  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water.  The  chief  of  its  streams  are 
the  waters  of  Thurso  and  Wick  ;  the  one  of  which  runs 
into  the  North  Sea,  or  into  Dunnet  Bay,  at  the  town  of 
Thurso  ;  ar.d  the  other  into  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 

Tlmno  wa-  east,  at  the  town  of  Wick.  The  water  of  Thurso  originates 
principally  at  a  place  called  Lcchmore,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  count  v,  near  the  boundary  cf  Sutherland.  It  runs, 
in  general,  in  a  stony  channel ;  is  very  rapid  in  time  of 
flood ;  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  proves  a  source 
of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  upon  its  banks,  sweeping  awaj 
corn  and  hay  from  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which 
it  passes.  It  is  bordered,  however,  by  valuable  meadows. 
It  abounds  in  salmon,  which,  if  not  prevented,  proceed 

Great         f0  tnc  head  of  it.     This  stream  is  noted  en  account  of  a 

•;idoo.  roost  incredible  draught  of  salmon  taken  in  it  on  the  2 id  of 
July  O.  S.  1  "43-4.  Copies  of  the  attestations  of  this  draught 
have  been  published  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land.    The  number  of  fish  caught  at  once  amounted  to 
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2560  salmon*  l*hey  were  taken  in  what  H  «alled  the  W-ter* 
Cruive  Pool,  above  the  town  of  Thurso.  The  net  was 
carried  down  the  water  by  eighteen,  or  twenty  men  with 
long  poles,  to  keep  down  the  ground-rope,  and  the  fiah 
were  taken  ashore  by  degrees  in  a  smaller  net.  Each  of 
the  men  got  a  fish  and  some  whisky  for  his  trouble.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  about  two  miles  for  vessels  of  fifty 
or  sixty  tons  burthen. 

The  river  Wick  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  in^5*****^ 
some  high  grounds  in  the  parish  of  Latheron.  In  its 
course  it  is  augmented  by  two  streams;  one  frorii  the 
Loch  of  Toftingale,  and  the  other  from  the  Loch  of  Wat* 
ten.  It  affords  a  valuable  salmon -fishery.  The  Loch  of 
Watten,  now  mentioned,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  ex- 
tending at  least  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly 
two  miles  from  south  to  north.  Eels  and  trout  are  caught 
in  it.  Sea- fowls  and  ducks  of  different  kinds  frequent  iti 

Besides  these,  the  county  contains  a  variety  of  smaller  *  ^ 
streams,  with  great  numbers  of  inconsiderable  lakes.  In  the 
upland  parish  of  Halkirk  the  lakes  are  no  less  in  number 
than  twenty- four,  great  and  small.  The  most  consider* 
able  are  the  lochs  of  Cathel,  Loch  more,  and  Lochmea- 
dy  ;  but  the  largest  is  that  of  Cathel.  It  is  three  miles 
long,  two  broad;  if  not  more,  very  deep,  and  almost  perpe*, 
tually  full  to  its  farthest  banks*  The  lochs  all  abound  with 
excellent  trout  and  eel  of  different  kinds  and  sizes.  These 
fishes  differ  also  in  colour  according  to  the  nature  of  th*  * 
lake  where  they  were  spawned.  In  the  lake  of  Cathel 
there  are  trouts,  which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  th« 
country,  of  a  reddish  beautiful  colour,  a  pretty  shape, 
very  fat,  and  most  pleasant  eating.  In  the  parish  of 
Reay,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  county,  are  also  to  bf 
found  a  number  of  small  lakes ;  and  likewise,  in  tb* » 
pore  eastern  part  of  the  county,  are  Swiney,  AlterwflL 
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■*  and  Wester  Lochs,  besides  a  variety  of  others.  In  the 
parish  of  Olrick,  the  Loch  of  Duran  is  nearly  three  miles 
in  circumference,  but  has  been  partially  drained.  In  many 
parts  of  this  low  district,  however,  many  swamps  le- 
main  which  are  capable  of  being  drained. 
DuniiiBjj  The  sea-coast  is  in  many  quarters  bold  and  rocky.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  the  Bt- 
ruhium  of  Ptolemy,  stands  in  the  angle  where  the  line 
of  coast,  from  a  northern  direction,  turns  towards  the 
west.  This  beautiful  promontory  is  situated  in  the  lati- 
tude or  5fi°  45'  north,  and  about  2"  7'  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  of  a  circular  shape,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.  Towards  the  sea,  which  encompasses  two- 
tkirds  of  the  head,  it  is  one  continued  precipice.  On  the 
land-side  you  descend,  by  a  gentle  slope,  into  a  deep  val- 
ley, having  a  small  mossy  rivulet  running  through  it, 
which  terminates  the  head  in  that  quarter.  Near  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  tn  that  side  which  faces  the  Orkneys, 
there  is  a  vast  gulpb  or  cavern  (called  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  the  Giupt),  stretching  all  around  perpen- 
dicularly down,  till  its  dusky  bottom  comes  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  with  whose  waves  it  holds  communication 
by  an  opening  at  the  base  of  the  intervening  rock.  The 
bridge  betwixt  this  fearful  chasm  and  tbe  edge  of  the 
main  rock  towards  the  sea  is  about  six  yards  wide.  On 
toe  highest  part  of  the  head,  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  there  are  to  be  seen  indubitable 
marks  of  some  house  or  mansion  heretofore  erected  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Its  base,  which  is  all  that  now  re- 
main*,- is  perfectly  circular,  and  about  twenty  feet  wide. 
It  has  probably  been  occupied  as  a  watch-tower,  or  place 
of-  observation,  corresponding  with  another,  the  vestiges 
of  which  -are  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  Waithhill,  at  about 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  South  from  the  bead,  for  about 
fire  miles,  the  Waithhill  extends  its  base  to  the  sea  brink. 
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The  coast  is  every  where  exceeding  bold ;  and  the  wild  foa-Cos*.^ 
?nd  varied  magnificence  of  £he  rocks  ace  peculiarly  strv  '  *  ' 
lung  to  the  eje  of  a  stranger. 

The  north  coast  has  but  little  of  that  stupendous  bold* 
ness  for  which  the  easlern  one  is  so  remarkable.  In  co~ 
mingdown  from  the  head,  and  travelling  westward  for 
two  miles,  the  walk  is  expremely  pleasant.  The  greatest 
Juxuriancy  of  growth  prevails,  extending  from  the  shore  a* 
bout  a  mile  inland.  The  beach  itself  consists  wholly  o£ 
shells  and  shell-sand  of  the  purest  white,  which  contribute 
alike  to  beautify  the  boast  and  to  enrich  the  soil.  In  the 
middle  of  this  delightful  walk  you  approach  the  celehra* 
ted  residence  of  John-o'-Groat  \  but  although  his  name  be 
still  illustrious,  the  spot  is  scarcely  distinguishable  where 
he  dwelt. 

„  The  view  from  Dung's  Bay  Head  commands  the  whole' 
of  the  Fentland  Frith,  together  with  the  Orkney  isles,  as. 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  German  Ocean,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  Moray  Frith,  and  the  hills  of  Banff,  Aber- 
deen, and  Morayshire,  are  all  under  view.  The  S talis 
of  Dungu  Bay,  as  they  are  called,  are  two  pyramidal 
pillars  of  naked  freestone  rock.  They  rear  their  fantastic 
summits  a  great  way  into  the  air,  and  strike  the  eye  of  a- 
stranger,  in  approaching  them,  as  the  huge  spires  of  some 
old  magnificent  Gothic  pile.  They  are  frequented  in 
summer  by  innumerable  sea-fowls,  that  hatch  and  bring 
forth  their  young  about  their  sides,  while  the  eagle  sits 
in  royalty  upon  their  summits.  t  .  * 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  county  is  Dunnet  HeadDmmct 
(cape  Orcas  pf  the  ancients),  an  extensive  promontory, 
which  presents  a  front  of  broken  rocks  to  the  $ea»  the 
height  of  which  varies  from  100  to  400  feet.  It  is  joined 
to  the  land  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  about  a  mile  au4 
a  half  broad.  A  great  variety  of  fowls  frequent  the  rocks« 
One,  called  the  layer  or  puffin,  is  found  in  no  other  place? 
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I  British  isles,  except  Hoy  Head  in  Orkney,  the  cliff*! 
■■■■<■!,  and  Dunnet  Head.  To  the  westward  of  this 
and  is  Dunnet  Bay,  which  runs  far  into  the  land. 
Pentland  Frith,  which  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
coast  of  Caithness,  is  reckoned  twenty- four  miles 
gth,  and  varies  from  four  to  five  leagues  in  breadth. 
s  the  Orkney  isles  on  the  north,  and  the  coast  of 
jiess  on  the  south,  and  forms  a  communication  be- 
n  the  German  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans.  In  the  month 
Frith,  and  near  half,  way  between  Dungsbay  Head 
Orkneys,  are  situated  the  Pentland  Skerries, 
e  are  two  small  uninhabited  islands,  the  one  consi- 
ily  larger  than  the  other,  and  stretching  a  little  east- 
of  Dungis  Bay  Head  ;  the  island  of  Stroma,  to  be 
rards  noticed,  lying  about  two  leagues  to  the  west, 
irts  of  the  frith  most  dangerous  to  navigation  are  two 
i,  stretching  from  Dungis  BayHead  and  St  John's 
i,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  land.  The  former 
h  called  the  Bears  of  Dungis  Bay,  and  the  latter  the  Ham 
of  Moy.  The  billows  in  them  art  often  swollen  to  a  moo. 
atroussize,  even  in  the  finest  summer  day.  They  seem  to 
arise  from  the  collision  of  tides  in  opposite  directions,  sod 
recoiling  with  increased  impetuosity  from  the  headlands 
above  mentioned.  The  flood-tide  runs  from  west  to  east, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  new  and  full  rnooo. 
It  is  then  high  water  at  Scarfskerry  (whence  the  ferry- 
boat crosses  from  Dunnet  for  Orkney)  at  nine  o'clock. 
Immediately  as  the  water  begins  to  fill  upon  the  shore,  the 
current  tnms  to  the  west:  but  the  strength  of  the  flood  ii 
so.  great  in  the  middle  of  the  frith,  that  it  continues  to  run 
east  till  about 'twelve.  These  contiguous  currents,  nio- 
ning  with  amazing  velocity  in  opposite  directions,  have  a 
aJvange  appearance  from  the  land  in  a  day  favourable  for 
observing  them.  With  a  gentle  breeze  of  westerly  wind, 
about  eight  o'clock  is  the  morning,  the  .whole  frith  seem 
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as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  from  Dunnet  Head  to  Hoy  8^-G 
Head  in  Orkney.  About  nine  the  sea  begins  to  be  in  ^ 
rage  for  about  100  yards,  to  appearance,  off  the  head, 
while  all  without  that  continues  smooth  as  before.  This 
appearance  gradually  advances  towards  the  frith,  and  a* 
long  the  shore  to  the  east,  though  the  effects  of  it  are  not 
much  felt  upon  the  shore  till  it  reach  Scarfskerry  Head, 
which  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  Dunnet  Head,  as 
the  land  between  these  two  parts  forms  a  considerable  bay. 
By  two  o'clock  the  whole  frith  seems  to  be  in  a  rage.  A* 
bout  three  in  the  afternoon  it  is  low  water  on  the  shore,, 
when  all  the  former  phenomena  are  reversed ;  the  smooth 
water  beginning  to  appear  on  the  land,  and  advancing  gra- 
dually  till  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  fr^th.  From  the 
Strength  of  the  tides,  and  the  surprising  velocity  of  these 
contiguous  currents  in  opposite  directions,  Pentland  Frith 
is  a  very  dangerous  navigation  to  strangers,  especially  if 
they  approach  near  the  land  ;  but  the  natives  along  the 
coast  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the  tides^ 
that  they  can  take  advantage  of  every  one  of  these  cur- 
rents to  carry  them  safe  to  one  harbour  or  another. 
Hence  very  few  accidents  happen  but  from  want  of  skill 
or  knowledge  of  the  tides.  The  safest  way  for  strangers, 
is  either  to  take  a  pilot  on  board,  or  to  keep  at  a  consider- 
able  distance  from  the  land. 

Ou  the  south-east  coast,  near  Wick,  and  southward  to 
Latheron  parish,  the  shore  consists  chiefly  of  lofty  rpeks. 
These  rocks  are  diversified  by  various  creeks,  where 
fishing- boats  can  harbour.  The  fishermen  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  to  get  to  their  boats,  descend  a  huge  precipice 
by  winding  steps  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  by  which  some 
lives  have  been  lost  ;  and  yet,  from  frequent  practice,  it 
has  often  been  done,  without  assistance,  bv  a  blind  fisherma* 
in  Uibster.  To  secure  their  boats  from  being  dashed  against 
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**  the  rocks,  particularly  in  storms  or  stream-tides,  the  fisher- 
men hang  up  their  yauls,  by  ropes,  on  hooks  fixed  in  the 
face  of  the  rocks  above  the  level  of  the  water,  where  they 
are  safely  suspended  till  the  weather  is  fit  for  going  to  sci. 
Mr  Brodie,  tacksman  of  Ulbster,  has  paid  some  attention 
to  the  cleaning  of  these  havens,  and  rendering  the  passage 
easier  down  the  declivity.  At  one  of  these  creeks  (called 
Faligoc,  from  the  fall  of  water)  is  a  fine  cascade,  rushing 
down  a  very  high  precipice,  which  with  the  reflection  of 
the  sun  makes  a  very  conspicuous  appearance  from  a  consi- 
derable distance  at  sea.  Underneath  these  rocks  are  many 
caves,  extending  up  a  considerable  way,  and  accessible 
only  by  water  iij  boats.  In  these  hideous  caverns,  as  vi- 
sitors advance,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  gradually  excluded, 
till  at  last  they  are  involved  in  utter  darkness,  and  re- 
course must  be  had  to  torches  before  they  reach  the  strand. 
Along  the  shelving  sides  of  the  caves  many  cormoranii 
nesile  and  rest ;  and  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  in  them  re- 
sounds with  a  most  tremendous  noise.  In  the  season  for 
seal-  catching,  the  fishermen,  as  silently  as  possible,  land  in 
boats  at  the  head  of  the  eaves  on  the  beach,  where  they 
find  numbers  of  seals,  which  they  kill  with  bludgeons  for 
ffieir  oil.  In  the  egress  from  these  caves  the  gradual  light 
of  the  sun  is  enjoyed  with  double  satisfaction.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  many  rocky  pyra- 
mids of  immense  height,  rising  at  some  distance  out  of  the 
tea.  Curious  petref actions,  some  of  them  measuring  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  length,  are  found  in  some  of  these 
cavee.  On  the  estate  of  Hempnggs,  in  the  month  of  a 
creek,  one  very  remarkable  rock  forms  a  small  island,  a- 
bout  a  gunshot  in  length  and  twenty-four  feet  in  width, 
covered  with  green,  and  open  at  tbe  top,  where  sea-fowls 
nestle.  It  is  supported  by  two  oblong  pillars  completely 
intersected,  so  Widely  that  a  boat  can  easily  pass  through, 
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fcnd  so  regularly,  that  it  appears  more  like  the  work  of  art  Sca»CoMfc 
than  of  nature. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  coast  also,  and  indeed  almost 
fdl.around  it,  are  to  be  fonnd  a  great  variety  of  fantastic 
caverns,  formed,  in  all  probability,  by  the  action  of  the 
waters  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  Wherever  the  sea  finds 
"the  strata  of  stone  either  mechanically  of  a  soft  texture* 
or  of  such  chemical  qualities  as  to  moulder  down  by  the 
alternate  action  of  the  air  and  of  the  salt  water,  it  gradu- 
ally encroaches,  and  either  wears  away  the  barriers  of  the 
territory,  or  if  it  is  defended  by  fragments  of  more  solid 
rock>  bays  or  caverns  are  formed.  Thus,  in  the  parish 
of  Reay,  on  the  shore,  a  number  of  small  caves  are 
fonnd  ;  and,  in  particular,  one  with  a  strong  natural  arch, 
covered  with  green  turf,  in  a  level  with  the  adjacent 
ground,  and  leading  over  a  chasm  about  forty  feet  deep* 
into  which  the  tide  flows. 

The  fishes  caught  upon  the  coast  are  cod,  ling,  turbot,  had-  *"k 
dock,  skate,  whiting,  dog-fish,  mackerel,  bornback,  sand* 
eels,  and  flounders.  The  best  season  for  the  cod  and  ling  is 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July. 
They  are  taken  with  the  hand  line,  the  great  line,  and  the 
small  line.  Haddocks,  the  white  of  the  cod's  belly,  sand* 
eels,  limpets>  and  crabs,  are  used  for  baits.  A  sort  of 
jsmall  fish*  of  the  size  of  trouts,  named  sillacks,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fry  of  large  fishes,  are  taken  in  great  nuin* 
Iters  among  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  with  a  band  net,  hsu» 
ving  some  broken  crabs  cast  into  it  for  baits.  Seals  a- 
bound  on  the  coast ;  and  it  has  been  occasionally  visited 
by  whales,  sharks,  and  porpoises.  On  the  Pentland  Frith 
the  winter  storms  frequently  throw  in  broken  pieces  of 
sponge,  and  among  these,  now  and  then,  whole  sponges 
spreading  out  in  a  bush  from  one  stem.  Enough  of  shell 
sand  is  thrown  up  on  the   shore,   but  xery  few  entire 
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»  shells.   At  flood-mark,  indeed,  the  shell  of  the  aj 
cficn  appears.     The  sea-war;  osed  as 
by  stoma  to  great  heaps  into  the  bays  and  crtjtsn,  ants 
a,  mixture  of  tangle  and  other  sea-weeds.     Orta!  aanaaf 
the  coast  of  Caithness  considerable  quantities  fafar*-wasc 
ire  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
l  Before   qoirtirg   the  coast,  it  may   be   i 

there  is  one  inhabited  island  which  belongs  to  t 
called  Stroma.    It  is  situated  in  the  Pentland  Prink,  aswtt 
.aswjawrrnsm  the  waste  of  C    Tilj.     fa  bass*  la-, 

wnt.  a  khnm  it  **>«•*>  ,. «■»,*- 

Itiilj  InaaM.i.taathrnyJKaatl-iao/^-^a^rfem 
WlUi|Mfrilii     It »  very  aruwauiw:  ■  corn  i  hntsw 
IIO»li^«n%MfchnHlrn,rW    1       silM 
WAi'wMrtneanhBl.     i.Mif««{ 
IMr^Mlltwa-wWii.     On  the  we-  of -a 
iMAmbiwtcmn  (-rjdLaw,  sststncwseTk 
st  aha**  thirty  yards  from  the  beach.     It  stretches  dowa 
tb  a  level  with  the  sea,  whose  waves  are  seen  poerinr, 
into  it  by  a  narrow  opening  at  the  bottom.     The  sea  it 
often  exceedingly  tempestnoos  arooxtd  the  island  ia  the 
winter  months.     The  coast  to  the  west  is  eiceedinrly 
bold.     The  tremendous  delation  of  the  billows  that  best 
against  it,  daring  a  storm  from  that  quarter,  easceeds  au 
power  of  description.    Although  the  rocks  are  only  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Dnngis  Bay  Head,  the  spray  is  tossed  a. 
■eve  their  loftiest  snmmtts,  sad  falls  in  such  profusion  at 
to  ran  in  riUs  to  the  opposite  shore.     A  reservoir,  in  ■ 
ecMtnodions  situation,  is  made   to   receive  it,    together 
with  the  ram  which  the  clouds  impart ;  aasd  hence  a  mill 
ss  kept  going  in  the  winter  months  for  grinding  the  grant 
«f  the  island.  The  agitation  of  the  spray  is  often  so  great, 
that  the  water  in  the  spriog-weUs  becomes  brackish,  and 
»  w*  taste  prevails  in  the  air.     The   tide  is  supposed  a 
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lite  to  the  height  of  six  fathoms  from  the  lowest  ebb. 
-During  a  storm  from  the  west,  the  rise  of  the  sea  on  that 
side  is  more  than  two  fathoms  higher  than  on  the  east  of 
the  island.  From  the  antiseptic  influence  of  the  salt  par- 
ticles perpetually  floating  in  the  air,  mummies  were  pre* 
served  in  caverns  for  a  great  length  of  years,  and  were  wont 
to  be  exhibited  as  curiosities  in  a  chapel  situated  in  the 
Island.  The  mummies  are  now  destroyed,  and  the  cha# 
pel  is  unroofed,  and  mouldering  into  ruin. 

The  property  of  this  island  was  once  disputed  between 
the  earls  of  Orkney  and  Caithness.  Instead  of  having  re- 
course  t6  the  sword  for  the  determination  of  their  quarrel, 
they  agreed  to  a  curious  mode  of  deciding  it.  Some  vene- 
Jbous  animals  were  brought  to  Stroma,  and  continued  t*  , 

live  in  it,  whereas  all  such  die  when  transported  to  the 
Orkneys :  the  island  was  therefore  adjudged  to  belong  t* 
Caithness. 

It  is  certain  that  the  county  of  Caithness  was  formerly  Wtat  ^ 
fcll  of  wood.  Considerable  quantities  of  large  fir  andWood- 
other  trees  are  still  found  in  the  morasses,  and  even  in 
some  places  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  Of  late  years 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  plantations,  but 
they  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  When  the  plan- 
tations have  been  fenced  with  stout  walls,  the  trees  have 
appeared  for  some  time  to  promise  to  do  well ;  but  no 
tioftner  do  they  begin  to  rise  above  the  shelter  afforded  by 
the  surrounding  fence  than  they  begin  to  decay.  This 
seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  form  and  situation  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  flat  and  narrow  peninsula,  lying  between 
two  stormy  seas,  and  has  in  general  a  bold  coast.  The  waves 
dashing  against  the  rocks  produce  much  sea  spray,  which, 
carried  by  the  winds  from  one  side  of  the  county  to  another, 
destroys,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  often  early  in 
>utun\n>  the  leaves  of  the  trees*    This  unfortunate  cir- 


Soil  cutflstance  necessarily  gfces  to  the  county  a  bleak  and  tx* 
posed  aspect,  which  can  only,  in  all  probability,  be  remc. 
died  by  time  and  much  industry.  Should  plantations  ever 
be  reared  on  the  sheltered  spots  on  the  western  border  of 
the  county,  and  and  from  thence  gradually  climb  to  tLc 
heights,  the  mild  atmosphere  which  their  neighbour- 
hood  would  produce,  might  render  it  possible  gradually 
to  extend  the  plantations  towards  the  sea-coast,  till  the 
county  should  recover  that  degree  of  protection  from  fo- 
rest trees,  of  which  a  former  generation  iinprovidendy 
deprived  it. 
•*>••  The  soil  of  the  county  of  Caithness,  to  the  eastward  of 

the  mountainous  district,  is  in  general  a  mixture  of  clay, 
■and,  and  brown  earth  or  loam,  from  six  to  fifteen  inches 
deep,  covering  either  a  horizontal  rock  or  hard  gravel,  or 
what  is  called  till  or  schistus.  These  strata  keep  the  rain 
near  the  surface,  which  makes  it  more  poachy  and  wet 
than  where  the  soil  is  very  deep,  or  where  it  covers  a  bot- 
tom of  nod  or  rock,  whose  veins  are  perpendicular,  and 
carry  off  the  water  from  the  surface.  The  rock  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  being  horizontal,  it  baa  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  soil  always  wet,  and  to  obstruct  vegetation, 
more  especially  that  of  trees.  The  soil,  however,  though 
•hallow,  is  for  its  depth  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  in 
point  of  fertility,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  great 
quantity  of  grain  exported  after  maintaining  the  inhabi- 
tants. 
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Loch  Lubnaig,  198. 
Loch  Earn,  206. 
Loch  Dochart,  209. 
Loch  Tay,  it. 
Lochindorb  Castle,  501. 
Lessie  River,  483. 
Lossiemouth,  492. 
Lunan  water,  343* 

M. 

Macbeth's    Cairn,  425.      Castle, 

3i9- 
Macduff's  Cross,  176. 

Macfarquhar's  bed,  527. 

Mailers,  522. 

Maviston  sandhills,  485. 

Meldrum,  Old,  423. 

Minerals,  20,33,  75,  86,  164*  265, 
268,  269, 270,  348, 406, 408, 4 1 2. 
422,451,460,462,491. 

Monastery  in  Loch  Tay,  2X2. 

Montrose,  352. 

Morayshire,  482.  Waters,  483.  Soil 
and  Climate,  485.  Agriculture, 
488.  Forests,  490:  Minerals,  491. 
Towns,  492.  Antiquities;  498.  Po- 
pulation, 506.    Dialect,  507. 


N. 


Nfairnsblre,  509.  Agriculture,  5x0. 
Antiquities,  5 1 3.  Country  Seats, 
513.  Population,  it.  Town  of, 
512. 

Newburgh,  139. 

North  Esk  water,  343. 

North  Queensferry,  130. 


O. 


Orr  water,  484 

Old  courses  of  the  Tay  and  EatBj 

226 
Otrian's  Hall,  220. 


Lairds  of  Lundie,  T57. 


s«« 


IKDfcX. 


t. 


Pananfch  mineral  well,  422* 

Pearl  fshery,  1 90. 

Perthshire  iSS.  Divisions,  189.  Face 
of  die  country,  190.  Mountains, 
191.  Waters,  if  a.  Agriculture, 
325.  Mineralogy,  064.  fcoyal 
boroughs,  173.  VflWet,  £99.  An- 
tiquities, 3 it.  Modem  seats, 
334-    Population,  339. 

Path,  town  of,  17 J.  Bridge,  174. 
Ancient  inundation  at,  175.  An- 
tiquities of,  376.  Public  buildings, 
282.  Fishery,  i8j.  Manufactures, 
U.  Academy,  084.  History  of, 
386.  Seat  of  the  town,  189.  An- 
cient commerce  of,  190.  Effect 
of  the  rebellion  an  Penh,  i£x. 

Pitkethley  welk,  271. 

Pittenweera,  104. 

Plutcardine  Priory,  498. 

fortmoak  Monastery,  4^* 

Portsoy,  462. 

Or 

Qpech  water,  a6, 

H 

Restennet  Priory,  371. 

Roads,  7, 33,  233. 

Rocking  Stones,  315. 

Rosyth  Castle,  149. 

Royal  boTBttghs,  87, 129, 350, 491. 

Rumbling  Bridge,  201. 

S. 

St  Andrews,  87.  St  Rule,  88.  Mu- 
nicipal constitution  of  St  An- 
drews, 80.  University  of,  91. 
Tower  of  St  Rule,  94.  Cathedral 
and  Castle,  96. 

Salt  laws,  446. 

St  Fillan's  well,  331. 

Scone,  295. 

Shaw  Park,  17. 


Shepherd's  library,  ft*. 

Shee.  riTer,  223. 

Sir  Andrew  Wood,  1 7  J. 

Scott,  Michael,  x  15. 

Smith,  Pr  Adam,  1x6. 

South  £ik  water,  343. 

Smuggling,  444- 

Spey,  river,  480,  483. 

Substrau  of  the  Carte  of  Gowrie, 

221. 
Superstitions,  33a 
OutOfi  of  Cromarty,  $20* 


T. 

Tarvet  Tower,  156. 
Tay,  river,  208. 
Taymouth,  334. 
Teath,  river,  198. 
Tilt,  river,  206. 
Torryburn,  1  *o. 
Tower  of  Alloa,  16.    C 

ib.    Of  Clatto,  155. 
Trossacks,  192. 
Tunimel,  river,  213. 
Turreff,  424. 

U. 


Upe,  river,  384. 
V. 

Villages,  18, 4*,  "8,  327,  493. 
W. 

Waters,  24,  192, 34*>  37^,  39*>  AS** 

483. 
Weights  and  measures,  444. 

Wemyss  Castle,  152. 
Woods,  3,  74,  262,  457. 
Wood's  Hospital,  186. 
Woollen  manufactures,  445. 
Worship  of  the  sun,  331. 


Y. 


Ythan  river,  393. 
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